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* have been worthy, in point of earnest and 
‘% | task committed to them. They have spared no 


4 | their decision in cach case, They have amply 


ultimate treatment of their plan by the execu- 
tive body, will be found, we thiok, equally 


In the fl st place, then, wo oan vouch for it 
that the deliberations of the special committeo 


anxious care, of the immense importance of the 


pains to obtain the best and most authdritative 
materials of information upon which to found 


discussed and, in some instances, rediscuesed, 


every proposal that has been submitted to their 


hereafter undortake the solution of this for- 
midable, as well as delicate, problem, will, of 
course, frame its own measure with a view to 
thatend. It is not designed to call upon oon- 
stituencies to ratify by their vote this specific 
plan, nor upon any Government to pledge itsel 
to ite adoption as it stands. It is meant rather 
to express with some precision what itis that wo 
Liberationists mean when we s gitate the 
country for disestabli-hme:t and disendow- 
ment. The proposuls made by the committee 
will be sure to unde: g> sifting discussion, Our 
hope ie that they may ultimately bo filtered, 


notice. They have availed themselves of highly | one by one, into the public mind, so that when - 


competent external assistance. They have been 
guided by a desire to make their work as com- 


506 | plete as possible in its conformity to the dictates 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW- 
MENT PROPOSALS. 


Mansy of our readers, we suppose, will re- 
collect that the Conference of the friends of 
religious equality, held in Manchester some- 
where about November in 1874, urged upon 
the Executive Oommittee of the Liberation 
Society the appointment of a special committee 
to draw up a general scheme for giving prac- 
tical effect to the ultimate object which the 
society has in view—in other words, to draft 
the heads of such a scheme for that purpose as in 
their deliberate judgment might be laid before 
the British public in answer to inquiries ss to 
what Liberationists propose to do, and that might 
serve to guide any future Government upon 
which may devolve the responsibility of fram- 
ing a measure of disestablishment to be applied 
to the Church of England, in like manner as 
that framed by the Gladstone Cabinet was ap- 
plied to the Irish Ohureh. The Exeoutive Com- 
mittee forthwith acted upon that recommenda- 
tion, and appointed a committee, consisting 
partly of gentlemen residing in town and partly 
of others living in the country, to suggest for 
their consideration in the first instance, such pro- 
posals for giving legislative effect to the disesta- 
blishment and disendowment of the English 
Church as to them might appear just and expe- 
dient. Wo presume that we shall not be deemed 
guilty of any breach of confidence or propriety in 
communicating to our readers the fact that the 
special committee above referred to have sub- 
stantially concluded their labours, and will 
maketheir report to the Executive Committee on 
Friday next, with a proposal that the sugges- 
tions it contains shall be taken into considera- 
tion on Monday and Tuesday, the 26th and 27th 
of June, to which the country members will be 


specially summoned. 

It is not our intention to antivipate the infor- 
mation which will be laid before that meeting, 
either in outline or in detail. We have no 
authority to do so, and we shall carefully guard 
ourselves against the impertinence of even 
hinting at what is the practical scheme upon 
whichIthe special committee has{agreed. But we 
think it will not be altogether inappropriate to 
accompany an announcement of tho fact that 
they are agreed, and that their labours have for 
the present terminated, with sume two or 
three observations which, whatever may be the 


of justice and to the interests of the public, not ; 
however to the exclusion of those sentiments of 
generosity towards individual claims which the 
case seemed to demand. We trust when their 
work comes to be examined, some credit will be 
given to them for the exemplary care which 
they have bestowed upon it. This we can 
testify, without the slightest hesitation, that it 
is the result of thorough and mature delibera- 
tion; that all the points of it, and all the 
ascertained objections to each point, have been 
gone over with as little prejudice as may be; 
and that, regarded as a whole, it is, in our 
judgment, by far the best practical scheme of 
disestablishment and disendowment which has 
hitherto been propounded. 


We have said thus much, because it is not 
to be reasonably expected that the scheme will 
commend itself to the acceptance of everyone at 
first sight, or even to every member of the 
Executive Committee. Weare anxious, as far 
as possible, to shield it frog precipitate, and as 
it may prove in the end, ble objections. 
Reasons will be forthcominfin support of every 
proposition. It is fitting that they should be 
calmly listened to, and impartially considered. 
Most of us have had running in our heads some 
notions, more or less vague, in reference to this 
question, to which, it may be in the absence 
of searching discussion, we have grown to attach 
moreimportance than they deserve; and there are 
few amongst us, we fancy, who will not find in 
the plan of the special com some novel pro- 
posals, as well as some omissions of those which 
can hardly be deemed novel, the first effect of 
which will beto disappoint their expectations. 
All that we have to say upon this is simply to 
iterate the counsel already given—to listen 
first, to eschew prejudice, and to consider with 
all te impartiality that can be commanded, 
reasons pro and con in regard to such matters. 
We do not anticipate, nor indeed should we 
desire, silent acquiescence in anything which 
fails to secure hearty assent. No complicated 
scheme, as this must necessarily be, will be likely 
to please everybody in every particular. This 
is a question upon which vemust make up eur 
minds, whilst we hold fast by our principles, to 
give and take in respect of details, aud it will 
be a concession to unwisdom to exalt into the 
higher region of principle every expedient pro- 
posed with a view to its embodiment. 

Lastly, it will have to be taken into account 
that the plan of the special committee hus been 
drawn up with a view to the guidance of the 
public mind, rather than with a determination 
to insist upon its acceptance by Parliament 
when the time shall arrive for active legislation 
upon the subject. Any Government that may 


ever the crisis shall arrive for giving effect to 
the policy to which they relate, people generally, 
who aro interested in the question may not be 
beguiled by plausible suggestions, but that they 
shall have some standard in their own minds by 
which to test the morits of any measure that 
may hereafter be placed before them by com- 


petent authority. 


LORD GRANVILLE’S BURIALS MOTION. 


Tne debate and division on Earl Oranville's 
resolution on Monday night were the most 
remarkable incidents which have yet oocurred in 
the history of the Burials question. That the 
leader of the Liberal party in the upper House 
should have spontaneously taken up the sub- 
ject—that his proposal should have so closely 
harmonised with that of Mr. Osborne Morgan- - 
that the House of Lords should have debated 
it with great seriousness for nearly eight hours 
—that 240 peers should have voted, and that as 
many as ninety-two should have voted for the 
resolution—these are facts, the significance of 
which no one who has any practical acquaint- 
ance with politics will doubt. They may not 
show that the question is about to be settled ; 
but they do show that it has entered into a new 
and a highly interesting phase. 

The subject is not one which would be named 
among those best fitted to call forth Lord Gran- 
ville’s powers; but his lordship showed him- 
self to be able to grasp all the facts of the case; 
to arrange them with method and effectiveness, 
and, while dealing sympathetically with the 
grievance which he sought to remove, to 
address himself with fine tact and discrimination 
to an audience, a large portion of which were 
presumably altogether hostile to his views. 
Unlike the Duke of Richmond, who followed, 
he spoke, not as a superficial pleader, crammed 
with facts the hearing of which he was unable 
to appreciate, but as one who had studied the 
subject for himself, and who, baving arrived at 
conclusions of his own, was able to state them 
to others with a freshness, and an individuality, 


which evidenced his sincerity and earnestness, 
and bespoke the most favourable consideration 


for his resolution. 


The attitude of the Liberal party in regard to 
this matter is distinctly defiued by the proceed. 
ings of Monday night; when ninety-one Liberal 
peers responded to the summons of their chief. 
We need not inquire into the motives which 
animated them: it is enough to recognise the 
fact, aud what it indicates. The Liberal 
leaders have made up their minds that nothing 
but a thorough-going measure will close the 
controversy, aud if the present Government 
will not pass such a measure—wby then the 
Liberals will presently have the opportunity of 
doing so, and of thereby recovering some of the 
. they huve lost in the estimation of their 

onconformist supporters. 

We have spoken of Lord Granville’s sup- 
porters as a whole; but there is one of them 
whose support is specially significant. We 
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re fer to Lord Selborne. No one could listen to 
bjs serious speech without recalling the fact, that 
he separated himeelf from his party because he 
could not conscientiously join in disestablishing 
a Church. Nor can one doubt the truth of his 
lordship’s assurance that he had come most re- 
luctantly, and with painful anxiety, to the con- 
clusion that the existing law cannot be main- 
tained. Lord Selborne’s fidelity to the Esta- 
blishment will not be questioned, and he avows 
that one reason why he wishes to settle the 
zurials question is, because it is full of peril to 
the Church. And, being of that opinion, he 
ulso believes that the only possible solution of 
the difficulty is that contained in Lord Gran- 
ville’s resolution. r 7 beg is no speech 
in the debate which will make so great an im- 
pression on the minds of moderate Church- 
m on as that of the noble lord, whose attach- 
ment to the Church has often exposed him to 
the suspicions of some of his allies. They will 
find in that s as complete an exposure 
of the fallacies involved in the leading objections 
to the Burials Bill as could have been made by 
its ablest supporters. If, as was suggested by the 
Primate, the question has passed from the — 
of logio iuto that of feeling, it is not as Lord 
Selborne conclusively proved, because the oppo- 
nents of the present system have not the 
strongest grounds, in reason and in justice, on 
which to rest their case. 

To ascertain the attitude of the Government 
in relation to tho question, attention must be 

aid, not to the speech of the Ministerial leader, 
but to that of Lord Salisbury. The former, in 
a strain of dull levity which indicated utter un- 
cousciousness of the real state of matters, re- 
peated with parrot-like fluency the old and 
shallowaverments, that thegrievance complained 
of was not heard of till lately—was never large, 
and is constantly diminishing, and that Dis- 
souters er burial in consecrated ground, 
and with the Church of England service, to 
burial elsewhere, and in any other fashion. 
Yet he was obliged to close with the announce- 
ment that the Government intended to deal 
with this imaginary grievance, and would give 
to it their mst serious consideration ! 

Lord Falisbury took a very different line. 
Hie dealt with the question as one of great 
gravity, and as being full of difficulty. And he 
plainly intimated that the difficulty was one 
mainly ari-ing out of the hostility of the Esta- 
blished chryy. In that respect he contradicted 
the dictum of the Prime Minister, that the 
question was a sanitary, and not a sectarian 
ove. If,“ said Lord Salisbury, you pass 
this resolution, giving ministers of religion, 
who do not belong to the Established Church, 
unrestricted access to the graveyard, you will 
wound the clergy in their deepest and ten- 
derest feelings, and you will raise a grievance 
far more serious than that you have now to 
deal with.” That is a confession that the laity 
are, in this matter ,on one side and the clergy 
on the other, and the Government are in this 
cruelly embarrassing position, that the great 
majority of the clergy, whom they fear to 
ofead are the supporters who so greatly helped 
to bring them into office. 

The Archbishop of Oanterbury confirmed this 
view by similar statements. It was anticipated 
that he would support Lord Granville; but 
dare not” waited upon “I would” all through 
his speech. His private opinion, as he ad- 
— went — than 0 * which 

e expressed as the or of the Episco 
Bench, and, like Lord Selisbury, he tasted en 
the necessity for a tender for the feel- 
ings of the clergy, while he left it to be 
inferred that his own sympathy with their 
feelings was but small. 

If anybody wishes to have a vivid idea ef 
the contradictions, the vacillation, and the 
timidity which characterise the ecclesiastical 
mind in dealing with this question, let him read 
carefully the proceedings in Convocation last 
week, ani the speech of Archbishop Tait. 
The bishops, it seems, have scre them - 
selyes; up to the conclusion that there must 
be some change in the law, and they 
are willing to assent to the addition of 
unconsecrated ground to the churchyards—to 
the construction of a new service for the un- 
taptized—-to un alternative service for those 
who object to the present one, and finally, to the 
singing of some of Watts's and Doddridge's 
funeral hymns! Nothing could exceed the 
tremulous caution with which the archbishop 
announced these concessions. If he had been 
walking among burning lava he could not 
have picked his way with more painful circum- 
epechon, 

The policy of tha archbishop is astute, if it 
be not very courageous, or very Christian, Ho 
avows that ho wishes to detach from tho sup- 
yorters of the Burials Bill those who 
would bo satisfied with what he calls 
reasonable concessions; in the hope that 


when the worst, and harshest, features of 
the present system have been modified, those 
who assail the principle on which it rests will be 


erlesa to do further mischief.. That is also. 


ikely to be the policy of the Government. Bat 
we believe that it will fail. There wasa time 
when it would have been successful; but that 
time has , and all that ocearred on Mon- 
day night confitms our belief that the attempt 
to maintain the clerical monopoly in church- 
yards by superficial and delusive expedients 
will hasten the issue which there is so much 


anxiety to avert. 


- 


THE LORDS’ DEBATE ON THE BURIALS 
QUESTION, 


On Monday night, in the most numerous assem- 
bly of peers that has taken place in the present 
session of Parliament, Earl Granville moved the 
resolution respecting the law of burial of which he 
had previously given notice. The resolution runs 


as follows :— 


That it is desirable that the law relating to the burial 
of the dead in Eugland should be amended (I), by 
giving facilities for the in erment of deceased persons 
without the use of the Burial Service of the Church of 
England in churchyards in which they have a right of 
interment, if the relatives or friends having the charge 
of their funerals shall so desire ; (2), by enabling the 
relatives or friends having charge of the fnoeral of any 
deceased person to conduct cuch funeral in any church- 
yard in which the deceased had a right of interment, 
with such Christian and orderly religious observances 
ns to them may seem fit. 


His lordship, on rising, after alluding to his own 
indisposition, said that he was anxious to avoid 
everything which could give rise to an angry feeling 
upon this question. No apology, however, was 
due to the House for bringing the matter 
under its consideration. It added neither to its 
dignity nor its weight that they should wait for 
proposals from the Government, or for some chance 
measure from the other House. The question was 
one of great political interest, and he was glad to 
eee the Episcopal bench so full (there were twenty- 
one bishops present). Having defended his course in 
bringing in a resolution instead of a bill, the noble 
lord proceeded to explain the law of burial. He 
then said 


Your lordships may ask why I seek an amendment of 
the law of burial. or these reasons: First, because 
that law was enacted for a state of things which does 
not exist at this moment; it was enacted when the 
whole of the community was supposed to belong to one 
denomination ; secondly, it was enacted when it was 
considered that the service of the Church as per- 
formed by the clergyman was the only safe passport for 
the dead; and, thirdly, this law was enacted ata time 
when it was not contemplated that the Burial Se: vice 
would be performed over persons who did not believe 
in it. The existing law is regarded as agrievance by 
Nonconformists. Of course, | have heard it asserted 
that the burial law is no grievance, or that, at best, it 
is only a simulated grievance, to the Dissenters ; but I 
maintain that it is utterly impossible to make good 
that assertion. I donot want to trouble your lordships 
with statistics, but I have been looking back, aud 
though the statistics adduced three years ayo in sup- 
port of an alteration of the law are by no means com- 
plete with reference to the present state of the ques- 
tion, I should be content to rest my case on those sta- 
tistics. Lask whether there are not hundred of chapels 
without burial-grounds attached tothem, and without 
burial-grounds other than the churchyards at a con- 
venient distance. I ask whether the congregations of 
those chapels, excopting such of them as happen to 
be persons of great wealtb, and who therefore are able 
to sustain the expense of removing the remains of 
their relatives to a distance, are not obliged to use the 
churchyards as buria!-places. And I ask whether, if a 
religious service is read in those cases, it may not be 
— by a clergyman who does not sympathise in the 
religious sentiments of the deceased or with the reli- 
— feelings of the mourners, Now, I ask your 
ordships toconsider what your own feelings would be 
in your own country if you, being members of the 
Established Church, were obliged to see your children 
or other relatives buried bya Roman Catholic priest 
with the Roman Catholic service, or by a Dissenting 
minister with a Dissenting service. And sup the 
case of the Roman Catholic priest thinking that the 
child was not duly baptised, or of the Dissenting mini- 
ster objecting that it been baptized before fall age, 
and that on either, of those grounds any religious service 
whatever were refused, don't you think you would 
regard that as a grievanco (Hear, hear.) 


Having referred to the Wesleyans as not objecting 
much to the service of the Church, and to the 
earlier history of the movement, the noble lord 
adverted to the political aspect of the question, and 
to political Nonconformity. He said :— 


It is rather hard when a grievance i, suffered quietly 
to say that those whom it affects do not feel it, and 
then when they do come to Parliament in a legitimate 
way for redress to turn round and tell them that their 
Nonconformity is political Noneonformity. (Hear, 
hear.) The Nonconformists have quito as much right 
to be politicians as any other class of the community, 
I admit that among Nonconformists, as among Roman 
Catholics and among persons of all Cuurches, there may 


—— — 


be men who use the name of reiigion only as a veil for 


their political designs. But even suppose that were 
so in re.ation to the agitation for the removal of the 
grievance now in question, woul: it, Lask, b. a reason 
ior treating with neglect a demand in which the whole 
body of the Nouconformists feel so deep an interest 


He next proceeded to give illustrations of the 


hardship of the present law, and then explained 
the nature of the reselutions which he proposed to 
move, and disc posmble objections to them. 
According to our law, persons unworthy of any burial 
service may be buried in one of our consec church- 
yards. Does not that desecrate the sanctity of tho 
grouvd? If not, 1 confess it is to me uniutelligible 
that it can be desecrated by the burial of a worthy 
person who does not N che Church of England 
over whom a burial service is said, though it is not the 
burial service of the Church of Englan How can it 
be said that the person unworthy of any burial service, 
and buried like an ox or an ass, does not desecrate the 
consecrated ground, while a person such as I have just 
named does desecrate it? (Hear, hear.) Another 
objection, and one which ap to have the sanction 
of the Prime Minister, is that those who propose to 
amend the law make a one-sided proposal,—that whilo 
Churchmen would be confined to one particular class 
of burial places, Nonconformists would have liberty in 
the choice of their places of burial. My lords, I thought 
we wore proud of belonging to the National Church of 
the country; I thought we rejoiced in our parochial 
system, and that we gloried in our beautiful Liturgy. 
(Hear, hear.) If that be so, I cannot appreciate the 
objection to which I have just referred. It may boa 
good argument for disestablishment ; it may be a good 
argument for destroying the legislation of the Church ; 
it may be a good argumeut for reforming or abolishing 
the rubric ; but that it is an argument as between 
Churchmen aod Dissenters is what I cannot seo. 
(Hear.) 
As to the support of burial-grounds the Noncon- 
formists had all the rights they had before the abo- 
lition of Church-rates. Another point was then 
dealt with— 


It is said that if the churchyards be opened to Noncon- 
formistsit will be impossible to close the churchesagainst 
them. Thatis an argument which has been described 
as irresistible in reason; but I confess that lam not 
quite sure that itis a truthful argument, Your lord- 
ships may or may not agree to my proposal ; but you 
have already agreed to the Act repealing the Test Act, 
to the Marriage Act, and to the Church Rates Aboli- 
tion Act. Would not the argument have been equally 
good against any of these measures! (Hear, hear.) 


Next the various proposals for the settlement of 
this question were discussed, in the course of which 
his lordship reasoned against separate burial- 
grounds, and against undertaking ‘‘the invidious 
task of framing- a ceremonial for Nonconformists. 


No ono has a right to ask the Church to do this, and 
if you are inclined to make such a great concession, 
what on earth is to prevent you making it in the most 
gracious manner you can? Why should we assume the 
invidious burden of framing for them a formulary which 
we kuow they will not accept? Another proposal 
which bas been made is to allow anyone to be buried in 
the churchyard and to repeal the law which compels 
acceptance of the services of the Church and of the 
ministrations of a clergyman. This is tantamount to 
silent burial —burial without religious consolation at the 
very time when it is most acceptable to mourning rela- 
tives; and this is so repugnant to the feelings of the 
majority of Dissenters that I think we may dismiss it 
without further consideration. In what | propose is 
— anything unknown in any other parts of the 
world ! 


The noble lord next made a comprehensive state- 
ment of the law of burial in other countries, both in 
Europe and America, showing that the church- 
yards of America and Europe, and of the whole 
civilised world, were open.” Lastly, he touched 
upon the Disestablishment question :— 


About half a century ago a witty definition of that 
word“ disestablishment was given, It was suid to be 
a word used for the protection of all the bad of 
the Establishment, founded on the opinion that those 
who aimed at reforming the bad parts had in view the 
subversion of the good. (“ Hear, hear, and a laugh) 
All I bave to say, my lords, is that if I thought my 
resolution would tend to the disestablishment of the 
Church I would not have put it on your panes, nor 
would I be here to advocate it. Not that I think an 
establishment good for every country. I don’t think, 
for instance, that an establishment even of the Roman 
Catholic Church would be good®for Ireland. But even 
if I were a Nonconformist, I own I thiok the Esta- 
blished Charch is so large a tree, with roots going so 
far into the very soil of our institutions, that it would 
require very grave and careful consideration before I 
should consent to put a hand to upset it. (Hear, bear.) 
I not only believe that the Church is more efficient and 
its wealth better administered than it was, but I have 
no doubt the lay members of the Church are much 
more willing to contribute of their wealth to her sup- 
port than they were. I believe, though, as regards the 
internal affairs of the Church, there may be some 
groat dangers, that she is secure with regard to rivalry 
and enmity outside. There is one respect in which [ 
believe she has gained—by that genuine Conser- 
vative feeling which has operated those enor- 
mous changes and improvements both in civil 
and religious liberty which have been carried out 
during the last forty years, by the abolition of abuses 
similar to that to which I have called your lordships’ 
attention, and of grievances, whether civil or religious. 
(Hear, hear.) But do your lordships believe that if 
absolute treedom were given to Convocation the Tests 
Acts would have been repealed long since? The clergy 
as. a body were against their abolition; they were 
against tho abolition of Church-rates. But now, though 


| I believe it is possible that a small minority of the 


— 


| 


clergy might be found in favour of reimposing Church 
rates, not half-a-dozen would be found who would 
reimpose those restrictions on Dis-enters which were 
felt to be so great a grievance. (Hear, hear.) My 
lords, my voice is nearly failing me, and I fear your 


lordships dre wearied. (Cheers) In conclusion, I do 
commend my resolution most respectfully to 
your lordsbip's consideration. I have already 
shown that its object is not dangerous, that 


there are complete prece ſeuts, standing o four 
legs, in fits favour. If I may be allowed, I would 
now use the words applied by Lord Liverpool's Govern- 
ment, in passing an Act almost exactly of the same 
principle, I would recommend this resolution to you 
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as a charter of toleration : as a direct deslaration that | tion to the 


„ man of the community, whatever his religions 
— may be, sbould have a right to be interred 
with the rites of bis own persuasion. (Cheers. ) 

The Duke of RKicumonp and Gonbox, after re- 
fering to the mode of ure by a resolution, aud 
to Earl de Grey's bill, p ed to deal with 
the motion. e expressed his belief that the 
alleged grievance was not generally felt, and not 

even the Nonconformists. He 


wid 
wastes the recent statistics as showing that there | 


were only 8,000,000 who were subject to a 


grievance, and of these many did not feel it. He land. The bisho 


gave the Parliamentary divisions upon the question, 
aad then denounced the pro resolution, of the 


| 
| 


second part of which he said, I must say that | 


more rode invasion of the sacred 
churchyard than he contemplates I 
called upon to consider.” His grace proceeded to 
argue that cases in other countries were not parallel, 
and that Nouconformists were not the only persons 
whose feelings were concerned. Regudiog the 
Establishment :— 

Now, another objection which I have to the 
of the noble earl is, that it seems to me to be a 
step towards the disestablishment of the Church. 


recincts of the 


l 
irect 
I 


ve never been this question and we shall bs able to settle it. 


— — 


Lelieve that the separation of Church and State would | 


be a calamity, for I look upon the Established 
Coarch as one of the greatest blessings this coun 
posseases. hear.) I gathered from what f 


Hear, 

from my =. friend that he aleo is proud of the 
Fstablished Church, Dut I am afraid be will find that 
those whom he so abl ts on this occasion 
are not such friends ot that Establishment as he is 
himself. 

The noble duke next quoted from the resolutions of 
the Manchester Liberation Conference of 1872, from 
recent speeches by Sir Wilfrid Lawson aud Dr. 
L ndels, with regard to the ultimate objects of the 
Nonconformists, adding :— 


the lish language means. (Uheers.) Though my 
noble friend says that he does not mean to carry it to 
that extent, those whom he represeuts are clearly not 


If that is not disestablishment, I do not know what 


' 


| ic by taking the question fairly in baud. I do not believe 


regular service of the Church of Eng- 

land. Of course, up to this point, they have not 

o further than saying that such service shal! be used 

y the clergyman of the parish. , 
As to children wh» had died without baptism they 
considered that some religious service should be 
used, and as rds un i Baptists, he had 
no doubt they also were entitled to be committed to 
the grave with the same words of hope as others. 
As res Roman Catholics he also thought that 
the laws should be altered so as to allow Christian 
burial without the service of the Church of Eng- 
also thought that ringing at the 


ve might be allowed. In conclusion the Arch- 
ishop said :— 
My lords, I am confident we hive only to set oar 


minds gravely to the determined pnrpose of 1 — 
(Gear, 
hear.) It is ridiculous to suppose that a question which 
bas beeo settled ia every couutry in the world, as far 
as | know, except iu—which has been settled even 
in the dominions of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan — 
cannot be settled in this intelligen: and t coun- 
try—(cheers)—if men hare no other desire but simply 
to settle this question. My lords, it is said you will not 
settle this qu.stion so as to be satisfactory to the Libera- 
tion Society. I do not suppose you wil), (Cheers.) I 
am not at all certain that one of the most unfortunate 
things that could havpen to that body woul! be the 


settlement of this question in a moderate and candid | 
manner. 


I am not sure that it would not be more 
satisfactory to an bon. member in another to be 
able to make speeches upon it. Bat what [ want to do 

is to put an end to auything Ike a real grievance, : 
though it affocts only few persons. I am anxious 

that we should see as as possible who it is who 
wishes to disestablish the Church of England and who 
it is who wishes to maintain it. Iam anxious to detach 
from the movement for disestablishment the agitation 
which is kept up on this question, and we can so detach 


that the t Nupconformist bodies in this oountry are 
very muvh iu earnest about makiog more of a grievanve 


_ of this subject than it really amounts to. I am sorry | 


' 


of that opinion. He will not be able to stop there, for 


they will not be satisfied with anything short of the | and I 


Church. I am not bere to deny that there is 
grievance, but I say it is a very small grievance, and 
say ic is daily aud rang A iy 
crease}the cemeteries the churcbyarda, so you 
dimiuish that grievance to the swallest possible 
quantity. The subject is one which bas engaged the 
aitentiun of Her Majesty's Government, aud we desire 
to approach it totally uufettered, which we say we shail 
not be able to do if the resolution of the uoble lord 
was passed. If the first res>lution only was proposed 
] should n t feel m; self justitied in oppo-ing it, as your 
lurdsbips have already reed to something of the same 
kind; therefore the course 1 
regard to the first resolution would be to move the pre- 
vious question. If the secoud resolution should come 
under the coosidera'ion of your lordships I should feel 
uiyself bound to mee. it with a direct negative, because 
I believe it to be impracticable and unjust, and offen- 
ai ve to the great body of the members of the Established 
Church of this ovuutry, (Cheers. 

After some conversation relating t» the form of 
the resolution, the Archbishop of CANTERBURY 
rose to speak. He said that he was bound to con- 
sider not only abstract resolut ions, but the 
best possible mode uf settling a very difficult and 
a very intricate question.” The socner that question 
was settled the better it would be for the Church 
of England, and the religious welfare of the 
nation: 

Nothing can be more undesirable than that a question 

of this kind, which touches men on the tenderest points, 
and which is likely to stir up many heartburnings, 
should be trifled with; and I hope and trust Her 
Majesty's Government will pot only seriously consider 
this question, as the noblo duke tells us they are doing 
— I suppose it is almost impossible for any one to 
have observed the indications of public opinion for some 
time without seriously considering it—but that they 
will seriously consider it with a view to ite solution. 
(Hear, hear.) I should have beon better pleased if the 
Loble duke had been able to announce that he was 
}repared with a bill to s-ttle this question. I am not 
without Lope that, if the Government do not introduce 
a bill this session, they will at least consider the matter 
carefully during the long vacati and next session 
bring in a distinct measure; for 1 do think it is the 
duty of the Government to some measure, It 
is totally impossible the bishops can be expected to 
propose such a measure; aud I am sure no good citizea 
would desire that such a measure should be introduced 
except under circumstances favourable to is speedy 
passage through Parliament. 
The Archbishop next proceeded to discuss the 
resolution, but in very general terms, in the 
course of which he said that the feelings of the 
clergy must be respected,” that they were in a state 
of ‘‘apprehension ” ; but that when they have the 
whole case before them I feel confident tbe clergy 
will not be behind others in endeavouring to give 
what is just and fair to their Disscnting brethren, 
and also in attempting t» settle a very. difficult 
question, the keeping open of which appears to me, 
by its irritating influence, to be most dangerous 
to the peace of the Established Church.” Having 
desc: ibed what had taken place in Cunvocation, he 
said :— 

I wish to state that the Li-heps, by a large majority 
of ten to five, have also, as | un erstand, arrived at two 


a 
I 


| 


’ 


tv adopt with | Robert Ha'l, and even those who beard 


| 


other conclusions, which | merely throw out as they 
may, perhaps, help us iv arriving at a solution of the 


practical difficulties of this question. I believe I am 
right in sayiug that it is the wish of the bishops that 
the restriction which at present exis's tu use the whole 
of the service of the Church of Eugland shall, in certain 
cases, be relaxed, aud that anvtber service more likely 
t approve itself to the Visseutiog memwvers of the com- 
munity shall be setted, and being setthd shall 
b used where the friends wishing it bave any ol jee. 


that so many of them have taken a new view of the | 
great aud svlemn responsibility of the State fur the | 
socia', moral, and religious welfare of the community, | 

they will learn to return more to the —5 
ings of 
subject. [ am certain that those 
scendants now enjoy bave not do. eso by declamatory 
speeches carefully prepared fur the platform, in order 
that they might excite agitation ayainst the Established 
Church. They had succeeded rather because, like 
Larduer and Watts, they were men of learning, 
or like others whom we may remember in our own day 
they roused the mind and conscienve by their great 
eloquence, The days ae passe l, perhaps, when eny 
mau now living can call to mind the influence of 
ward Irving 
are now few and far between. He waa, indee!, reareu 
in an Established Church, but his position and iuflu--ncs 
were these of a Nunovnformist. The e men, I say, 
secured the rights of their fellows, not ly raising paltry 
questions us to how many words should be used in a 
graveyard, or in contending with the clergy of the 
Churvh of Eugland, They held their own by their 
learning, by their eloquence, by their knowledge of the 
Scriptures, by the influence which they gained over 
men's hvarts. Io like manner, I do trust that the 
better feeling of the Nonconoformists will be roused, 
and that the higher and nobler elements in these bodies 
will detach themselves from these petty squabbles, and 
not endeavour by means of them to injure a Church 
which, if they only knew their owa interests well, the 
would see to be the great bulwark between them an 
other dangerous notions, the great belp towards makiog 
this a truly religious country —religious in the highest 
sense, because uniting religion with moderation and 
reason, (Cheers.) 

The Archbishop of Yorx regre‘ted the acrimony 
with which the question was dis:ussed, but as to 
the clergy, he said they it as a question of 
Establishment or disestablishment. 


T am not able, however, to look upon the question as 
one involving this issue, and I desire very much to 
2 the question from that of disestablishment. 

e shall Nght the battle against disestablishinent ou 
very bad 
grave. 
The archbishop proceeded to refer fo the report of 
the Lower House of Convocation in 1871, and 
rorarked that the Government must be looked to 
etfectually to settle the question. Relief should be 
given to the Nenconformist, while the rights of the 
clergy should be preserved. 


The Earl of Kiwpervey said no one approached 
the question with a desire to provoke a = 
controversy or to make political capital. After a 
reference to t!.c Irish law, he said that the burials 
question was especially one for the laity. Every 
oce who votid for the resolution on that side of 
the House wonld not do 20 because he regarded it 
as a blow to the Church of England, but fur exactly 
the opposite reason. (Cheers) 

The Bishop of Lincotn appealed to their lord- 
ships to protect the churchyard against desecra- 
tion. 

Viscount Miptrrox feared that Dissenters were 
not disposed to accept the proposals made. He 
would prefer to proceed by a bill. 

Earl Spescenr dwelt upon the 


— if we have to tight it by the side of the 
ear.) 


ievances of Dis- 


seuteirs. As to the fear of scandal, he said :— 


It was very unlike'y that those who wont to a church: | 
yard to perform a religious ceremony and to give con- 
solation to tho bereaved would indulge in ivvectives 
against the Church or the clergy. He believed a large 
number of people were su‘furing from the grievance how | 
complained of. I: was particularly felt in the rural 
parts of Loglan-t and in almoat every parish of Wales | 
But if it pre a led much less extensively -Mit were even | 
confined to a single congrezatiun—he thought it should 
at once be removed. „ he credit of the National Church 


demanded the, » hie be felt convinced the position of | 


feeling or 
| rest for a mowent until he bad done 
- deepest and tenderest feelings 


fathers of the Nonconformist body on this | 
them who in arrived when it 
lens; for, as you in | former times have secured the rights which their de- 


| 


1 


laut on of the noble earl, he s 


attached. 


that Church would be great! strengthen d : 
| ccaston so fast ond equitenie, (Hear, * mae 


Tue Bishop of Lonpox dwelt upon the fact that 
the Church of England services were em- 
ployed by Dissenters. Nonconformists had ts, 

ai been exaggerated. He was thankful 


was the 


freehold of the cle and how relig: 
had rgyman, religious liberty 


When this is the state of th 


I venture to think 


it is no longer t—that, indeed, it is 

longer safe to endeavour to — what 42 
a mere wretched relic of au antiquated tion. 
I use the word tion on purpose, for the present 


perseou 
things is in poy 


ld like it, Sup. 
* * 
— of 7 — 1 


country, lic or otherwise ; that 
who was dearer to you than your own life 
found that if be or she were to lie 

ground they must be interred with 
clergy whose form of faith 


erroneous and mischievous, 


; aad 


fil 


i 


D be the very 

that state of things; you would 

use your utmost energies 

which yet some of your XI 

and in the case of Tr 
(C I venture to think 


2 
b 


i 


grievance would u 


(Hear.) I veuture to think 


bis own, no man of high 
system altered, It is all rery 
law to say there is no grievance 
It the case were their own, the 
was vo grievance, If they di 
mean what they said, and if they 
said, they would be objects not 
of wonder and pity. (Hear.) 
right to teach a small minority « 
the clergy alesson which they 
There are few of them, and 


from time to time cousiderable 
need to be taught that, like other 
situations, they are officers of the law 
legal duties, They 
lany ought not to be 
deepest and tenderest feelings to their—I had 
said their cabrio, but I do not wish to use any word 
which can possibly give offence to any mau. 
Some resisted this demand, because if, it wers 
to, other demands would have to be conceded. 
f they were just demands they would have tu be 
conceded :-— 


Your lordsbips, at any rate, have the power to show 
the ny | that you are willing on this question w 
listen to the counsels of wisdom and of moderation. 
You can show the country that you thoroughly appre. 
clate the saying of a famous man of the last ceutury 
that maguanimity 222 is not seldom the truest 
wisdom,” and as nobody doubts your power so I 
that by voting in favour of this resolution you will show 
that you have not only the power, but the will. 
(Cheers. ) 

Earl Newson held that the rights of Nonoonfor - 
mists bad been very much ated by the 
abolition of Church-rates. He did not deny the 
existence of a grievance, but it had been exagge- 
rated. The yey the resolution would impede 
the settlement of the question. 

The Bi ‘of Exerer said, as he stood very 
nearly alone on that bench in supporting the reso- 

not lke to vote 
without explaining what were the reasons which 
induced bim to favour the resolution, It was of 
the greatest importance that there should, if possible, 
be uo longer any delay ia removing that which was 
unjust to Nonconformists and mischievous to the 
Church of England. It was unjust to them that 
they should ‘be excluded from that Which all 
natural and right-feeling men would give them ; it 
was mischisvous to the Church of Eogland that it 
should be put in the attitude io which it now stood, 
refusing what all ordinary people would say ought 
to have been conceded sume time ago. It was 
doing the Church of Eogland great harm, for no 
r mischief could be done her then to alienate 
the sympathies and affections of the body of 
the people. ‘There were not only political agitators 
to deal with—he should care little indeed if they 
were to remain unsatisfied to the end ; bat there 
were many religiuns people among Nonconformists 
who felt that iu this matter we were treating Noo- 
covformists with unkindoess and injustice and 
without a fair reason for doiug so. 

The Marquis of Satispury said the claim now 
made was to a right which had never been pos- 
sessed, and to a privilege which had never been 
exercised, As to the deffleulties of the question 
he said :— 

The ren] difficulty is about the person by whom the 
service is to be That is the point which makes it 
difficult to understand bos the issue of pure justice can 
be raised, You may claim that the religious feelings 
of the mau's relations shall not be irritated by a service 
with which they do not agree ; but it is impossible to 
raise any plea iu favour of a claim that the service shall 
be read by a person to whi m the relations happen to be 
I think it is in reference to the wistinction 
between the persou who performs the service and the 
service to be performed that the difficulty is to be not 
over by authorising the use of hymus. Of course, 
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hymns cannot be admitted in any degree of latitude, 
because doctrines might be introduced in a versified 
form; but there is this advantage, that it entirely 
gives the go-by to the question by whom the service 18 
to be performed. I do not know that it is in that idea 
that any solution of the difficulty is to be found. 


The noble lord said there must be some tests, some 
formula and some symbols. Why was the p d 
service to be confined to Christians ? Why nut Jews? 
and was it possible to exclude the Unitarian? He 
referred to a burial service compiled by Mr. Austin 
Holycake, and quoted a single verse from a hymn 
there to show what might ha After some 
further remarks, the speaker said :— 

I do not at al dispute that the nsibility lies 
on Her Majesty's Government of approaching a question 
which is generally admitted to be ripe at least for an 
attempt to deal with. (Hear, hear.) I do not despair, 
I will not say of satisfying agitators with respect 
to it, for that is impossible, or even the noble 
carl opposite, for that would be difficult—(a 
laugh)—but at all events of allaying any real 
— 2 of bitterness which may exist, and taking away 
any pretence for setting up a real grievance against the 
Church. (Hear, * t is our duty to address our- 
selves to this task. e shall do it with the earnest 
wish that we may be able to find a solution that will, 
at any rate, set at rest the most bitter and dangerous 
part ofthe controversy. But while we earnestly desire to 

every holy and pious feeling, and to do justice 
to a sentiment which, although we may think it erro- 
neous, we cannot but reverence in our hearts, while we 
sLall avoid doing injury to any just or natural suscep- 
tibilities, we shall remember that in dealing with such 
a question the first consideration which must always 
resent itself to our minds is that we do nothing to 
jure, even by a single bair's-breadth, the greatest and 
most beneficent of all our institutions—the Estab:ished 
Church of England. (Cheers.) 

Lord Setporne said that his conclusion had 
been arrived at in view of the interests of the 
Church. When in the House of Commons, he had 
not committed himself upon the subject, but the 
question had grown in importance, and the noble 
lord (Granville), had done service to the Church by 
bringing it forward. Having reviewed the course of 
the debate, he said every year the question becanie 
more and more urgent, and the danger of postponing 
it more formidable. There was a grievance, and no 
answer could be given to it. 

My lords, I quite admit that the region of feeling is 
very much concerned io this question, but, depend 

it, it has not out of the region of logic— 
(Hear, )—and the irresistible case of those who 
have this grievance is that the logie is all on their sido, 
and, at least, t part of the feeling is on their side 
also, (Hear, .) Is there any conceivable logical 
answer to the observation that in these cases you devy 
after death that religious liberty which in every other 
— 4 is given to the deceased during the whole of 
their lives! You deny this liberty, in the present state 
of the law, in two ways—by refusing to them the 
liberty of being religious in their own way, and by 
imposing upon them the necessity of being religious in 
your way. (Hear, hear.) If there ever was a com: 
lete case in point of logic, surely it is this case. 
hatever may be the feelings of the clergy—and | hope 
I shall be believed when | say there is uo man in this 
House, not even on the Episcopal Bench, who respects 
the clergy more than I do—you may depend upon it 
that the common feeling of human vature will go with 
the logic in this case. (Hear, hear.) 


He held that the continued agitation of the ques- 
tion wonld be mischievous. Having referred to 
the Parliamentary history of the question, he 
said that no settlement was possible which did not 
satisfy the principles of the resolution. The first 
part been conceded by both Houses of Con- 
vocation and by the Church Defence Institution, 
but it alone could not settle the difficulty. 


I cannot understand how any Churchman can possibly 
take up the ground that if a thing is to be permitte: it 
is to be done in a less rather than in a moro religious 
way. Asa Churchman, it appears to me that religious 
liberty requires not only that Nonconformists shall be 
relieved services to which they conscientiously 

but that the service of the Church is profanod, 
and the Church wronged y by wey, that service upon 
them. It is oontrary to the first principles ou which 
the Church is founded to say to Noucouformists, If 
you will not accept religion in our way, you shall, as far 
as we are concerned, do the thing that you wish to do 


religiously in u — which is not religious.” How could 
consecrated ground be desecrated by any man's prayers! 
How could prayer or praise be less consistent with con- 
secration than silent burial? I cannot imagine how any 
one could fail to sympathise with the feelings expressed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury when he described the 
funeral procession singing a hymn up to the gate of the 
churchyard, and ceasiog there through the prohibition 
of the Church; but I could not understand how the 
right rev, prelate could fail to admit the force of the 
same prohibition as applied to prayer. 

In conclusion, after pointing out the distinction 
— yy churches and churchyards, the noble lord 
gal 

There is no logical ground for saying that the Church 
will follow, or that the disestablishment of the Church 
will follow, the granting of this concession, and it is a 
most dangerous thing for the Church of England to 
rost its maintenauce on a false issue like this. I am 
not cone of those who ay, Tut justitia ruat cœlum,“ 
for I think the heaveus are more likely to fall if we do 
not do justice than if we doit. (“ Hear, hear, aud 
loud cries of ‘ Divide.“ 


At one o'clock the House divided :—Contents, 
92; non - contents, 148; majority against the 
motion, 56. 


The resolution was supported by eight dukes, 
Argyll, Devoushire, Grattou, Leinster, St. Albans, 
Somerset, Sutherland, and Westminster; four mar- 
quises—Ailesbury, Lansdowne, Huntly, and Ripon; 
twenty-eight earls—Abingdon, Airlie, Bessborougb, 


Breadalbane, Camperdown, Chichester, Clarendon, 
Carysfort, Cork, Cowper, Ducie, Dunraven, Elgin, 
Granville, Ilchester, Kimberley, Listowel, Love- 
lace, Morley, Normanton, Portsmouth, Rosebery, 
Spencer, Sefton, Sligo, Stair, Sydney, and Zetland ; 
six viscounts deve for the motion—Canterbury, 
Cardwell, Halifax, Lismore, Powerscourt, and 
Enfield. Bishop Temple was the sole member of the 
Episcopal bench who voted forthe resolution. The 
rest of the minority consisted of lords. In the majo- 
rity were six dukes—Beaufort, Buccleuch, Man- 
chester, Marlborough, Richmond, and Rutland ; and 
sixteen bishops—Bangor, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, 
Chichester, Ely, Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Llandaff, London, Ripon, 
Rochester, Salisbury, St. Asaph, Winchester. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York did not vote. 
The former paired against the resolution; the 
latter neither voted nor paired. ~The Bishops of 
Durham, Norwich, Worcester, Chester, Oxford, 
and Manchester were absent unpaired. Earl Grey 
and twenty-two other peers paired in its favour. 
The division was almost strictly a party one, the 
minority being composed exclusively of Liberals, 
while in the majority was Lord Eliot, formerly one 
of the Liberal membersfor Devonport. Including the 
pairs 286 peers are accounted fer. The number 
voting for the resolution was one in excess of that 
which supported the Earl of Shaftesbury’s motion 
affecting the Royal Titles Bill on April 3. 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 
MR. GORDON’S MEETINGS. 


MALMEsBURY, WiLts.—On Monday evening last 
Mr. Gordon lectured in the Town Hall, Maimes- 
bury, Mr. S. Clarke presiding. There was a fair 
attendance, and good hearing. The Rev. Mr. 
Hockin, curate of an adjoining parish, spoke at 
length in reply, and Mr. Gordon’s rejoinder raised 
the audience. Resolution carried by a large 
majority. Hearty votes of thanks. 

Me.ksHaM.—On Tuesday evening Mr. Gordon 
lectured in the Town Hall, Melksham, Mr. Oatley 
being voted to the chair. A first meeting, and great 
caution. Still, a good and mos? respectable 
attendance, and great attention to lecture. No 
opposition. 

Ew Swinpon.—On Wednesday evening Mr. 
Gordon lectured in the Mechanics’ Hall, New 
Swindon, when a large and enthusiastic audience 
assembled. H. R. Evans, Esq., presided, and read 
several letters of apology, includivg one from Mr. 
H. Richard, M. P. r. Morgan Lloyd, M. P., also 
addressed the meeting, delivering a very suggestive 
address. Rather late in the season, but a capital 
meeting, nevertheless. Mr. Evans is an old 
supporter at Newport, where he re-ides, but he has 
recently acquired considerable landed interest in 
this borough. 

CHIPPENHAM. —On Thursday evening, Mr. Gordon 
lectured in the Temperance Hall, Chippenham, the 
Rev. Mr. Bardnell presiding. Audience much larger 
than on the first occasion of Mr. Gordon's visit, 
last year, and the vicar, and a small host of clerical 
and other supporters present. At the close of the 
lecture, which, having a few interruptions, was 
well receiveb, and two or three lesser fry had 
spoken, the Rev. Mr. Littlewood, of Bath, played 
nage ere for the other side, and spoke at length, 

r. Gordon replying, and to the great glee of his 
audience. On the whole, and certainly so far as 
Mr. Gordon was concerned, a pleasant controversy, 
and jointly moved thanks to chairman. Better 
things are yet to be hoped for, and in the county 
generally. 

WILTON, NEAR SALIsBURY.—On Friday evening, 
Mr. Gordon lectured in the Congregational School, 
Wilton, near Salisbury, the pastor presiding. Both 
the Town Hall and the Co-operators’ Hall had 
been refused for the meeting, and there was no- 
thing for it but to meet in the school, great indig 
nation being expressed at this necessity, Wilton 
being a Parliamentary borough, moreover. Capital 
mectiog every way, and good week’s work, for 
Wiltshire. 


MaxcuesTer Desare.—Mr. J. F. Alexander, as 
secretary of the Manchester and Salford Auxiliary 
of the Liberation Society, has forwarded Mr. 
Gorcon the following resolution of the Executive, 

ed at the last monthly meeting, Mr. Stanway 
ackson in the chair— That the warmest thanks 
of this committee are due, and are hereby tendered, 
to Mr. J. H. Gordon for the ability, tact, and self- 
ssion shown by him in the recent discussion, 
in spite of the annoyances and embarrassment 
caused by the disgraceful interruptions of the 
Church Defence adherents.” 

Painswick.—On April 27 the Rev. J. Scott 
James, of Stratford-on-Avon, lectured in the school- 
room, Gloucester-street, on the Pilgrim Fathers, 
to a large and deeply interested audience. In the 
absence of 8. 8. Dickenson, Esq., the Rev. F. 
Smith presided. 
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Dr. pe Jonan’s Liant-Brown Cop Liver Or — 
In Debility of Adults its efficacy is unequalled Mr. Kow- 
land Dalton, District Medical Ofticer at tury St. Edmund's, 
writes:--The effects of Dr. de Jongh’s Od are sure and 
most remerkable, especially in hat broken down state of 
heakh and strength which usually precedes and favours 
tub reular deposit, It has certainly been the ouly means of 
euvingg my life on two Occasions; and even now, when 1 feel | 
‘out of condition,’ 1 take it, an lke it, uum ed with any 
thing, as being the most agreeable way” Sold only in cap- 
suled Imperial Hali-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pinte, 46. 9d.; Quarts, | 
Ys, by ali Chemists, Sole Consignees, Ansar, Harford, and 
Co., 77, Strand, Londou.— Abt.] | 


Beligions und Benominutional News. 


NEW UNION CHAPEL, ISLINGTON, 


On Saturdhy afternoon about two thousand per- 
sons, consisting to a large extent of members of 
the Rev. Dr. Allon’s congregation, assembled on a 
vacant piece of ground about the middle of Comp- 
ton-terrace, Islington, on the occasion of the laying 
of the memorial stone of a new chapel in place of 
the old building, which, along with a house on 
each side of it, had been removed to form a site. 
Flags and bannerets bearing various inscriptions 


| evinced the special interest attached to the event. 


A platform erected close to the stone was crowded 
with leading members of the Congregational body, 
amongst whom, besides Dr. Allon himself, were 
Mr. Richard, M. P., M. Edmond de Pressensé, Revs. 
Gordon Calthorp, incumbent of St. Augustine's, 
Highbury, Samuel Minton, Drs. Moffat, Aveling, 
Edmond, Raleigh, Mullens, Kennedy, Parker, Mel- 
lor, Jobson, Reynolds, Stoughton ; R. W. Dale, E. 


White, Newman Hall, A. Hannay, Paxton Hood, 
R. Ashton, W. Roberts, J. G. Rogers, J. Marchant, 
and Messrs. H. Spicer, W. R. Spicer, H. Spicer, 
jun., John Owen, H. Lee, of Manchester, J. Du- 


-thoit, T. Bamford, W. H. Willans, Joseph Soul, 


E. Smith, H. Brooks, Richard Stone, W. T. Bol- 
ton, &c. There was a second platform at right 
angles for the choir, and one opposite for the Sun- 
day-school children. Happily the day was fine, so 
that the large mass of the assembly not under 
cover felt no inconvenience from being in the 
open air. 

The church in connection with this movement 
was originated in 1802, and was composed partly 
of Episcopalians and partly of Noncon formists. 
At that time there were only two Dissenting 
places of worship in Islington, and no evangelical 
church. The first pastor, the Rev. Thomas Lewis, 
settled over there in 1804, and in 1806 the chapel 
(which has — been pulled down), was com- 
pleted and opened, Dr. Bogue, of Gosport, tak in 
part in the service. It was called Union Chape 
to indicate the union in its worship of Episcopalians 
aad Nonconformista, and the liturgy of the Church 
of England was used at the morning service, and 
the Lord’s Supper administered in two forms. For 
awhile the v. John Watson was assistant 
minister, and some time after his retirement the 
Rev. Henry Allon was invited (September 1843), 
to become co-pastor. Shortly after, the Episco- 
palian communicants having greatly diminished, 
the usages and forms of the Church of England were 
discontinued. Mr. Lewis died in 1852, and Mr. 
Allon became sole pastor. Union Chapel was con- 
siderably enlarged in 1861. Its members in 1802 
were twenty-six ; in 1843, 319: in 1875, 676; ex- 
clusive of members of the mission stations at 
Nichol-street, Spitalfields, and Morton-road. The 
old chapel contaioed sittings for 1070 persons; the 
new one will afford accommodation for 1,650, and 
there will also be schools for 900 children, a lec- 
ture room, class rooms, and vestries. The building 
estimate of the total cost is 18,178/. Before the 
ceremony of Saturday there had been already 
raised 14,355/., the whole of which, with the 
exception of 1,071/., had been contributed by the 
members of the congregation. Mr. H. Spicer is a 
donor to the fund to the munificent awount of 
£1,000, and the contributions of the diaconate with 
that of the pastor (£250) amount to £3,600. It 
may also be mentioned that during the last thirty- 
three years, besides providing on the most liberalscale 
for its internal wants, the con tion has spent 
more than £100,000 in outside charity. The new 
chapel is to be a modified Gothic building adapted 
for congregational purposes, and built of stone and 
brick. rom the photographs of the buildin 
which have been published, we gather that it will 
be a very conspicuous architectural feature as seen 
from Highbury Corner, and that its interior will be 
striking, ta-teful. and commodious. The architec- 
tural design includes, or at least admits of, a hand- 
some spire, but considerations connected with cost 
have led to the postponement of that part of the 
original scheme, unless the amount of subscriptions 
should warrant its immediate construction. We 
understand that Dr. Nathaniel Rogers, who has 
done so much in that respect, proposes to give the 
new church a stained-glass window. 

The service on Saturday was marked by the mu- 
sical excellence for which Union Chapel is widely 
known. It * 7 with the singing of All people 
that on earth do dwell.” A prayer appropriate to 
the occasion was then offered by Mr. K. . Dale, 
of Birmingham. The Rev. Dr. Aveling afterwards 
read the 67th Psalm, and this, again, was followed 
by Monk’s anthem, The earth is the Lord's. 

r. Henry Spicer then made, preparatory to laying 
the memorial stone, a few remarks, including a 
brief and interesting sketch of the history of Union 
Chapel from its origin in 1802 up to sep vere 
time, and embodying the above facts. e suid 
that the church had never more decidedly developed 
the elements of strength and prosperity than when 
the old building was pulled down and the present 
ove commenced, Memories of old friends rose 
before him, some of whom had gone to new 
spheres, but most of whom had changed the 
worship of earth to that for heaven. The church 
was now taking a new departure. The day had 
gone by when Nonconformists were compelled to 
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hide their barn-like structure in back streets, and 
they hoped to see arise a structure more suited to 
the ee aes and the religious liberty they 
now enjoyed. ‘Ihey hoped the spiritual glory of 
the new house would far exceed that of the old, 
and that in after years those who thought of the 
circumstances of chat day, would say and feel that 
their labour was not in vain in the Lord. (Cheers) 
Mr. Spicer then laid the stone with the usual for- 
malities, including the depositing of a bottle filled 
with suitable records, and immediately after Mr. 
R. Stone, as secretary of the building committee, 
presented to him a handsome silver trowel bearing 
the following inséription:.‘*This trowel, used ia 
laying the memorial stone of Union Chapel, Isling- 
ton, by Henry Spicer, Esq., Senior Deacon of the 
church, was presented to him by the Building 
Committee, May 13, 1876. Henry Allon, D.D., 
tor; James Cubitt, architect; L. H. and R. 
toberts, builders.’’ The completion of the laying 
of the stone was signalised by hearty cheers. 
Flowers were then placed upon the massive stone, 
and Dr. Allon said the next thing was that they 
should give their countenances to the photographer 
who was present to take a oo wey of the scene. 
This having been done (by Messra. J. and II. Lyle, 
129, New North-road), Dr. J. M. Neale’s hymn, 
“commencing, ‘‘ Grant that all we who here to-day,” 
was then sung by the choiy, and the assembly books 
of the words and music being liberally provided. 


The Rev. Dr. Allon then delivered an address in 
connection with the event of the day. He said 
that the project which they were now attempting 
to realise had been under consideration for years, 
and had been undertaken with the purest motives. 
They proposed, with as atcict regard to economy as 
was possible, to make church provision for 1,650 
persons and school provision for 900 children. With 
the exception of the tower, for which no estimate 
had been taken, not a single sovereign would be 
expended on ornamentation. The whole outlay 
was necessitated by the amount of accommodation 
provided, The ceremony in which they were now 
engaged was neither superstitious nor unmeaning. 
They had no idea of priestly consecration of either 
place or thing. They would not disparage the 
sanctity of all things by claiming special sanctity 
for any, but they wished in the highest sense to con- 
secrate those buildings to God's great glory. They 
desired that this should be a house of God. First 


of all they should endeavour to realise the spiritual 
possibilities of their enterprise. With them it was 
not an experiment, bat a new point of departure. 
They were devoutly thankful for their past charch 
history, and for the services of those who had gone 
before, Some were now present who, just seventy 
years ago, were present at the opening of the build- 
ing, which had just been removed ; and the oldest 
member of the church was a communicaut in 1817. 
Twenty-eight of the members were communicants 
prior to his (Dr. Allon’s) entrance on the ministry 
there in 1844. They had never had amongst them 
any schism or bitterness. That was the experience 
of his predecessor (Mr. Lewis) through a long pasto- 
rate, and had been his own; and he hoped the 
gathered strength of past years would develop in 
more abundant fruitfulness in the years to come. 
That place would, he trusted, as heretofore, be a 
source and centre of holy and self-sacriticing activi- 
ties for the good bf men and the coming of the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom ; around that memorial stone they 
hambly prayed that the High and Holy One would 
deign to accept their purpose and bless their ser- 
vice, To Him they committed their enterprise and 
themselves. But theirs was a public and not a 
private act, and it was incumbent on them on such 
un occasion to set forth some exposition of their 
purposes and principles, and to justify themselves 
in such things as were distinctively their own. lu 
the first place, they gladly identified themselves 
with all :eligious men in the worship aud the 
service of the one true God; the loving Father of 
all. Their church would be distinctively a house of 
prayer,” not a theological hall, although theology 
would have prominence in its preachiugs; it was not 
a mere preaching place; but a place tor worship— 
worship being the most radical and universal of all 
the bonds of spiritual unity; varying forms are 
only its accidents. ‘Their worship there would 
be based on no priestly rites; limited by no 
authoritative rubric; expressed in no inflexible 
liturgy; and minister to no sectarian ends. 
(Hear, hear.) In the second place, their worship 
would emphatically be the worship of the Father 
through the Christ, who has given to as 
many as receive Him the privilege of be- 
coming the sons of God. The full rubric of their 
worship was through whom they had accees by 
one spirit through the Father. Having ex- 
panded this view, the speaker remarked that, 
in the third place, they avowed a distinct 
ec c'esiasticism—modes of church organisation, wor- 
ship and agency which made them Congregation- 
alists rather than Episcopalians or Prespytcrians, 
(Hear, hear.) In this they simply claimed and 
vindicated their liberty and their preference. 
Varieties of church lite were iu his view as es et al 
ai varieties of sodial life. Nothing forbade each 
church fel.owship, worshippipg, and acting as seemed 
0st Couducive Lo its owa spiritual lite, Religious 
unity did not demand a uniform ecek siasticrsm or 
ritual, for diversities of conceptiun and Caste were 
inherent, and the first step in the direction 
of true unity was to recognise the necessity of such 
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diversities ; and they were not the calamity but the 
blessing of the church. For this liberty they con- 
tended, (Cheers.) In their view, Congrega- 
tionalism best realised to them the power of spiri- 
tual life, though it did not follow that it was 
the only ecclesiasticiem iu harmony with Scrip- 
ture. But he urged that diversity of church life | 
should not alienate their religious affections or 
embarrass their Christian fellowsbip. The only 
true charity was that which differences could not 
damage. (Cheers.) They did not therefore seek to 
make ecclesiastical proselytes ; they respected the 
ual rights of those who differed from them; and 
wished, side by side with all true disciples of Christ 
to help in evangelising the unspiritual world, and, 
in a spirit of generous catholic brotherhood to say, 
„Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.” (Hear, hear.) But on 
an occasion like that they were bound to 
express preference for their own distinctive eccle- 
siasticism. They did not deny its imperfections, 
such as (at times) unworthy ministers, domineering 
deacons, and disorderly churches ; but these were 
imperfections of human nature, which in other 
systems took other forms, and could only be esti- 
mated by comparison with them. They, as Con- 
regationalists, deemed even popular captionsness 
tter than the irresponsible nominations uf asecular 
patron ; church intolerance than repudiated creeds 
and disre articles; and popular dependence 
better than coefcive exactions or irresponsible eu- 
dowments. To the theoretical objection that their 
ministers must be timid and time-serving, he 
could reply that history and experience showed 
them to be faithful and fearless, (Hear, hear.) 
Although they had no creeds, no churches 
were more concurrent in their doctrines; the 
heresies of the age sprang out of the church most 
guarded by creeds and articles. Though they had 
no ritual, no worship was more devout than theirs, 
and they knew nothing of thestrifes that raged around 
the noble liturgy of the Prayer Book. Although they 
recognised no legal obligations, they had generally 
been the pioneers of aggressive benevolences, 
and the chief religious orgauisations of the age had 
been the inspirations of the Free Churches of 
Britain. The facts were entirely inst their 
critics. Some of their most precious liberties had 
been won by their Nonconforming ancestora, and 
they had no cause to be ashamed of their history. 
In the present relations of Free Churches and 
Establishments, the former were every where trium- 
phantoraggressive, and the general verdict of Chris- 
tendom had gone against the latter, (Hear, hear.) 
The evils they had amongst them were generated 
by freedom, and no ecclesiastical legislation could 
remedy them, but the corrective must be found in 
growing intelligence, advancing spirituality, and 
ter love. So far from apolgising for their 
hurch principles, they were never so assured of 
them; so far from seeking any modification of them 
by co-establishm ent or concurrent endowment, they 
never were so united in maintaining their position 
of unfettered freedom and independent self-reliance. 
(Cheers.) From one Church they were formally Dis- 
senters, but their rapid growth made the designation 
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he believed such a contribution was unprecedented, 
apd might be regarded it as an omen of better times 
that were coming. A large numberof ladies then pro- 
ceeded to lay the purses on the stone, the amount 
being avnounced by Mr. Stone. The te 
was about 1,000 A collection was also made in 
boxes, Dr. Alto saying that the smallest con- 
tributions would be thankfully received.” Two 
verses of God save the Queen,” were then sung, 
followed by the doxology, and the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
LENS having pronounced the benediction, the largo 
assembly separated. 


A large portion of the company then wended 
their way to Myddelton Hall, where there had 
been provided in the | room a cold collation, to 
which some four or five hundred ladies and gentle- 
men sat down. Henry Lee, Esq., J.P. for Man- 
chester, presided, and on either side of him, at the 
cross tabie, were most of the ministers and gentle- 
men whose names we have already given, and others 
besides. Grace was sung by the Jubilee Singers, 
and, after the company had partaken of the repast, 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the health of the Queen, 
a toast which they, as Nonconformistse, would 
never receive but with all due hunour. Although 
they had not been accustomed to bask in the sun- 
shine of royal favour, they. rejoiced in looking back 
through the years of Her Majesty's reign at the 
rapid strides which had been made in religious 
liberty, and . that sho might long 
reign over a loyal people. The toast having 
been duly honovred, the Chairman again rose, 
but Dr. ALLoN interposed to say with what 
delight he saw Mr. Lee in the chair, because 
he was not only an old friend of his, but because he 


had really started their new poe promising 
to give the first and the last hund unds, a 
fact which he thought ought to be e known 


before the chairman spoke, The announcement was 
received with applause, and the CHAIRMAN proceeded 
to say that althuoagh he might have helped them in 
some little degree that help represented but a small 
part of the desire he felt for the success of the 
enterprise, and that they might o the building 
frec of debt. His experience was that it was much 
easier to get money before than after the 
day of opening, and he hoped if he were 
present on that occasion he would be able to 
rejoice with them in knowing that it was 
free of debt. They met as Nonconformists, 
and could not review without gratitude the 
history of their couutry since the foundation of the 
old chapel was laid. The principles which they 
held as Congregationalists were not less rvoted in 
them and in the nation than they then were, and 
he hoped they were extending. They could not 
be unmindful of the fact that the great principles 
they had so long held were coming to the front, 
and men were beginning to recognise their value 
and importance, The time was — when the 

ple of this country would practically acknow- 
edye those priuciples of religious liberty for which 
they had fought. He coneluded by expressing the 
pleasure he felt in presiding, and he trusted that 
the new building would bea place where religious 


daily more anomalous, Probably not more than 
thirty per cent. of the church-going population of | 
the United Kingdom now belonged to its Established 
churches, and the time was at hand when the term 
Free Churches would better describe their cha- 
racter than the term Nonconformist; nay, ere 
many years had passed, even the former would 
cease to have a distinctive meaning—for all would 
be free, from the least to the greatest. (Cheers.) 
What with tbeir forefathers were only practical 
grievances had by a large induction been for- 
mulated by them into principles; religious 
liberty was imperfect and impossible so long as any 
one church was officially established and pecu- 
niarily endowed by the State. They had nothin 

to say against Episcopacy, and would protest wi 

equal force agaiust Established Presbyterianism or 
Cungregationalism. Their only contention was 
against undue assumptions, and they must continue 
their protest till the liberties they already at- 
tained were enlarged to perfect equality of legisla- 
tive position. (Cheers.) Finally, the liberties they 
had were legally secured to them. For this 
they were tbankful—first to God; next to their 
martyr forefathers and those who succeeded them, 
who through long geverations won for them these 
liberties by their sufferings and blood ; next to a 
series of enlightened statesmen, not always—not 
often—thinking with them in ecclesiastical matters, 
but strong, faithful, and fearless in the battle for 
civil and religious liberty ; of whom Mr. Gladstone — 
one of the most uncompromising of Episcopalians 
—was among the most illustrious. (Cheers.) And 
last, not least, to the personal religiousness, catho- 


' life 


would be developed, religious influence 
o forth, where the principles of religious 
fiberty would ever be sustained, and that it would 
be a centre of brotherly love. They were a reli- 
gious democracy, and he hoped that the free life of 
which they boasted, and the religious democracy 
which they believed to be the best for the life and 
contentment of the people, would be extended. 
He gave them the toast, Success to the new 
enterprise and the principles which it represeris.”’ 
The toast was enthusiastically honoured, and the 
Jubilee Singers sang, lu bright mansions above. 
Mr. Henry Richanb, M. F., who was very cor- 
dially received, said he was very glad to have the 
opportunity of being present tocongratulate his friend 
Dr. Allon, and those associated with bim, on the 
commencement under such auspicious circumstances 
of the arduous undertaking ou which they had en- 
tered. No doubt changes like that took place under 
very mixed feelings; although in that case it was 
a token of great and growing prosperity, it was not 
without considerable reluctance that the old sanc- 
tuary was forsaken, because there were, especially 
to the more age, assoviations connected with the 
place which received a sudden shock when it disap- 
peared from the earth. They did not believe in any 
consecration in the p:culiar sense entertained by 
some persons, and attached to it by the members 
of some other religious bodies. He remembered what 
occurred many years ago to the Rev, Mr. Howell, of 
Long-Acre, who laboured in Wales before coming to 
London, and was associated with Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, and used to yoabout preaching for pious objects. 


licity, and constitutional honour of their beloved 
Queen, around whose throne their best affections | 
gathered with the instincts of true freedom, and | 
the fervour of grateful loyalty and love. (Loud 
cheers)“ 

The 84th Psalm was then chanted, and the Rev. 
Dr. Raleigh offered the consecration prayer, at 
the conclusion of which Dr. Allon snvounced that 
the Jubilee Siogers were unable to sing in the open 
air in consequence of the cold wind, but that they 
would sing at the Myddelton Hall. Ie also said 
that ‘the purses, which had been weil lind by 
their artilicers,” would then be laid upon tie stone, 
and that one purse, containing tive pounds, Was 
subscribed by their Jewish brethren, adding that 


* We understand that Dr. Allou's address in full will 


Some persons reported him to the 1 ‘who 
summoned him before him, and said to him 1 
understaud you go about preaching in unconsecratcd 
Places,“ Mr, Howellreplied, **My Lord, when the 
S.nof God planted His foot upon this earth be 
consecrated eve ry inch of it for the purpose uf His 
kingdom, and we have thereby a better and nobler 
consecration than it is iu your Jordship’s power to 
give.“ (Cheerr.) He had some associations of his 
ou in connection with Union Chapel, having when 
a student at Highbury College, and worrhipped tere 
when the Rev, Th s. Lewis was the pastor, He 
used to read his sermon, Which in those days was 
considered the unpardouable sin, There was 10 
reasunto think that che avcieut people would bave any 
cause 10 Weep because the new building was inferior 
iu maguificeuce to the old. Some people would 
deprecate the erection of such places by Noncon- 
lormists. He had some sympathy with that feeling 
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himself, but there were exceptions. There was no 
doubt that as Nonconformistse thoy bad sustained 
contamely by the singularly unattractive edifices 
which their forefathers erected for Divine worship; 
but now they had attained to a different social 
position they ought to assert themselves io archi- 
tecture as in other things which had an effect upon 
the public mind. (Hear, hear.) If there was any 
church or minister in London entitled to hold up 
their heads, it was the church assembling at Union 
Chapel and Dr. Allon. (Cheers.) Before sitting 
down, Mr. Richard said he hoped ey would give 
a very warm and cordial r to his honoured 
and distinguished friend, de Pressensé, un- 
doubtedly the greatest ornament of the Protestant 
Church of France, an eloquent preacher, a copious 
writer, and one who sustains a sort of hybrid cha- 
racter, a. politician as well as a miais‘er of 
religi (Cheers. ) 
„E pe Pressenss, who was enthusiastically 
received, then addressed the meeting in French. 
The Rev. Gorpon CattHror (minister of St. 
Augustine's Church, Highbury) said be should have 
been very to have been altogether silent on 
that occasion, use from the first day he entered 
upon his duties in that parish he had never received 
anything but kindness from Dr. Allon. On that 
day when he was going to enter upon what he hoped 
would be even a more prosperous career, he would 
have been sorry not to have said afew words of 


cordial congratulation. Although he believed only 
two Charch of England clergymen were present, he 
knew that Churchmen were proud of Dr. Allon ; bis 
naine was honoured in the Church of England, 
and he was re ted and loved by owe of 
that Church. ‘le oa not alone in his feeling of 
honour and t for their pastor. It was a grand 
thing to be said of him, as was said in his hearing the 
other day, that after ministering to his people for 
over thirty years his hold upon them was as strong 
2 ever, 
ing iuterest or power. 
a — thing for 1 to remain in the same 
place fur so many years. He congratulated them 
seen Sore such a . He only to express 
they all felt — y sympathy with bim that 
day. Among Nonconformist miuisters there were 
some who took an episcopal position. They had 
not the position or anxieties of the bishops; but 
— were men around — 28 wee all * 
urposes bishops, t was right that they 
shoul have cathedrals to preach — cheers and 
Jaughter)—and it was fit that Dr. Allon should 
have such a place. Representing a large body of 
silent Churchmen, he said they regarded Henry 
—— their a friend. — oe of whom they se 
ey wish m prosperity an 
many of honoured ministerial life. Would 
he accept from him (Mr. ©.) a very cordial and very 
affectionate ‘‘God speed”? (Cheers.) 

Mr. R. W. Dats, M. A., ssid the circumstances 
of the day were such as to create emotions which 
be longed to expross, but which it was difficult to 
utter. He had te honour to know Dr. Allon 
for wy! — and bad loved him more the longer 
he had known bim, and it was a great joy to him 
to be prevent on that occasion. He looked upon 
him that morning with a certain degree of curios'ty. 
He could not understand how a man could exbibit 


such vigour, and face the building of a great new 
church when he was well over forty years of age. 
He thought he must have discov the secret of 
i youth, and with it the courage of youth. 
ter.) He hoped Dr. Allon's friends would 
not leave bim to bear its weight alone. It might 
be their impression that Dr. Allon was not older 
than he was twenty years ago. He never used to 
see bim tired, but he had seen him just a little 
tired lately; and when he heard of that grest enter- 
prise he was a little doubtful about it, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that that work would not 


ret upon his bands only, bat be shared in 
by all his people. (Cheers) Mr. Newman 
Hall had been doing work of that kind for some 


years, and was nearly out of his trouble. But It 
the work be done for Dr. Allon. If from that day, 
when the first stone had been laid, right on to tne 
day when the building was opened, they all did 
their utmost, he had very little doubt that the Union 
congregation would have the sstisfactioa of opening 
that church without a sbilling of debt upon it. He 
had seen 3 2 accomplish such things; 
such as at Welling gh, where a church costing 
between eleven and tweiva thousand pounds, bad 
bee: opened free of debt. If the congregation 
resolved to do that, the great ead would be accom- 
emery He had had some connection with Union 

‘hapel, — preached there once every year. 


From his very heart he said, God speed you and 
bless you.” (Cheers). 

Rev. J. G. Rocers, B.A, said they were all 
interested in the same enterprise. He 
came to testify his personal ection and 
friendship to Dr. Allon, and he was 


perfectly assured that if any man was to have a 
tine church it should be Dr. Allon, although he 
thought it was necessary to be careful that they did 
not lose their spiritual life in the erection of hand- 
some churches, They were trying to see how they 
could make such wsthetic tastes agree with Scriptural 
simplicity, and must take care they did not lose 
anythiog of their spiritual life. No church was 
more capable of taking care of that than they were, 
and be hoped Dr. Allon would be long spired to 
them. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Newman Hatt said he heartily 
re‘:ponded to the sentimeuts which had been 
utt-r.d respecting Dr. Allon. 


London, his power as a writer, his eloquence as a 

reacher, and the great usefulness of his charch, 
— not simply content to listen to high teaching 
themselves, but diving down into the poorest parts 
of—all claimed their respect and gratitude. He 
hoped they would save him the anxiety of getting 
the money, and would open the church free of debt. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. H. Waionr szid his affection for Dr. Allon 
had been argo! increased by travelling with him 
in the Uni States, and he felt deep sympath 
with him in the work in which he was engag a 
Dr. Allon enjoyed the sympathy and love of all 
his poople, but he considered the meeting that day 
as representing the interest of outsiders, and it 
was good to be backed up by the — sympath 
of friends. He came to unite his congratalations wit 
those of others, and to wish them much success. 

The Jubilee Singers * sang a piece, I've 
been redeemed,” and a few remarke expressive of 
sympathy with the good work done by Dr. Allon 
and his congregation were made by Mr. C. W. 
WORMS, a Jewish gentleman, and the subscription 
papers, which had meanwhile been handed 
round, were collected. It was announced that the 
total sum collected and promised duriog the day 
was about 2,550/. 

Mr. W. H. Wrtttans proposed, and Mr, H. 
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he had not shown a ringle trace of | 
(Hear, hear.) It was | 


Sricer, jun., seconied, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, which was heartily carried, and acknow- 
ledged by that gentleman. Dr. Allon begged to 
say that he had only a minimum share in the work, 
as no one could be better helped than he was by the 
sixty gentlemen who had formed themselves into a 
committee for that purposes. He also thanked the 
Jubilee Singers for their services, and said if thoy 
would come and sing in the new building he would 
promise them a collection. 


A 


Aunibersary Meetings. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIRTY. 


The fortieth aonual meeting of this society was 
held at the Memorial Hall, Far:ingdon-street, on 
Thursday last, the Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M P., 
presiding. A bymn having been sung, prayer was 
offered by Rev. Or. Raleigh. 

The CHAIaMAN said the object of the society was 
to institute and found churches of the Congregational 
order in the British ovlonies. It had always had 
his most cordial support, although from a speech 
which he had made in Sovtland last wint r, some 
persons supposed that he was not an Independent. 
That mistake arose from his having pointed out 
some things which might be amended in relatioo 
to that body—such as ce'ebrating the communion 
only once a month, the mode of admission to the 
church, and the keeping up of small insignificant 
ehurches where they could not be self-sup- 
porting, Whatever theretical differences might 
exist, the Lg ye of all the Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland, in most essential particulars, was abso- 
lutely ne. The Presbyterian Churches 
did much as they liked indepeudently of the Synod. 
Although he was one of those wh» paid but lictle 
attention to the differences between the sects, 
be preferred the Independent body. Its 
simple form ef church goverument was the far- 
thest removed from priestcraft and priestly autho- 
rity, and the Independents had always been in the 
forefront of the struggle for civil and religious 
liberty. Some years ago, when they were discus- 
sing inthe House of Commons how to apportion 
the seats which had been disfranchised, the Whig 
Government brought ia, a bill to give a seat to Chelrea 
and Kensington. But the Scotch members thought 
they had a prior claim, and opposed the bill, which 
was thrown out, He was sitting by the side of 
Sir James Graham, who said to him—‘' What a 
sorry figure the Liberal party cute witheut the 
Sevtchmen.” He would say nuw what a srry 
figure the Liberal party would cut with ut the In- 
dependent. Hs desire was that their influence 
should Le widely extended throughout the British 
Colonies, and prove as powerful fur as it had 
been here. He had intended to deliver a sort of 


exhortation to the committee on the necessity of 
| encouraying self-reliance, and not giving aid to 
| churches which did not help themselves. But he 
found the committee had already passed a resolu- 
tion on the subject, which was simply admirable. 
Of all forms of endowment, the worst form was 
private endowment, legacies and gifts, which 
only had the effect of preventing the church 
working on the true voluntary priaciple. (Cheers) 

The Rev. W. 8. H. Frier, recretary, then 
read the report, which commenced by referring to 
the fact of the society having completed its 
fortieth year, and to the approval which it met 
with at its formation from the Congregational 
Union. Of all the first officers and committee 
only Mr. J. R. Mills and Dr. Halley survived. In 
reviewing the progress made, and the results 
obtained, the committee ray ;—‘* Tue tutal income 


less than 4.006/. per annum. There are to-day 313 
churches, 250 11 stations, 232 pastors aud 
evanyelists, an 

c»lonies, Compared with the amount expende’, 


with the extent and eg iritual peed of the Colonies, 
these results are profoundly inadequate and un- 


the colonies hal advanced, left them far Lehind in 


has amounted to 152,000/., being an average of | 


three colleges within the Briti-h | 


The colonies covered more than four millions of 

uare miles, and had already reached a population 
of upwards of 7,000,000. The problem of apply- 
ing 3,000/. or 4,000. a year in aid of missions to 
regi so vast and scattered was no easy task. 
On the ground of kinship and need, the colonies 
had a claim to our sympathy and help. About 
250,000 emigrants left our shores every year, 
and Mr. Forster estimated that before the 
middle of next centyry there would be more 
than eighty millions of English - speaking 
people in the colonies. New England Congreg:- 
tionalism bad accomplished much in the Unite ! 
States during the last century. Could any aim be 
more Divine than to plant that power, and set the 
same leaven to work in all the colonies? If, as the 
founders of the society believed, it was their mis- 
sion to impress a form and character upon the 
cvlonies, could any duty demand more earneet en. 
thusiasm and resolute self-sacrifice that it be ac- 
complished? Bat the present means were utterly 
inadequate ; the collection for British Missions 
yielded less every year, and the vast majority of 
the churches ignored their existence, although 
almost every congregation had personal links with 
the colonies. By virtue of their polity and elas- 
ticity Congregationalists had a special affinity and 
relation to the freedom and general characteristics 
of colonial society, and Congregationalism was the 
fitting religious outcome and expression of tbeir 
life. Thankful for what God hal wroaght, the 
committee appealed to the churches for liberal 
things. 

If in our own rural districts there is nee led the 
stimulus of national support to preveot the stamping 
out of our smaller churches, there are vast districts iu 
Queensland, Newfoundland, Western Australia, in which 
the danger is taat Christianity itse/f{ will be stamped 
out. There is still a grand soy for cementing 
the bonds of Christian brotherhood; of proving the 


complete sufficiency of the Gospel and the voluntary 


: 


these results are highly eatisfactory : compared 
aud asked if Christians should forget to send out 


rinciple, and of continuing the grand spectacle of u 
— mighty, and puissant empire, leagued and united 


by mutual respect and loyalty, upholding the cause of 


righteousvess and liberty throughout the earth. 

The report then glanced at the details of the 
year’s work. The grant to the Canadian Cungrega- 
tional Missionary Society had been 300/ , being 20 


per cent. on the amounts raised for missionary pur- 


poses within the Dominion; and the report st- ted 
that the year had been one of the most important 
and encouraging in their history. Several new 
churches had been organised. Tne Capgregational 
Culleye of British North America had been assisted 
with 264. 10a., an i the Kev. A. Duff had been 
added to the college staff, while the +tadents had 
been spoken of very highly by Dr. Wilkes. From 
St. John's, New fouadlaud, satisfactory repo:ts had 
been received from the two missivnaries, but 
another was much needed, as Rome and Ritualism 
seemed loagued to delude and euslave the ignoraut 
fishermen, and the Gospel was sorely needel, In 
Victoria, Australia, 205/. had been contributed to 
the Congregational Union and Mission. The report 
spoke of the general prosperity of the churches, 
aud State aid to religion had entirely ceased, while 
education was free, secular, and compulsory, and 
the religious outlook was ever so bright; the 
bone of contention beiog removed, all the sections 
of the Church seemed to be diawing into closer fel- 
lowship of life, and love, and labour. In New 
South Wales the death of the Rev. S. U Rothwell 
and the departure of the Rev. John Graham, after 
eleven years of sucoessful labour, were events to be 
deplored ; but the mission work had been extended, 
the Society helping to the extent of 1571, The Rev. 
C. Manthorpe had returned to South Australia, 
and Mr. B. N. Fe:me had also been appointed, aud 
left for Adelaide. The Rev. C. E. Symes had 
been compelled to return home, but was suc- 
ceeded by the Kev. W. R Fletcher, M.A. The 
various changes which had taken place in the church 
in Western Australia and New Zeslaud were re- 
counted. The Rev. J. J. Whalley had arrived at Pieter- 
ma:iizburg (South Africa), and reported prospe:ity 
in all departments of the Church, aud the Rev. 
John Fernie bad returned to D’'Urban. The Rev. 
S. Organe, of Madras, reported favourably of the 
years growth and work. ‘Ibe report conc'ukd 
with reference to the death of Mr. Richard Mullens, 
and to the retirement of the Rev. Alexander Hannay 
from the secretariat, and to the balance-sheet, 
which, owing to the unusual legacies, was a 
satisfactory one. 

Mr. Baxter being obliged to leave to attend 
the House of Commons, Mr. James Spicer then 
took the chair, and as treasurer read the 
financial statement, which showed that the re- 
ceipts for the past year, including legacies to the 
amount of 1,300/., had been 4,596/. 188. 2d , and the 
expenses 4,022. 133. iL, leaving a balance in hand 
of 574/. 4+. 94. Mr. Spicer remarked on the small- 
ness of the — ge collections, and tie 
unusual Jargeness of the legacies, but for which 
they would have been 800. in debt, and urged the 
duty of each congregation contributing to the 
soviety, as it was making spiritual provision for tLo e 
who went out from amongst them to the co'onies. 

The Rev. Herbert Evans, of Carnarvon, moved 
the adoption of the report, aud the appoiatment of 
committee aud officers, He commenced by refer- 
ring to what had been done for the colonists by 
science in sendivg out salmon fry, birds, and trees, 
with a ien to acclimatize them in their new home, 


the blessed Gospel of the Son of God. Oue of tie 


satisfactory.” The unpara'leled rapidity with which objects of the society was to circulate the Scrip- 


tures. Mr. Trollope, in one of bis works, asked if 


His long ministry in th: race between population and church extension they were to help the colonise in oder that 
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England might be or that Englishmen might 
be happy? He (Mr. Evans) answered the latter. 
And tl ey must be made happy, as . had been 
in the old land, by giving them the Bible in their 
houses, The present Premier said that a tank and 
porch was necessury for every man. He had no 
objection t. that, but he said let there be a Bible 
in the house, and thea tho tank would be ured 
oftener, and the p rch enjoyed the more. A Bible 
in the house showed that it was a home, and not 
merely a houses. After illustrating this point by an 
anecdote, the speaker said another object of the 
society was to send well-qualified ministers to 
suitable stations, where churches might be formed. 
Oue of those churches might prevent some ef their 
relatives or friends going to the bad. When he went 
as a young man to Liverpool he was without a 
friend in the city, but after presenting his letters 
a the Welsh church there he came away with 300 
friends. Thousands of labourers had gone to the 
colonies. 
was the men of backbone and independence who 
were leaving the old country. But the least they 
could do for them was t» send them the Gospel in 
their pew home. Another object was the providing 
itinerant preachers like the old Welsh evangelists, 
and, he might add, prophets of old. Those men 
were sent out to rvugh it. An application was 
lately sent to the Wesleyan Conference to sen I out 
a mao, and the only qualification mentioned was 
that he should be able to swim! That was a 
strange request to be made to the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. If it had been to the present President of 
the Baptist denomination he could have understood 
it—(laughter)— but the fact was the former minister 
had perished in _ 2 a creek, and so they 
determined not to lose the next one, by requiring 
the qualification of being able to swim. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was send- 
ing out priests instead of preachers—-men who, in- 
stead of pointing to the sacrifice of Calvary, at- 
tempted to offer sacrifice themselves. That society 
wanted men to go out and meet such priests, 
and endeavour to counteract their errors. 
The society had reached its full manhood—forty 
years, and he remembered in connection with it the 
names of Algernon Well«, and Thomas Kinney, 
who nursed it ss his on child, and other noble men. 
(Hear, hear.) Dr. Vaughan lamented that there were 
no bishops’ graves in the colonies. Some Congre- 
gational churches could boast of bishops’ graves 
there, and those graves called upon them not to 
leave the volonies now. He called upon the ladies 
to help the soviety, reminding them tbat some of 
the greatest events in English history had occured 
in the reign of aqueen. It would be a noble day 
for the work of the society, when the ladies came 
forth as queens to help it. (Cheers) 

Rev. Dr. PARKER seconded the resolution, and 
referring to some impatience which he had observed 
in the audience during the reading of the report, 
said that speeches were nothing unless they were 
based u solid realities, and until the church 
took an interest in the reports presented, it might 
shout, but it would never make a collection. The 
so-iety had to do with a great question—a states- 
man’s question, There was a widespread idea that 
those colonial churches should be self-supporting. 
He asked a distinguished colonist about it, and he 
said, ‘‘ You ought not to support them any more 
than you send missionaries to Yorkshire.” Bat 
after tlinking about that reply, he ta 
that it was a fallacy, because they did 
send missionaries to Yorkshire. Although there was 
wealth enough in each county to support mis- 
sionaries, yet they did not do it effectually, and it 
was n to send men to them. The men who 
knew that society best were earnest, business men, 
such as their chairman, and the men who esta- 
blished it were not likely to be misled. The first 
time he beard John Angell James was on that 
society's platform, and Mr. Binney was never more 
lively than when pleading for it. He could rest 
upon the testimony of such men, and would do all 
he could to hold up their hands. He did not 
approve of the commercial standard by which 
religious efforts were measured, and would 
rather ask if the missionary was an earnest 
man of good character aad a faithful 
servant, than look at any srithmetical calculation. 
He had engaged to preach three sermons on behalf 
of the society this year, and he trusted it would be 
well supported by the churches. (Cheers.) 


Rev. Joux Grauam (late of Sydney), said he 
had spent twelve yesrs in the colonies, havin 
determined to devote himeelf to missionary wor 
at the suggestion of the late Rev. Thes. James. 
He felt that all he had done in New South Wales 
was inficitesimal, but he would glaily live those 
years over again, and throw more earnestness into 
the work. They had beard in the colonies sowe 
discouraging echoes as to the burden of the 
c»lonies, and a desire that they should go free 
and do for themselves The colonies could battle 
for themselves, but would it be to the konour of 


He could not rejoice at that, becaure it 


* 


| 
| 


England to loosen the ties which boun them to- 


gether? (Hear, hear.) 
they desired to biod them more closely together. 
It had been said that ancient Rome fell through the 
disaffection of her distant territory. But they beld 
the colonies in a different way to that which Rome 
did, as they were goveraed by men responsible 
to a free Parliament, and there was freedom for 
every subject. He had not come back to deliver 
lectures about the colonies, or to write a book 


remedied, a conference was recently hel 


_churcbes in East Kent, 
| clearly showed that, while there was room for a group: 


about them. That society was doing a great work 


in helping the Australian colonies, although New 
South Wales had not for twenty years taken 


He thought not, but that | © 
e * | villages with limited populations are next referred 


anythin 
when they reoeived 20 per cent. on the 
amount they raised for Bush missions. There was 
great need of spiritual he!p in the colonies, aud he 
felt all that bad been taid that evening about 
extending the right hand of fellowship to those 
colonial churches. In going to Sydney he deter- 
mined to do missionary work. He went to a place 
tome miles distant from the city, and called on a 
gentleman who lived there, and told bim he had 
come to preach the Gospel in that district. He 
lodged there fourteen days, and preached t the 
people, and at the end of that time they all 
met together, and he asked them if they wished 
to have a Cor ational church, and y said 
they did, and a subscription-list was started, 
and 480/. promised at once. A beautiful church 
was erected at a cost of £800, ani he preache’ at the 
openiog services with the greatest amount of hap- 
piness he had ever felt. A minister had been called 
to that church, and God was blessing his efforis. A 
church had also been formed at Waterloo, with 
about 160 members and between 300 and 400 hearers. 
He could tell of many other charches which had 
heen formed in Tasmania, Queensland, and New 
Zealand, where young empires were arising with 
the stamp of British freedom. He commended the 
society tu the prayers and liberality of the British 
public. (Cheers.) 

A hymn was then sung and a collection made. 

Rev. HEN RT Batrcue.or (Blackheath), moved: 

That this meeting devoutly acknowledges the good 
hand of God in the growth and stability of our 
churches in the British colonies, and earnestly calis 
upon the home churches to sustain with greater libe- 
rality the work of the society, especially in efforts to 
plant the Gospel in new townships and the bush, and in 
the erdeavour to leaven all those vast and rapidly- 
increasing communities with the spirit and power of 
the kingdom of Christ. 

Rev. Joan Farr (late of Ballarat) seconded the 
resolution, and mentioned that he had been instru- 
mental in forming eleven churches. They needed 
men full of faith, courage, and tenderness for 
the colonies—men who — ut up with anything, 
and whose only desire was salvation of souls. 
In Ballarat he had bad six churches under his 
charge, and often travelled thirty miles on horse- 
back or in a buggy, and preached four times on a 
Sunday. In the neighbourhood of Rosses Creek, 
some Welsh people who bad got some acres of land, 
built a stone church in the bush, and set a portion 
of it apart for the Englishmen. Ata place called 
Napoleon, nine miles from Ballarat, he went 
to a farmer's house to preach to some Welsh 

ple, taking bis Welsh sermon with bim, but when 
E ot there he found the room full of Englishmen 
and Germans, as well as Welshmen; so he had to 
preach in English without his notes. None of those 
men were worth a Penny, although they had each 
an acre of land, and in no instance would they re- 
ceive money or land from the government for reli- 
gious purposes. He would ask them to do the best 
they could for the colonies, as by so doing they 
might hereafter help their children or relatives who 
might go there. (Chr ers.) 

Rev. S. McALu oe and Rev. W.8. H. F:et- 
DEN seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Baxter and Mr. 
Spicer for presiding, which was r 
to, and the meeting was concluded with the benedic- 
tion. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


The annual meeting of this society, which was 
very numerously attended, was held in the 
Memorial Hall on Tuesday evening, May 19th, 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., occupiod the chair. 
After singing and prayer offered by the Rev. Jobn 
Spurgeon. 

The Rev. J. H. Wisow, the Secretary, then 
revi the report, which stated that during the 
year which had just closed the agency of the Home 
Mistionary Society had been greatly blessed. The 
returns from the stations, certified by county asso- 
ciations, aff r led gratifying proof of great good that 
had been done. Extracts from those from Devon- 
sbira, Soa ersetshire, Dorsetshire, Hants, Durham 
and other counties were read, and they went to show 
that an active work is going on in the benighted 
districts of these several counties, that mission 
pagers were being erected and stirring services 
he'd. This bas especially been the case in Wales. 
The report etates that for some time past the com- 
mittee have been anxious to get London ministers 
to visit missionary stations and do evangelistic 
work for a few weeks in the summer. 

Last year a good beginning was made—the Rev. J. 
G. Rogers, of Clapham, having offered a month's ser- 
vice in the counties of Berksand Bucks, The visit was 
most successful ; large special meetings were beld, aud 
the Home Miss on pastors and evangelists were greatly 
encouraged, This year other three or four London 
ministers are to vit stations in Somerset, Hante, 
Dorset, and Sussex, and county uuions are entering 
cordially into this work. 

Tce evils arising out of the multiplicat on of small 
churches of different denominations in many of our 


to :— 
To consider how this state of 1 


our treasurer, Mr. Samuel Morley. M. P., in the chair. 
There were delegates fram most of the Nonconformist 
nd facts were adduced which 


ing of villages and village churches iu each denomina- 
— 6. as to form stronger ventres of power, there is a 
lou 


from that society until last year, | 


| 


| 


counties of Eng 


A(t ra reference to the need of the continued effort 
of au evangelistic agency as based on the statements 
of county associations, the report appeals for 
increased support to the society, grou on what 
it has — 1 wes of the facts referred to 
appear our last week's report of the Congrega- 
ti nil Union. Since 1860 county associations with 
which the Home Missions y Society is affiliated 
bad increased their contributions for evangelistic 
4 from 7,8121. to 20 261“, and the agencies 

ad been immensely iocriased, and had evoked 
more voluntary servide :— 

In 1860 thore were about 2,000 Christian workers 

connected with the mission stations; now there are 
nearly 3,000. Then there were 10,000 children in the 
Sunday-echools ; now there are 18,000, and 2,000 young 
pers us in the Bible-classes, while the combined efforts 
of the «hole have, by God's blessing, addel to the 
fellowship of the village churches nearly 10,000 persons, 
Aad who can estimate the done during these 
yoars by the ciroulation of three millions of tracts, the 
sale of 20,000 copies of the Soriptures, 150,(00 maga- 
ines, aud more than 800,000 odi all of a moral 
and religious character ! 
The committee appeal for increased support to 
anable them to extend their evangelistic work in 
the rural districts, where some two millions of the 
population are stated to be living in open negleot of 
the mesns of grace. 


Mr. CLAPHAM read the financial statement, which 
showed that the total income was 4,802/. 18s. 6d., 
and the total expenditare, 4,492/. 8s. 74., leaving 
a balance in band of 3104 9s. 11d. 


The CaarrmMan then addressed the meeting, and 
congratulated them upon the interest taken in 
the work. He wanted them all to feel the impor- 
tance of doing something for the evangelisation of 
the land, more especially in some districts. ‘There 
was one county, that of Kent, where they had 
held a conference on the subject. He was quite 
sure there were many towns in which there was 
sufficient religious accommodation. He feared that 
they, as Christians, were not rising up to the 
responsibilities of their tion. They were too 
much in the habit of seeking to make money, and 
of bowing down to wealth. It was quite pitiablo 
to see what a fuses had been made in the 1 
about the wealth of Mr. Stewart, of New York, 
whom he knew v well, and who was a very 
excellent man. He did want them to see how they 
could devote their money to useful purposes. He 
wanted them to go to country vil more 
especially, where the people were very much 
oa 4 * — there was wry — 
A eal of religious oppression. He wan 
Christians of all — to try and 
act together in this matter. He also thought 
ladies might be more emplo in the work of 
evangelisation. They were fitted to sympathise 
with and get at the hearts of the people moro, and 
bai special qualifications for evangelistic work. 
— also needed more liberal uniary support, 
as although they had a small in hand that 
would soon be exhausted, and increased funds 
would be urgently needed. (Cheers. ) 


The first resolution relative to the aloption of the 
report and the appointment of a committee for the 
ensving year, was moved by the Rev. Dr. Morton 
Brown, of Cheltenham, who dwelt on the need of 
fresh effort; avd seconded by the Rev. Herbert 
Evans, of Carnarvon, in a highly characteristic 
speech, which created great ter. The 
former, in the course of his address, :emarked that 
whatever contingencies t take place in connec- 
tion with sustenta!ion funds and other funds, they 
must not forget what the Home Missionary Society 
ad done for evangelisation at their various missions. 
Mr. Evans, in the course of an impassioned address, 
which created much interest, urged the necessity of 
making that society a greater power, and referred 
to the scenes of drunkenness, brutality, and wife- 
kicking that were witneseed in Liverpool from Satur- 
day night to Monday morning as a reason why such a 
missionary agency was sorely needed. They ought to 
endeavour to make all their churches—which, in 
fact, the first churches were—local mi-sionary as- 
eociations. The speaker also said that the members 
of their churches who were not Christi un workers 
were great hindrances to earnest labourers, and, as 
lookers on, miserable themselves. All ought to 
have something to do. They wanted men who 
could think, and who would dare to say what they 
thought, though they had never heard it, nor seen 
it in a book — who believed tbat the 
Spirit inspired now. Let each one consecrate bis 
best to the Lord, believing that there was a day of 
retrospect to come in this world, and a day of 
reckoving, a day of grand review, iu the next. 

The Earl of Suarrespuky then ame forward 
and ssid thata high honour had been conferred upon 
him in requesting him to support the resolution, and 
that he felt much the honour of standing for the 
tirst time in the Memorial Hall. Although the 
ancient walls had dissppeared. they were still upon 
the site of the ground that had been consecrated with 


might be | the sighs and sorrows of martyrs and confessors. 
at Ashford, | He must be more than man if he did not feel 


hi uself moved to the utmost to thank God for 
the great triumph which he by His grace had given 
them over that accursed system of religion, t a vile 
Popery that bas devastated and is still devastating 


_ the nation of mankind, and if he did not feel within 
cil for more united Christian effort on the part bim a holy indiguation against these recreant and 
ok all denominations, so as tu economise means and more wicked men who are now endeavouring to bring us 
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back to the (oheers) from which God in his 
mercy has g signally delivered us. Protestantism was 
the basis of the —— of this country, and if it 
ceases to be Protestant its glory will pass away. He 
heartily endorsed all that Dr. Brown had said against 
Ritualism—no language could be too strong—no 
course tuo vigorous to adopt. Every word the doctor 
had said he would repeat throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Do not let them go away, how- 
ever, and believe that Ritualism was the onl 
danger to which the Church of Christ was exposed. 
There was another power called Rationalism, more 
subtle, though less visible, but equally powerful. 
Ritualism may be confined to the Church of Eng- 
land, but Rationalism has crept into the Noncon- 
formist 1 as it has into the pulpits of the 
Church of England, and, therefore, he delighted in 
such a mission as this, which would go forth into all 
the secret recesses of the land, and into all the 
remote parts of their villages. He agreed with his 
friend Mr. Morley that it was not in the great towns 
thatthey had the greatest destitution of spiritual life ; 
it is in the remote and unvisited parts of the country, 
and it was there the priest exercised, without 
constraint, all his power and influence in bringing 
hundreds of simple people back to the accursed 
Popery that their fathers repudiated. The noble 
earl trusted that the missionaries of that society 
would go in that spirit, and on that principle. He 
trusted that they would be simple in their preach- 
ing and not beat about the bush. As far as he 
had experience of the great mass of the people of 
this country, there were two grand truths that 
will reach their very hearts and stir them up to 
the very inmost of their faculties: one was Curist, 
His passion and His work —Jesus Christ and Him 
crucitied ; and then let him hold out to the abject, 
the sorrowful, the miserable, and the needy, and 
those who were deprived of the comforts of this 
world the glorious return and second advent of 
their Lord and Master Jesue Christ. (Loud cheers, 
amidgt which his lordship left the hall.) 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B A., moved the follow- 
ing resolution .- 

That this meeting, while gratefully acknowledging 
the rich and effectual! blessing which has been bestowed 
by God on the labours of the agents of this society 
during the past year, bas yet to mourn the prevalence 
cf a sad amount of “‘ ignorance, superstition, and vice,“ 
in the rural districts of England; but relying on the 
simple Gospel as the best remedy for this and every 
other form of evil, and believing in the agency of this 
society as bein through the Holy Spirit well adapted 
to give it practical effect, would earnestly recommend 
it to the continued and increased support of the friends 
of home evaugeiisation. 

He commenced by assuring the noble earl, whose 
departure he regretted, that if rationalism did creep 
into their pulpits, it was in a most insidious manner, 
and that it was immediately expelled. They knew no 
Master but Christ. They bad no objectin view but 
the salvation of souls, and they trusted for that 
salvation to no sacraments, no philosophy, to 
nothing else but the power of Christian love. With 
respect to the matter before them, he had felt that 
their best plan was to bring before them brethren 
from the rural districts, to tell their own tale. 
When he heard his eloquent and humorous 
friend Mr. Evans, he felt that the Principality 
set them a good example. If they were 
to make the counties of England like the 
Principality, they must get men like Mr. Evans 
to do it. It was a melanchuly fact that when 
many of his friends went into the country for the 
summer, they did not take their children to the 
Home Missionary Chapel, and did not imbue them 
with interest and sympathy in the work ; and then 
they wondered that while they were away from 
home their children had taken a singular liking for 
the Church and the Church service. If they wanted 
to take #n interest in the work they must go and 
sce it. There was a simplicity of piety and enthu- 
siasm in the service ot Christ in some of these 
—.— stations that they did not find in towns. 
He had been much benefited by his visits to them. 
But after all it became them to remember that 
there was a sad amount of ignorance, super- 
stition, and vice in these rural districts, 
but it was amazing how the people would work, 
and to see the interest they will manifest and 
the enthusiasm that will be awakened by the very 
simplest proclamation of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
many of these very places alluded to in the resolu- 
tion. In conclusion, he maintained that there was 
no concordat wanted between honest Christian 
brethren, and if they understood one another they 
would feel that where a free church is bearing its 
testimony for Jesus Christ, no other free church bas 
a right to go and intrude into its domain. (Cheers. ) 
He regretted they could not say the same of the 
Kstabhshed Church, What difference was there be- 
tween him and the noble earl who had just left the 


meeting? Did they not both believe in the simple 


Goapel—in the sole supremacy of Christ—in the 
superstition of trusting to mere sacraments—in 
repudiating the authority of the priest. Why then 
he asked should they intrude where there were 
men of his character and his doctrine? Simply 
for this reason they may be here to-day and gone 
to-morrow by some change. By the promotion or 
death of the incumbent there may come into the 


parish a man who preaches another Gospel Which 
is not a Gospel; and therefore in the interests of | 


truth they were compelled earnestly and decidedly 
to maintain their stand. (Cheers,) Their soviety 
however, carried on its work in no spirit of autago- 
nism. It unfurls no flag of mere denominationalisw 
and it goes forth simply as a good agency to win souls 


that the salvation of the Protestantism of —— 
depended on the Nonconformists of England. 
(Cheers.) The bishops won’t save it ; the clergy can- 
not save it, hampered as they are, even the most 
evangelical of them, by subscriptions and creeds. 
That Protestantism of theiré it was their duty to 
fight for. It had stood the test and trial of many 
a century. It lifted up this country to the noblest 
place of greatuess of any country under heaven, 
and they must take care that it goes down pure and 
untarnished, as they received it from their fore- 
fathers, to our children and our children’s children. 
(Loud cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. P. Cnowx said it was with very 
great pleasure that he seconded the resolution. It 
divided itself into three parts. As to the first, 
they were reminded of the churches that had been 
renewed in their life. He bad been in the work— 
he knew what the work of a pastor in a village of 
five hundred inhabitants was, and he felt that if 
they were to go and look at the scenes of which 
they had heard—of tenants and masters meetin 
under the means of grace—what evidence woul 
they not have of the wonder-working force of the 
grace of God, how many a persecutor had been 
turned into a modern apostle, and how many a 
swearing, drunken wanderer had been turned into 
one who should be a living illustration of the pil- 
grim’s progress through thé city of destruction to 
the celestial city above. What joy should rest in 
the work this society has accomplished, and what 
abundant encouragement it affords to us, for which 
you may well thank God and take courage; 
because report as they might they could not 
take notice of the aroma of the presence, and 
the power, and the fragrance of the Holy Spirit 
that has been present in those places. They had 
results that could not be tabulated—they re: orted 
blessings that they could not put into a schedule. 
Then, again, let them remember that what was 
done was the beginning of what, under Divine 
power, would pour out its own life and develup its 
own influence. The second point of the resolution 
referred to the need there still was because of the 
vast amount of ignorance, superstition, and vice in 
the rural districts. He was brought up in the 
midst of them, and knew them tolerably well, and 
he rejoiced at that. There were dark places of 
the earth full of the habitations of cruelty, and 
there was no need to go to Africa or India to find 
them. He was second to none in appreciation of 
education and temperance, but the mure he saw of 
humanity the more he felt that there was no other 
power than that of the Holy Spirit that could 
ever fathom the depth of its depravity or give it 
the blessing without which it was not blessed at all. 
He feared evil was extending, and that now, more 
than ever, they had to pray for home mission work, 
The Archbishop of York had, in his eermon on 
intemperance at Westminster Abbey, drawn up 
a terrible indictment against that country. He 
felt, therefore, the need of the Gospel to go forth in 
its Divine power to cast out that and every form of 
evil, until the whole world should be filled with the 
blessing of the Gospel, and men should rejvice in 
the Lord. He had great 2 in seconding the 
resolution. (Cheers.) he doxology was then 
sung, the benediction pronounced, and the meeting 
separated, 


aoe — — — — - — — — 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY, 


The annual public meeting of the Christian 
Evidence Society was held on May 10, at Willis’s 
Rooms, Bishop Piers Claughton presiding, instead 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was detained 
in Convocation. There was a crowded attendance, 
Amongst those present (besides the speakers} were 
Sir Thomas Watson, the Rev. Prebendary Row, 
J. Mackonochie, Dr. Leary, Dr. Jobson, J. Gritton ; 
General Burrows, Hon. Colonel Jocelyn, Colonel 
Strange, Major Cooper Gardiner, Abel Smith, M.P., 
&e. —— of regret for von- attendance were re- 
ceived from the Bishop of Gloucester, the Bishop of 
Oxford, Alderman M‘Arthur, M. P.; the Revs. Dr. 
Irons, Canon Miller, Dr. Allon, Dr. O. Dykes, &c. 

After prayer, an abstract of the report was read 
by the Rev. P. BARKER, secretary. He stated 
that in various ways the society had made progress 
during the past year. Several courses of lectures 
had been given in London, special mention being 
made of a course given last year at St George's 
Hall, Langham-place. Open-air work had been 
actively carried on, respectively on London-fields 
and under the St. Pancras railway arches. In the 
provinces branch associations had been formed, or 
work in various ways had been carried on in several 
important towns, amongst these being Northamp- 
ton, Stoke-on-Trent, Oldham, Leeds, Middles- 
borough, and Cambridge. In a large number of 
towns clasees had been formed for the study of the 
evidences under the society’s ‘‘ Scheme of Study.” 
Two new volumes had been added to the list of the 
society's publications—viz , ‘‘ Creclentials of Chris- 
tianity,” containing the lectures given last year at 
St. George’s Hall, and The Gospels in the Second 
Century,” written by the Rev. W. Sanday 
in answer to the second part of Super- 
natural Religion. The sale ef the society's 
publications throughout the year had been gene- 
rally satisfactory. The society's income for the 

ast year amounted to 1,401/., being an increase of 
3531 over the receipts of the preceding year; but 
the report stated stated tha: there was still an 
urgent need of increased funds, both in order to 
carry on the present work, and to extend it as the 
committee wished, ‘The report concludei by no- 


to Christ, The Rev. Mr. Rogers said deliberately | ticing some instances of personal spiritual good, 
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resulting from the society’s labours, and with an 
earnest request for prayer that it may please God 
still more abundantly to prosper the efforts put 
forth in connection with the society. 

After an interesting address from Bishop Claugh- 
ton, who gave his own testimony to the so- 
ciety’s usefulness, and urged the importance of 
endeavouring to understand our opponents’ position, 
the following resolution was moved by the Bishop 
of CARLISLE, seconded by Dr. Anevus, and sup- 
ported by Alderman McArruur, M.P. :— 

That the report, of which an abstract has now been 
read, be printed and circulated under the direction of 
the committee, and this meeting recognises with much 
thankfulnes<« to God the extension of the society's work 
and influence which has taken place during tho past 
year. 

The Rev. DaxtkL Moore moved, and Lord 
HATHERLEY secouded the following :— 

That the meeting learns with satisfaction that there 
is a prospect of strengthening the society's work with 
the Universities. 

It was then moved by Professor Lontmer, D. D., 
and seconded by the Rev. W. CADMAN :— 

That this meeting recognises the the great value of 
the works recently written by the Rev. Prebeudary 
Row and by the Rev. W. Sanday, at the request of the 
society, and tenders its cordial thanks to the authors 
for their contribution to evidentical literature. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed 
by the Earl of Harrowsy, seconded by the Rev. 
Dr. Jonson, and carried. 

The benediction was pronounced by Bishop 
Claughton, and the meeting closed. 


STATE PATRONAGE oF Vice.—A meeting cal'el 
by the Congregational Committee for the Abolition 
of State lrotection and Pa'ronage of Vice, was 
held in the Memorial Hall Library. Farriugdon- 
street, on Thursday evening last. The chair was 
taken at 7.30 p.m., by Henry Richard, Eeq., M. P., 
who was supported by Mons. Ed.de Pressensé, the 
Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M P., Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone, Bart., M.P., and the Revs. D. Morton 
Brown, Dr. Kennedy, Mole Wright, D. Walt, 
B. wy and others. There were also 
present W. Shaen. Esq, M. A, Professor Sheldon 
Amos, M.A., Professor Stuart, M.A., and W. T. 
Malleson, Esq., B.A. In opening the proceedings 
the Chairman gave a short history of the legislation 
on this subject in Englahd. He eaid that the Go- 
vernment to maintain their standing armies took 
large numbers of young men, chiefly drawn from 
the ignorant aod il-trained classes, secluded them 
from the influences „f home life, and consigned them 
to a life of enforced celibacy, mus i together in 
barracks, exposed to every tewptation, aggravated 
by deleterious idleness. Hence came habits of 
pr fligacy and vice, the ¢ff-cts of which impaired 
their serviceableness as instruments of the State. It 
was siid a pecuniary loss was thereby incurred of 
19,000/. or 20,000/. a year, to save which a system 
was devised which already cost the country more 
than that, and which if developed according to the 
desires of some, would cost ten times as much. 
There was no benevolence ia the scheme whatever ; 
it was inaugurated merely to save expense. And 
to do that the promoters of the scheme had passed 
laws, which, disguis it as you may, amount to 
nothing less than the licensing of vice by the State 
—an attempt to make a wire physical eractment 
without regard to its moral foulness.” The prin- 
ciple underlying it all was that vice was a neces- 
sity. After introducing M. de Presrensé, tho 
chairman called upon the members of the Congre- 
gational body to come forward and help, in the 
name of social order, justice, avd unity, of civili- 
sation, and of Christianity, to do what they could 
to put an end to legislation which demoralises men, 
degrades women, and makes the State a minister 
of sin.” The Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, in a speech 
of great power, denounced the conception upon 
which these laws were founded, that vice was 
inevitable, and moral progress impossible for the 
human race. And as to the expediency of such 
legislation, he had himself made exhaustive in- 
quiries into the facts and figures, and proved that 
it was a miserable hygienic failure. M. de Pres- 
eensé then addres the meeting in French, and 
showed from facts abroad that the tendency of 
such laws was to aggravate the evil they were 
supposed to mitigate. 


The Government have abandoned the idea of 
building a new Mint on the Thames Embankment. 

The Liverpool Mail states that i+ is the intention 
of the Government to bring in a bill for the esta- 
blishment of a Bishopric of Liverpool. 

The distribution of the Peek prizes to 4,000 
children of the London School Board took place on 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace under the presidency 
of the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. 

Conflicts between the whites aud the blacks, in 
which seventeen of the latter are said to have been 
killed are reported from Louisiana. The sheriff had 
asked for military aid. 

Last evening King George of Hanover and his 
Queen, travelling as the Count and Countess of 
Danneberg, arrived at Dover from Calais, and left 
for London. Their Majesties intend to stay eevera! 
weeks in this country. 

Columbia Market will shortly be reopened by a 
few capitalists, who have determioed that the 
building shall be employed for the purposes in- 
tended by its founder, Lady Burdett Coutts. 
Their single aim is to assist the families of artisans 
by bringing within their reach perishable food of 
every kind, 
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Corresdonckence. 
— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S POSITION. 
XIV. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Srr,—Nominally I am addressing this letter to 
you, but virtually it is intended for Mr. Gladstone. 
It is possible that I may seem to some too earnest 
in pressing these questions, bearing upon the con- 
nection between Church and State, upon the atien- 
tion of the late Prime Minister ; but I have a reason 
for doing so. Mr. Gladstone seems to me the 
solitary great English statesman, upon whom a 
plain man like myself can hope to press arguments 
dealing with the conscience with any probable 
chance, or likelihood of their bearing practical fruit. 
Another thing that I feel very strongly is, that Mr. 
Gladstone is, I do not feel the slightest doubt, the 
only living man who can so guide the present disesta- 
blishment movement as to conduct it to its inevitable 
termination without a fearful revolution, without, 
in other words, bringing down every existing 
English institution, the monarchy and all, toppling 
about our ears. Disestablishment must come, as 
surely as day follows night, sooner or later. And 
as you most truly observe, it will be sooner rather 
than later. And it rests, as I believe in my 
inmost soul, with Mr. Gladstone to say whether 
disestablishment shall be one step in that onward 


march of events which will make England more | 


free, more happy, and more prosperous than she 
has ever been in the past; or whether it shall be 
the beginning of a deluge which shall sweep every- 
thing before it, and of which no mortal can foresee 
the ultimate results. Disestablishment will surely 
be brought about without the aid, and in spite of 
Mr. Gladstone, or any other man. Bat that dis- 
establishment may be safely brought about would, 
I believe, be, homanly speaking, impossible without 
Mr. Gladstone’s financial genius to arrange the 
terms and settle the conditions of that measure of 
disendowment with which all but a handful of 
dreamers“ see that it must be accompanied. 
Ag in, I do not see how it would be possible, with 
safety, to dispense with the aid of the one great 
statesman of our time, in whose perfect disinterested- 
ness and conscientiousness the masses of English- 
men in their heart of hearts thoroughly believe, 
and who is, with ali this, at the same time, a 
devoted member of the Church of England, and a 
believer in the Church in her spiritual capacity as a 
portion of the mystical body of Christ, and 
therefore a hater of Erastianism as a giving to 
Cesar of the things of God. 

Now all this being so, it is necessary to ask one- 
self how is it that Mr. Gladstone, being what he is, 
can continue to support a state of things which is so 
deeply tainted with Erastianism as the existing con- 
dition of the Church of England in her connection 
with the State ? 

In answering this question I have nothing to 
guide me but Mr. Gladstone’s published utterances, 
which I have endeavoured not only to read, but to 
study as carefully as I can. From these I gather 
that he has ceased to uphold the Church Establish- 
ment as a matter of priaciple, but continues still to 
support it as a matter of expediency, and for the 
sake of certain contingent spiritual advantages and 
benefits which accompany it, or which at least Mr. 
Gladstone is of opinion accompany it. 1 gather 
further that if the present Church Establishment 
were not now in existence, Mr. Gladstone would 
not be of the number of those who would set it up, 
or call it into being. 

Now this seems to me, as I believe I have inti- 
mated before in the course of these letters, to con- 
cede everything that can be desired by those who 
advocate disestablishment, not on the ground of 
expediency, but as I do, and have done from the 
first, upon the ground of principle. 

If I am at all correct in my estimate of Mr. 
Gladstone’s present position with respect to dis- 
establishment, the question I wish to ask is this: 
„Can we, ought we, is it right, that we should 


use arguments based upon expediency where spiri- ' 
and that only to a very limited extent is there 


tual concerns and interests are involved? I am 
able to see, and I am perfectly willing to concede, 
that expediency may be a safe guide where poli- 
tical or temporal interests only are in question. On 
such a ground it would be perfectly admissible to 
discuss whether the English army or the English 
navy, or even the House of Lords, or the ancient 
title of our sovereigns is worth preserving? Such 
matters are fair subjects of debate upon such terms. 
But I cannot admit the relevancy or the propriety 


~ * It is only candid to say I was one of those dreamers 
myself up to a comparatively recent period. 


and I believe the Church of England to be. Mr. 


the public worship of that portion of the Church of 
Christ, which is called the Church of England. 


Moreover, that Parliament being perfectly aware 
that it does possess this power is determined never 
to surrender it, but on emergency to exercise it in 
the future, as history tells us it has again and again 
exercised it in the past. Now this appears to me 


to be the very essence of Erastianism. If Mr. 
Gladstone can defend this as being right in principle, 
because he conscientiously believes it to be a state 
of things which is in accordance with the will of 
the Divine head of the Church, as Dean Stanley 
does, then, of course, I have nothing more to say. 


powers and his talents, and 


undertake this work. 


| of the task. 


the Church of England ? 
A HIGH-CHURCH RECTOR, 


THE BURIAL QUESTION AGAIN, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


sole possession and use. 
a statement as this is, for the most part, untrue, 


anything to give to it a shadow of justification. 


Fortunately there is a Parliamentary return 
which throws a good deal of light upon this ques- 
tion. In the year 1834 Mr. Shephard, Deputy- | 

Registrar to the Bishop of London, in obedience to 


a vote of the House of Commons, presented “a 
return of the several sums expended in the purchase 
of ground for forming or for enlarging churchyards, 
parochial burial-places, or public cemeteries for the 


- (interment of the dead, so far as relates to the 


diocese of London.” Mr, Shephard having made a 


of discussing the status of the Christian Church, or 
of any true and integral portion of it upon any 
other than purely Christian principles. Such a 
portion of the great Christian family, Mr. Gladstone 


Gladstone, if I mistake not, believes the Church of 
England to be a portion of the mystical Body of the 
Son of God. He believes that it would be true to 
say of her in a subordinate degree as a portion of 
this One Catholic Church, that she is the Bride, 
the Lamb's wife.” Such the Church of England is in 
theory, in the theory of her devout members and 
children. But what is she in practice? What is 
she in that world of politics and of Parliament, 
where the conditions of her actual existence are 
determined from year to year, and where they have 
been determined for centaries? Let recent events 
give the answer. Let the debates at the passing of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act furnish the reply. 
If there was one thing which came out more clearly 
than another in those debates, it was this—that the 
mixed, and not necessarily, or essentially Christian 
body called Parliament, has supreme power in the 
determination of the doctrine, the discipline, and 


My arrow is all wide of its mark. But if, on the 
other hand, Mr. Gladstone does not believe 
the existing state of things is in accordance 
with the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, then 
I do say that he is bound to use all his 
opportunities 
to put an end to a state of things which he does not 
believe to be in accordance with the will of God. 
And as Mr. Gladstone has all these advantages and 
opportunities in a greater degree and in a more 
abundant measure than any living Englishman, 
it does not require me to say to him that there is 
all the greater responsibility resting upon him to 


I can well understand how he shrinks from it. 
I can enter into his feelings when he replied to Mr. 
Edward Miall’s great speech in the House of 
Commons, when he spoke of the gigantic difficulty 
I can easily believe that his thoughts 
are not wholly dissimilar from those of Jonah or 
Jeremiah at certain stages of their history. But if 
God has laid this burden upon him, he cannot 
escape from it without a worse shipwreck than that 
of Jonah’s. And as Mordecai said to Queen Esther, 
„Who knoweth whether thou art come to the 
kingdom for such a time as this? so, with all that 
affection and even reverence which I have for him, 
I would entreat Mr. Gladstone to bear with me 
while I ask him, Is he sure that his talents and 
opportunities have not been bestowed upon him 
mainly and chiefly in order that he may wipe away 
that foul stain which defaces Christianity iteelf in 
the present state of thraldom and degradation of 


Sin,-—In connection with the important resolu- 
tion brought forward by}Lord Granville, [there will, 
no doubt, be a general revival of the discussion 
on the burials question, and a reproduction of 
the old fallicies, such as that the churchyards 
belong exclusively to the Established Episcopsl 
Church, and that they were originally given or 
purchased by private members of the Church for its 
We, who claim theee 
grounds to belong to the nation, affirm that such 


most exhaustive search into the records in his 
custody, and obtained all the information that 
vestry clerks and other parish officers could 
give him, sent in à return in which seventy-seven 
cases were specified, Of these seventy-seven cases 
twelve are described as private gifts” ; but it is 
not affirmed that the donors intended their gifts to 
be enjoyed exclusively by members of the Esta- 
blished Church. The remaining sixty-five cases 
are very interesting to us—eg, there is St 
Andrew's, Holborn, ‘‘ By purchase 3, 280“. parish 
rates and charities”; Bishop Stortford, Herts, 
„By purchase, 160/."; Chipping Barbet, By 
purchase, 3,965/. 4s. 9d., rates and parish chari- 
ties; St. Mary, Stratford, Bow, ‘* Purchased 
5,700“. by rates; South Mims, ** Purchased 681. 
Church-rate”; Enfield, ‘* Purchased by Church- 
rate, 80/4”; Hillingdon, ‘ Waste parish land in- 
closed.” In all the cases from which these have 
been selected, the property has been acquired 
either by public rates or by other levies upon the 
general community. In the diocese of London, 
then, in 1834, six-sevenths of the property in 
Church and burying-grounds, on which iaforma- 
tion was authoritatively supplied, had been pro- 
vided at the public cost. Is there any reason for 
supposing that the case is different in 1876 from 
what it was in 1834? Further, it may be asked, is 
there not reason to believe that similar properties 
in other dioceses have been acquired by similar 
methods and in like proportions ? 

All the evidence that has been given favours the 
belief that the properties in burial-grounds 
throvghout the kingdom have been obtained for 
the must part by levies on the public ratepayers, 
and in a very small proportion indeed by private 


beneficénce, 
Iam, yours faithfully, 
JAMES BROWN. 
Bedford, May, 1876. 


JOHN BULL AND THE STATE CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin, —Tbe following classic production 
was found on leaving the Tabernacle the other 
evening after the Liberation Society meeting. 
Perhaps if Mr. Bull inquires for it you will kindly 
let him have it. He is most likely to inquire of 

ou. 

4 Yours truly, 


GEO. M. MURPHY. 
Walworth, S. E. 


JOUN BULL’s BELIEF. 


It's true that more than half the people 

Attend a church without a steeple, 

But just as true, say what you may, 

For steeple churches all must pay. 

Six million pounds of sterling gold, 

This church derives when all is told ; 

But what we get for this a year, 

I cannot see so very clear. 

The bishops net upon their rounds 

A hundred and sixty thousand pounils ; 

Cathedral deans and chapters grip 

Four hundred thousand for their tip“; 

While well-off clergy, not a few, 

Get thousands while they nothing do. 

Till late they'd got, as grants for schools, 

Eight millions—yet the folks were fools ; 

And still in heaven and nature's spite, 

Our dear old Church” can snub the right. 

Some say it is a wall gainst Rome 

If so, tis putty built, not stone. 

They uniformity deride, 

And yet to it by oath are tied. 

Although God's Acre’s common ground 

They bury some folks like a hound.” 

Upon the bench such pranks they play, 

Oh! woe betide the judgment day. 

They want the school boards now to fix 

And play their N — and tricks, 

And while we all the bill must pay 

They shriek and curse to have their way. 

But presently the world will see, 

The Church and State completely free, 

And that’s tho firm belief of me 

Joux But. 

Liberty Lodge. 


— --— 


The German Empress left Dover for Calais, en 
route for Berlin, at three o'clock yesterday after 
noon. 

It is now officially announced that M. de Mar- 
cére has been appointed Minister of the Interior in 
France, in succession to the late M. Ricard. 

Intelligence from Zanzibar states that the British 
Resident there has negotiated a treaty with the 
Sultan for the entire abolition of the s!ave-trade, 
under stringent rules. 

A conference of prominent Republicans has taken 
place in New York for the purpose of advocating 
political reform and the nominations of an honest 
and capable candidate for the Presidency. Pro- 
fessor Woolecy, the ex-president of Yale University 
occupied the chair, The Conference was ad journed 
until to-day, 
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AT THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE MEETING. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


When the lords of the creation have discussed 
the Woman’s Suffrage Bill in Parliament, the ladies 
meet to discuss the discussion, and they do it with 
so much cleverness and grace, that even those who 
are not convinced cannot fail to be entertained. 
The usual meeting convened by the National Asso- 
ciation for Woroan’s Suffrage was held on Saturday 
evening at St. George's Hall, aud was largely 
attended ; a considerable number of people paying 
half-a-crown for reserved seats. The platform was 
less thronged than on former occasions, and some 
well known ladies, and others connected with the 
movement, were absent—no doubt from accidental 
circumstances. The meeting was not quite unani- 
mous ; there being a score or so of men not gent le- 
men—who occasionally slightly interrupted the 
proceedings by vulgar laughter and exclamations. 
An amendment was also moved; bu: that was done 
in a proper, however feeble, way, and a very few 
bands were held up for it. 


This year the ladies relied more upon gentlemen 
as speakers than they have usually. Mr. Russell 
Gurney, M. P., wae a suave and thoroughly 
hearty chairmen, and Mr. Cowan, M. P., Mr. Hinde 
Palmer (late member for Lincoln), Mr. Hopwood, 
M. P., and Mr. O'Shaughnessy, M. P., took part in 
the proceedings, Some of these spoke well ; but, 
as has happened before, the ladies spoke with 
greater point and care than did the gentlemen. 
There was, of course, some curiosity to know how 
the advocates of the bill would take their defeat, 
and particularly how Mr. Bright would be dealt 
with. Well, I think it must be admitted that there 
were some signs—-not of depression—for unabated 
confidence in the ultimate success of the movement 
was expressed, but of keen disappointment that so 
heavy a blow should have come from such 3 
querter. 


Miss Becker, while speaking with her usual 
calmness, dealt in very decisive terms with some of 
Mr. Bright's objections. She repudiated with in- 
dignation the assumption that their claim was 
based on hostility between the sexes. Mr. Bright 
had himself been accused of setting class against 
class, and he, of all living men, should have been 
the last to steal such a weapon from the armoury 
of his adversaries, and to burl it, not against 

to himeelf in sympathy and in blood, but 
against those who aspired after privileges which he 
had taught them to value, and who were learniog 
the lessons which he had spent his life in inculcat- 
ing, aod against women of his own household and 
home. To the assertion that the country bad a 
right to decide by whom it would be governed, she 
replied by askiog who were to decide—the few or 
the many! and very neatly applied the argument 
to the extension of household suffrage in the 
counties. 

Miss Sturge (of Birmingham)—a very incisive 
and ready speaker — censured Mr. Bright for 
taking counsel with his fears ; declaring that what 
was right should be granted, and that they should 
not trouble themselves about results. No doubt, 
she said, the pocket boroughs returned very good 
members, but that was not thought a sufficient 
reason for retainingthem. If, as was asserted, the 
votes of women would be under the control of 
priests and ministers, that was because they were 
not now politically educated, and she knew no 
better cure than for them to cultivate independence 
of thought and jadgment. It certainly seemed 
odd to hear Mr. Bright replied to in much the same 
way in which he used to reply to Tory arguments 
in the days of his reforming activity. 

Mr. Smolle“t was treated with silent contempt ; 
his name not being so much as mentioned. Mr. 
lestham‘escaped rather easily; though Miss Sturge 
said that it was only on the woman's suffrage ques- 
tion that he was ungentlemanly and uamsnnerly. 


Miss Cobbe, who spoke of herself as a “‘ scribbler 
hy trade,” and not a speaker, made a very interest- 
iug speech, full of good points. She sketched 
the luxurious cliss of women, who live only for 
pleasure, aud know nothing of the hardships of 
fe, aad who tell members of Parliament that they 
do not waut the suffrage; and then contrasted 
with them cther classes, whose life was one con- 
tinued battle, and who suffer from the neglect 
rather than the hostility of the male sex. She 
illustrated her assertion by referring to the fact 
that the House of Commons was counted out six 
times while the Married Woman's Property Act 
was in committee ; and she also described with 
much pathos the way in which the law deals 
with mothers in regard to the custody of their 
children. 


Miss Tod, of Belfast, is an authoress, I believe, 
and her speech, besides being philosophical in tone, 
was marked by a high degree of literary finisb, and 
delivered with great fluency. She was in the his- 
torical vein, and described the good effect of the 
franchises already granted on their possessors ; 
urging that the demand for woman’s suffrage was 
but a development of ideas rooted in the past. 

The vote of thanks to the chairman was proposed 
by a sister of John Bright, Mrs. M‘Laren, the wife 
of the member for Edinburgh. She with great 
earnestness expressed her gratitude to Mr. Gurney 
for his efforts on behalf of the Married Woman's 
Property Bill. 

The meeting was well sustained throughout, and 
if there was less of sparkle and smartness in the 
speaking than in former years, it was more earnest 
and serious. Yet it was altogether free from ex- 
travagance, as regards either matter or manner. 
Whoever called the leaders in this movement the 
shrieking sisterhood ” was not even a caricaturist ; 
since caricature requires a basis of fact, and, so far 
as I have seen, the facts are all the other way. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY, 
Hos or Commons, Tuesday Morn ing. 

The Government hae, within the last six days, 
secured a great victory and suffered a serious 
defeat. But, as the victory was a matter of course, 
and the defeat was accomplished in spite of over 
whelming and well-drilled forcer, the latter may 
without prejudice be regarded as the principal 
event of the Parliamentary week. The victory 
happened on Thursday, at the close of the debate 
on Sir Henry James’s resolution, which the Conser- 
vatives persisted in regarding as a vote of censure, 
whilst official Liberals protested that it was really 
nothing so dreadful. This division of opinion as 
to what the resolution really meant was a signi- 
ficant feature of the whole dispiriting busi- 
ness. The Front Opposition Bench, against 
what I have always ventured to regard as its 
better judgment, was shoved into the van 
of battle by the irresponsible obstinacy of 
hon. members below the gangway. The Marquis 
of Hartington had two courses open to him on the 
promulgation of the Proclamation under the Koyal 
Titles Act. Either he must sound the trumpet and 
move on the enemy with every appearance of spon- 
taneity ; or a requisition would be presented to him 
bearing the signatures of nearly one-half of the 
party he is supposed to lead, requesting him to 
advance. Here the subject branches out, and pre- 
rents two other alternatives, and the noble marquis 
would have had to make his second choice, and 
decide either to offend a wide section of the party 
or to go into battle formally and undisguisedly 
coerced by his followers. Lord Hartington, who 
likes to do things decently, decided, after consul- 
tation with Earl Granville and Mr. Gladstone, to 
yield to the turbulent stream, and he authorised his 
legal lieutenant, Sir Henry James, to give notice of 
the resolution moved on Thursday night. This 
is not idle gossip, but sober history ; and I may add 
that I was privileged to read the document which, 
at the urgent request of the Marquis of Hartington, 
was not presented to him ; but, nevertheless held 
over his head, and would have been placed in his 
hands if action had been delayed another day. 

It was not to be expeoted under these circum- 
stances that the debate of Thursday would have 
been conducted with any vigour from the front 
Opposition bench. Sir Henry James did his best; 
but, though a useful debater, he is by no means a 
strong man, and, moreover, the ground he traversed 
had been previously occupied by Lord Selborne. 
Mr, Childers bad the advantage of being fresh to 
the subject, but the audience be addressed were 
jaded. Sir W. Harcourt has talked himself out; 
and not even the empty tiraie of Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy or the silly bluster of Sir 
Robert Peel could reinvigorate him. The 
Marquis of Hartington, after a very smart 
hit at the imt ortant patronage of himself indulged 
in by Lord Elcho and Sir Robert Peel, wearily set 
himself to make a speech iu his character as leader 


might have influenced the House with oratory, sat 
silent—Mr. Gladstone, because he thouglit that 
enough had been said ; Mr. Bright because he found 
it physically jimpossib!e to speak; and Mr. Lowe 
becau:e the shadow of the disgrace of his abject 
apology still hung over him, and the subject of the 


accident which is bitterly complained of, the mem- 


in it, and thus the converration run in an official 
and legal grove; the only speaker on the Opposi- 
tion side who was neither an ex-minister or a 
lawyer, being Mr. Pease. Probably had Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. Anderson, or Mr. Mundella 
found the opportunity they frequently sought 
during the evening, the debate might th 
taken another tern. As it was, it wa 
dreary to the last degree, and everybody wah 
glad when the division was called, and the Royal 
Titles Bill, with its long train of unpleasant ioci- 
dents, vanished from the Order Book of the 
session. 

The debate on Friday was of a different order, 
and had different results. It arose from Mr. P. J. 
Smyth’s motion, declaring the expediency of closing 
public-houses in Ireland on Sundays. Last year 
Mr. Smyth introduced a bill on the subject, and in 
the course of the debate it became so clear that the 
position of the Government in opposing it was im- 
imperilled, that advantage was taken of the day 
being Wednesday, and the bill talked out. On 
Friday there was no escape from the division, and 
it was expected that the Ministry had pro- 
fited by their experience of last year, and would 
accept the inevitable. The expectation was not 
verified : Sir M. Hicks Beach weakly proposing as a 
compromise that the hours during which public- 
bouses were open in Jreland on Sundays should be 
further restricted. At ten o'clock Mr. Sullivan 
rose in what was, at least at the outset, a thin 
House, and delivered what is by common consent 
the most eloquent and convincing of an already 
long series of successful House of Commons 
speeches. He had the good fortune to have as 
auditors Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, and the 
effect of his eloquent argument upon them, more 
particularly upon the latter, subsequently reacted 
upon the crowded House. I do not remember ever 
to have seen Mr. Gladstone so unreservedly inte- 
rested in a speech by a private member. All the 
while Mr. Sullivan was speakiog the right hon. 
gentleman, who sat in a line with bim, leaned for- 
ward, and several times led the cheers which 
frequently broke forth from the aszembly. Later 
when he himself found irresistible the temptation to 
speak, he fullewed Mr. Bright in complimenting 
the member for Louth on his remarkably able 


speech. 

But Mr. Sullivan had a good case, and the 
stupidity of the Government in knocking their heads 
against the brick wall of a unanimity of conviction 
broke through all party ties, and was demonstrated 
when the figures of the division were announced. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was, late at night, 
pat up to modify the non possumus of the Secretary 
for Ireland, and vaguely to promise rapid 
though cautious advances towards the accomplish- 
ment of the desire expressed in Mr. Smyth’s motion. 
Mr. Gladstone followed, and the Premier got 
himself together” to make a speech, in which he 
might have thrown over everybody, and 
possibly announced that a Bill was 
actually draughted to meet the necessities 
of the case. But the speech, whatever it might 
have contemplated, was never spoken. Major 
O’Gorman, finding the moment opportune, inter- 
posed, and delivered what was also his most success - 
ful House of Commons speech. The mijor was ia 
splendi i condition; the midnight chimes were sound- 
ing ; the House was crowded, and the subject con- 
genial. Perhaps there never was heard—as it ap- 
peared set off with the major's peculiar manner and 
rung out in his thunderous tones uch a fine piece of 
incongruous pathos as that in which, describing the 
respectable farmers, ‘‘men who loved their landlords, 
and whom their landlords loved, he declared that 
they were men whose lives Plutarch might have 
written. The House roared with laughter, even 
the saturnine visage of the Premier breaking forth 
into what Dr. Kenealy once called a gublin grin.” 
Mr. Disraeli was the more amused, perhaps, because 


be thought the major had played his game, and 


had uiverted the attention of the House from the 
serious arguments advanced during the debate, and 
just enforced by, Mr. Gladstone. At any rate, by 


the time the major sat down the Premier had 
of the Opposition, and painfully plodded over the | abandoned his iutention of speaking, and the House 
too familiar ground. But the great chiefs who alone divide], with the result that the Government 


were defeated by 57 votes ina gathering of 391 


members. 
Last night the Ministry were attacked on a fresh 


tide ; one of the old-fashioned debates on the ques- 


tion of Ministerial extravagance being regularly em- 
: barked upon. Mr. Gladstone, who was currently 
Royal Titles Bill was one to be avoided, By an reported to have prepared a speech of two hours 


duration, refrained from taking part in the debate, 


bers below the gangway who were responsible for | which dragged on till past midnight without livc- 


the debate found no opportunity of taking part | lincs*, though jt is to be hoped not without useful. 
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ness, and was rounded off by a division in which 
the Governmen: were able to show that the party 
defection of Friday was only temporary and 
special, 


IN MEMORIAM—DR. GEORGE HENRY 
DAVIS. 


In the removal of Dr. George Henry Davis, com- 
paratively sudden, but to his nearest friends 
scarcely surprising, the Religious Tract Society 
has lost not merely its secretary, but in him one of 
those strong, far-seeing, statesman-like, and faithful 
men who are able to control circumstances, and 
guide difficult affairs to successful issues. It is not 
too much to say that the Religious Tract Society is 
now one of the most gigantic pieces of moral and 
religious machinery in the world, and some idea of 
the strong administrativefaculties of its lamented 
secretary may be gathered from the fact that durin 
his administration of its affairs its income from 
sources has nearly doubled itself. At the period 
when he took office in 1855, the income of the 
society from all sources was about 70,000/. per 
annum, its last year’s income gives 146,000. We 
believe there is not one of those gentlemen who, as 
trustees or members of the committee, guide on the 
affairs of this great institution, one would not eagerly 
admit that this great success is singularly owing to 
the untirigg unselfishness, the quiet but eager 
vigilance, and the strong, the many-minded, and 
ubiquitous energy with which Dr. Davis was able 
to control all the internal arrangements of its offices 
in Paternoster-row, and to stretch out to every part 
of the Continent of Europe especially, and even to 
countries beyond, a helping hand and a guiding 
finger. 

Dr. Davis was born at Woolwich, January 10th, 
1819. He had, therefore, only reached tae age of 
sixty-four. His father was the Rev. Stephen Davis, 
a highly respectable Baptist minister. While Dr. 
Davis was yet a child, his father appears to have 
removed to Clonmel, in Ireland, and from his early 
associations with the sister island, it has sometimes 
been erroneously supposed that be was of Irish ex- 
traction. He studied in Ireland at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and it was pleasant when, years ago, he was 
in his more enthusiastic moods, to hear him speak 
of his friendship and intimacy with his fellow. stu- 
dent, the eminent William Archer Butler, whom, 
in many qualities of his mind, the writer of this 

per thinks, Dr. Davis greatly resembled ; 
but their road in life diverged—Archor Bauat- 
ler, as we know, became a distinguished 
minister in the Church of England; Davis had 
strong proclivities to Presbyterianism, and 
he was always rather proud of a silver snuff-box, 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘To the Rev. George H. 
Davis, from the Presbyterians of Ardree, as a 
grateful acknowledgment of his valuable and gra- 
tuitous services as a minister of the Gospel amongst 
them during three years, 1835.” He dated, however, 

the period of his real conversion from his twenty - 
first year; we are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the distinct dates of his life, to know when he 
took his pla be amongst the Baptists by the act of bo- 
liever’s baptism, but he was, shortly after, settled over 
his first church at Golear, in Yorkshire. We find the 
registry of the well-known names of Dr. Steadman 
— John Birt among those who assisted at the 
ordination. When his amiableand excellent brother, 
the Rev. Stephen Davis, also a Baptist Minister, 
removed from Weymouth, to old Salters’ Hall 
Chapel, in London. George Henry Davis succeeded 
him at Weymouth, and here he married the 
gentle and beloved lady who still survives him 
and mourns his loss. He did not continue in 
Weymouth long, being called to succeed that 
mighty master, Thomas Roberts, of King- 
street, Bristol, the honoured and worthy contem- 
7 of Robert Hall, William Thorpe, and Jobn 
ifchild. He continued his pastorate over the 
church in King-street for a period of sixteen years, 
but towards the close of it he became a 
very prominent and even famous man, especially 

y 


s strong antagonism to what were regarded as 
the audacious ions of the Roman Catholic 
Church, when Cardinal Wiseman assumed the 
Archbishopric of Westminster and parcelled out 
-England into papal bishoprics. At a crowded meet- 
ing in the Victoria Rooms, composed entirely of 
men, Davis spoke with strong, vehement eloquence, 
and the Dean of Bristol_Dean Elliott—rose to 
shake han is in public with Mr. Davis, and to thank 
him, in the name of his church, for his effective 
- h. It was this which led to his being aeso- 
ciated for some time with the Protestant Alliance ; 
but he was still only getting into harness for the 
geeat labour of his life, and, as we have seen al- 
ready, he became the secretary of the Religious 
Tract Society ia 1855. 

It would take far more space than can be devoted 
to this brief memorial, to enumerate the illustrations 
of that restless energy which Dr. Davis poured into 
the organisation of the society ; he visited, and es- 
tablished agencies at St. Petersburg and elsewhere 
in Russia; be then broke up ground in Austria, 
and established agencies in its dominions, and the 


same remark applies to Turkey, Norway, and 
Sweden ; when the opportunity came in Italy he | 
was one of the first to seize it, and he visited many | 


parts of that kingdom, and even established an 
agency in Rome. One of the most interesting of 
his reports is that concerning his visit to Spain 
and Portugal, and his remarks upon the entire 
evangelical work there. No document can more 
remarkably pow the fine business tact of this 


extraordinary man. In it he gives an account of his said, ‘‘ You cannot know, you do not know what [ 


insisting on the evangelical character, and good 
Spanish of each publication issued by the society 
there, and very much of the character of the man 
is revealed in the following extract :—-‘' I insisted 
upon good Spanish because in an article in 
La Luz, Senor Carrasco had attacked the Spanish 
of some of the tracts already published. The de- 
fence is that the tracts were prepared by compe- 
tent Spaniards, that truth was preferred to elegance, 
and that the tracts, as they stand, are perfectly 
intelligible by the common people, who have re- 
ceived them gladly ; but these charges about trans- 
lations are so common in every country, and are so 
easy of explanation, that they do not affect me 
much, I have no doubt that the Greek of the New 
Testament would appear barbarous to a pupil of 
Xenophon ; but, barbarous as it might appear, it 
has been the means of conveying Divine truth to 
nineteen centuries of believers, and will be the 
means of conveying it to still greater num- 
bers of future generations. So very plain 
Spanish, Italian, nch, and German, which 
would little gratify the taste of the scholar, 
may yet be an effective channel of Divine truth to 
the ignorant masses.” Another item in connection 


with the doctor’s visit to Spain illustrates his | their chief; 


business-like character ; he appears to have been 
requested to act on behalf of the Madrid Evange- 
lical Aid Society, and a purchase,” he says, “for 
a decent and commodious church, schoolroom, and 
minister's house was made, at a cost of some 
thousands ‘of pounds in the names of Senores Viz- 
carrando and Carrasco, but these gentlemen had 


made a legal declaration that the property, though | Rev. Edwin Davies; the Lord's 


feel,” alluding to his inward stillness. The end 
came suddenly, unexpectedly, at half-past twelve, 
on Sabbath morning, May 7th. It was characteristic 
of him that he rose, and with the aid of his 
daughter, dressed himself even on that last 
morning. Whilst putting on his coat he was seizod 
with a lit of coughing, and in a few minutes all was 
over. 

The faneral took place on Monday last, May 15. 
After a short service in the house, conducted 
by the Rev. W. Kendall, Vicar of Notting-hill, 
and the Rev. Paxton Hood, both of whom 
had, at various periods of his life, beon his 
ministors, the coffin was borne to the parish church, 
where the venerable vicar, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
read the first part of the service over the remains of 
his old friend, and the long procession moved on to 
eg gete Cemetery, where the service was ¢m- 
cluded at the grave by the Rev. A. Ewiog, inoumſ ent 
of St. Stephen e, Islington. There was a large oor 
course of people both in the church and at the 
grave ; in addition to a large number of mourning 
coaches, many gentlemen followed in their private 
carriages. The Tract Society was of course fore- 
most in marking its respect to the memory of 


among others we noticed Doe. 
Manuing, Dr. Macaulay, Dr. Riedon Bennett, 
William Spicer, Exq., James Spicer, aq, 


and William Ware, Esq. The London Missionary 
Society was represented by Dr. Mullens and the 
Rev. Robert Robinson, the Rev. E. J. Jones, and 
many others; he 1 Missionary Society, by 
Dr. Underhill ; the Evangelical Alliance, by the 
Day Ubservance 


im their names, belongs to others, viz., the Rev. | Society; the Evangelical Continental Society ; the 
Dr. Somerville, of Glasgow, Mr. Naville, of Geneva, | 


Count Andrew Bernstoff, of Prussia, and M. Van 
Roou, of Holland; these gentlemen will be the 
real owners of the property, which will then 
be under the protection of international law 
should Popery again prevail so as to terminate Pro- 
testant public worship.” It was in this delicate 
business manipulation that the wisdom of Dr. 
Davis was pte-eminently seen. By the extended 
aud generous economies created or f by Dr. 
Davis in the Religious Tract Society, it is an ia- 
teresting fact that this great institution has, out of 
its commercial profits, been able to extend a helping 
hand to innumerable Protestant agencies on the 
continent, to pay all the ex of its immense 
official staff, and to devote the entire of its dona- 
tions, subscriptions, and legacies, to what some 
would regard as the simple, legitimate purposes of 
the society. 

Some time since it became obvious to 2 
and instructed eyes that this valuable life was 
menaced from a subtle, and utterly unconquer- 
able disease; but those who knew him and loved 
him best refused for a long time to entertain the 
thought that his great work was so near its close ; 
for upwards of six months, he has been laid by from 
all personal and active labour in connection with the 
society, in justice to whom it ought to be men- 
tioned that the affectionate anxiety of its committee 
was instantly aronsed, and they urgedupon him 
the adoption of any means, at any vost, to preserve 
a life which they felt to be so valuable. But the 
Doctor feare 1 to go far from home; during the past 
winter months he retired to Hastings; there the 
writer of this paper spent a few pleasant hours with 
him and his wife not many weeks since, and the 
hours were full of gentle hope; but even then the 
conversation loitered round the great probability, 
in the course of which he quoted with much tender- 
ness the lines of Watts 

Tis pleasant to believe Thy grace, 
But we had rather see ; 

We would be absent from the flesh, 
And present, Lord, with Thee. 

This was the writer’s last real conversation with 
him. Shortly after all hopes were dashed ; h@mor- 
rhage of the lungs set in, and he returned to his home 
in Islington, and all his remaining days yo ed per 
in quiet waiting in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death.” Often during his illness he would sa 
„What would I give for ten minutes with Mattie! 
alluding to his eldest daughter, the wife of the Rev. 
Frederick Stepvenson, of Montreal. 


Dr. Davis was perfectly aware that he was passing 
away, but he “feared no evil — bis mind was kept 
in perfect peace.” If any excitement at all was 
felt, it was in connection with the society which 
he loved so dearly, and for which he had laboured 
so well; he was greatly interested in the report, 
aud all the arrangements for the annual meeting; and 
only a week before his death no arguments could 
dissuade him from going down once more to the 
old place, and especially to see the new depart- 
ments, the purchase of which he had effected, and 
the arrangements of which he had planned. Too 
weak to walk, he was carried upstairs, and carried 
from room to room—an illustration of that ruli 
will, strong in death. In other particulars his mio 
was perfect peace.” He was able to see but few 
persons. When Mrs. Paxton Hood called upon him, 
the weakness of the invalid manifested itself even 
in tears, but he said, It is only physival ; if 1 
were walking along the street, not one man in ten 
whom I might meet would know so much inward 
rest and ce and happiness as I possess,” and he 
continued to speak of the happiness of the meet. 
ing where there would be no more parting.” And 
to Miss Baxter he said, I have a firm hope in 
Christ; it is such a mercy Satan has not 
been permitted to harass me; I have never had a 
dark moment since my illness, all has been light, 
and peace, and joy.” To Mr, William Spicer, he 


Bible Society indeed, not to attempt to enumerate 
names, it may be said a crowd of devowt men 
carried” him to his sepulchre. The premises of the 
Religious Tract Society were entirely closed, so 
that all its employés might have the opportunity 
of testifying their res by their presence. 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred on Dr. Davis, 
in the course of a visit to America, many years 
since. His work has proved itself, and gives 
a distinct idea of the strength and capsa- 
bility of the man. He was a many-minded 
man ; to know him really he had to be felt and 
seen in his home. Before he entered u his 
work for the Tract Society, he had furnished his 
mind with a large variety of knowledge. He had 
been an extensive reader, and was a great admirer 
of our great E neo-Platonists ; but sach pur- 
suits had to be left for more definite and tangible 
things when he came out into what must be called, 
as com with his former work, his active 
life. politics commanded his energies, and 
circumstances conducted him to that high sphere, 
he was the kind of man who would have made an 
admirable minister. We have seen that he was the 
prime minister of the Tract Society. He had a 


singular t into character, and a power of pre- 
science which, like the fabled hazel wand, detected 
hidden and living springs beneath a surface where 


common men saw only dust and earth. Those who 
saw only the sterner qualities of the pilot or the 
captain would be surprised could they be admitted 
a little into the large-hearted generosity of his 
nature, of which an ever-ready hospitality was only 
the smallest part. One who knew him well wrote 
of him a few days after his death, As atriend, he 
was wise without , kind without conde- 
scension, affectionate without change, and true and 
faithful always, without t to adverse or ex- 
ternal circumstance.” He was a man of rare combi- 
nations, and we cannot but fear that the noble 
society which he so efficiently served for so many 


years, whilst deplore his loss, will fiad some 
difficulty in supplying his place. E. P. H. 
Holloway. 


— — 


Her Majesty will leave Windsor for Balmoral on 
Friday. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Portsmouth io 
the Serapis shortly before three o'clock last 
Thursday afternoon. - Early in the morning tho 
Admiralty yacht Enchantress, with the Princess 
of Wales, the royal children, and the Dake of 
Edinburgh on board, went out of the harbour, and 
steamed through the Solent towards the Needles 
to meet the Prince. The Prince was received with 
a thundering salute from several ironclads as he 
passed Spithead. His Royal Highness was fe- 
ceived at the dockyard by the Duke of Connaught, 
the Duke of Cambridge, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, aud his appearance was the signal for 
enthusiastic cheering from the people. An address 
of congratulation on behalf of the town, which 
was gaily decorated, was presented by the Mayor 
to the Prince, who, in replying, expressed the 
delight which he felt in — himself again at 
home, adding that he would not fail to tell the Queen 
how joyous had been the welcome accorded 
to himself, to the princees and to his children. Upon 
reaching the Victoria Station His Royal Highne-s 
was greeted by Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar and Count and Countess 
Gleichen, and an address was preseuted by the 
Duke of Buccleuch ov behalf of the Court of Bur- 
gesses of the city of Westminster, The receptioa 
at Victoria along the line of route to Buckingham 
Palace, where the Prince met Her Majesty aud 
Princess Beatrice, afterwards on the way to Marl. 
borough House, and in the evening at the Royal 
Italian Opera, was of the warmest aud most enthu- 
siastic character, | 
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STORY BY THE AUTHORESS OF “SIX TO SIXTEEN.” 


Crown 8vo, 8s. Cd, 


og 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL. 


A STORY OF THE PLAINS. 


By J. H. EWING, 
Author of A Flat Iron for a Farthing,” &c. 


WITH ELEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY HELEN ALLINGHAM. 


London: Grorce Bett anv Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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HAND-BOOK FOR ALL READERS OF THE BIBLE 


Just published, port 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


THE BIBLE-READER’S ASSISTANT. 


By the Rev: JOHN BARR. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, D. D. With a Chronological Arrangement of the 
whole Bible, by which the &criptures may be read in one 
connected narrative; and other Tables. 


It is an admirable compendium of Biblical information, 
portable j ave.” — Christian. 
“We have 


1 nday-echool Chronicle. 

“This -book is fitted to be of real service to ministers, 
BSunday-schrol teachers, Bible-readers, and students gene- 
rally.”—laterary World. 

“Will be found to be of great use to Bible-students,”— 
English Independent. 


London: Blickie and Son, Paternoster-buildiugs. 
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HANDSOME PRESENT. 


In one Landsome royal 4to volume, cloth gilt, 28s ; or in calf 
gilt or morceco gilt, at 40s., 


LETCHER’S GUIDE to FAMILY DEVO. 
TION, Containing a Hymn,a Portion of Scripture, 
with appropriate Devotional Keflections, a Prayer for every 
Morning and Evening throughout the entire Year, and a 
Variety of Prayers cownected with Affliction and other 
events of Providence. With an Original Memoir of the 
Author, by Joun Kabi, V.D. Embellished with 25 llius- 
trations on Steel, and a Portrait. : 


London: Virtue and Co, 25, Ivy-lane, Pat rnoster-row. 


NEW WORK ON THE ATONEMENT. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s, cloth, 


WHY THE CROSS OF CHRIST? an 
Essay on the Legal and Moral Theories of the Atone- 
mest. By WILLIAM Mercer, B.A. 


“It is full of earnest, devout, strong thinking, and will 
tex the intelkctual capscity of the reader. The aim is to 
show that there is a common grounds ork—a broad basis 
on which the objective and s! j-ctive theories of the Atone- 
ment mey be completely recouciled The book must 
be read more than once to estimate its real worth, end its 
relation to the profoundes: pr bleme of human history, We 
sre not rised that the author regar.is it as a vision of 
truth, which God has aes him in ausver to earnest prayer 
and hard thought, and which he dares not conceal from the 
world.”—Literary World. 


“One of the best essays we have yet seen on the Atone- 
ment.”—The Homilist. 


“A most thoughtful and suggest.ve essay, which deserves 
to be widely read. The bock has probably been suggested 
by Dr. Busbnell’s work, Forg:veness and Law,” ana Mr. 

le’s “‘ Congregational Lecture.” The style is singulerly 
clear end logical, aud many of the thoughts are original and 
beautiful.“ — Leds Mercury. 


“A vigorously-written essay, by one who has evidently 
read very extensively upon all the sspects of the Atone- 
ment.“ — Baptist Magazine. 


THE JOHN HOWE DIURNAL. 
This Day, in fep. 8vo, antique cloth, red edges, price 6s., 


The NONCONFORMIST DIURNAL: 
be'ng Scriptural Exercises for every day in the year, 
arranged and adapted from the Writings of the Rev. 
John Howe, A.M. By Rev. T. C. Hing. 


MR. CONDER’S FORM OF SERVICE. 
New and Improved Edition, 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6 J., 


An ORDER for the SOLEMNISATION 
of MATRIMONY. Together with an Order for the 
Burial of the Dead; to which are added Scripture 
Passages suited to Baptismal Services, By Rev. E. R. 
Conver, M.A, 


DR, MELLOR ON RITUALISM. 
Crown 8vo, 4s., cloth, 


RITUALISM and ITS RELATED 
DOG WAS: Lectures on the Priesthood and the Chris- 
tian Ministry — A postolicel Succession—Baptiomal Re- 
rener ation Holy Communion—Auricular Confession — 
Pricstly Absolution, Ke. By Rev. ENocn Mrton, b. D 

“The pretensions of the pseudo-priesthood shrivel into 
ashes beneath he withering tuuch.”—Christian World, 


WEDDING GIFT-BOOK. 


New and Improved Edition. 30th Thousand, Eleganily 
printed end bound, 2s. 6d. post free, 


COUNSELS to a NEWLY-WEDDED 

AIK: a Companion to the Hoveymoon, a:d a Re- 

membrancer for lafe. By Rev. Joux Morsson, 
D. D. Imperiel 16mo, bound in white and gold, 


London : John Snow and Co, 2, Ivy-lane, Pateruoster- row. 
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TIiqu SCHOOL tor GIRLS. A ARK. 
TWICKENHAM.—Thie School, on — 


P 


| 


; 
| 


om met with so compact and condensed a | 
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of the highest grade, will be OPENED on F 
Mrs. SMITH. widow of the late Dr. Edward — 11 | 


The School will be under the direction of Edward Rush, 


Esq, B. A., Principal «f Granville House School, Ailsa Park, 
and the ordinary fees well include Scripture, ‘English, | 
Latin, French, Geiman, Mathematics. Science, C alisthenics, | 


and Needlework.—Address, Mrs. E. Smith Aiea P 
Twickenham, mith, Ailsa Park, 
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The SIXTIETH PUBLIC ANNIVERSARY of the 
Peace Society will be held in FINSBUKY CHAPE,, 
Mourfields, ou Torspay Eve nine NXT, May 23, 1876. 

The Chair will be taken by 
HENRY PEASE, Esq. at Hel-past Six. 
Doors open at Si o'clock, 

The meeting sill be addressed by Jacob Bright, Esq, 
M. P.; Joseph Cowen, Esq. M. P.; J. J. Colman, Esq., 
M. P., Boseph Whitwell Pease, Eoq , M F.; Henry Kichard, 
Esq., M. P.; R. Spence Watson, Eg; Mr. Joseph Arch, 
and other gent lem. u. 

Admission free. 
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BORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


The THIRTY-EIGHTIL ANNUAL MEETING of this 
Society will be held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate 
street-within, on THuRspaAy, May 25. 


ALEXANDER McARTHUR, Esq., M. P., will take the 
Chair, at half-past Seven o’c ock precisely. 
Speeches will be delivered by Sir Charles Wingfield, K.C.8 I.; 
K. N. Fowler, Eg; the Rev. H. Fahtahqusboug Chase, 
Chief of the Ojebweys; Heury Richard, Esq., M. F.; 
Ernest Noel, Eeq, M.P.; Edward Jenkins, Esq, M. P.; 
Mr. Alderman McArthur, M. F., Professor Sheldon Amos; 
Samuel Guruey, Esq. (president of the Society), aud other 
gentlemen, Admutsiun [ree. 
F. W. CHESSON, Secretary. 

Canada-buildings, Westminster. 

GREAT BAZAAR, for the Sale of Useful 

aud Ornamental Goods, will be held in the 
STEPNEY MEETING NEW sCHOOL HALL, Gerden- 
street, y-green, in aid of Four East london Churches 
(Sion Chapel, Mile-enc-rod Chapel, Bruce-rosd, and 
Burdett-road), on WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and Fripay, 
the l4th, 15 h, and Ih of June next. Sum to be pro- 
vided £4,400; already promised, £2,500, 

The Basasr will be opened ou Wednesday, June 14, at 
two o'clock, by the Rer. Dr. MOFFAT’, supported by J. 
DA. dau ta, Esq, M. F.; C. T. Ritchie, Eq, MP.; Bir 
Edmund Hay Currie; H. Wright, Esq, J. F.; James Spicer, 
Eeq., J. P.; +. Scrutton, Esq, and other gentlemev. 

Admission for the opening ceremony at helli-pest one for 
two o'clock. The basaar will be open each day trom two p.m. 
to nine p.m, 

CHARGE FOR ADMISSION:—Opening ceremony, 2s. ; 
first day after six, and second and third days, ls. ; tickets to 
admit once on each day, including opening cere nony, 2s. 6d 
children under twelve, half. price on all occasions, 

CUNTRIBULIONS in work or iu money are earnest! 
solicited. The former may be sent to Mrs, Kennedy, 27, 
Stepney-green; Mrs. T. tcrutton, 73, East India-road ; Mus 
Scrutton, II, Cobora-street, Bos - road; or Mrs. Thoma:, 26, 
Couage-grove, Bow-road. Mowey contributions will be 
thank ully received by Mr. T. Scrutton, 73, Kast India-road ; 
and ir. Kennedy, 27, Stepney-green. 


ILLNESS OF PERE HYACINTHE. 
OSTPONEMENT OF PUBLIC MEETING. 


The Public Meeting advertised to be held in St. James's 
Hall, on the evening of Friday, the 19th instant, under the 
auspices of the British and Continental Federation, for the 
Abolition of Government Regulation of Profiigacy. and the 
National Association for the United Kingdom (27, Great 
George-street, 8. W), 

IS POSTPONED, 
OWING T) THE ILLNESS OF PERE NYACINTHE. 
11. 

The arrangements for the CONVERSATIONAL 
MEETING. announced to be held at the WESTMINSTER 
PALACE HOTEL, on Tuurspay Niour, the 18th inst., 
remain unaltered. 


111. 
The CONFERENCE will meet as advertised, at three 
* the 19th, at the WESTMINSTER PALACE 


Advantege will be taken of the post t of the 
Evening Public Meeting to continue the sitting of the 
Conference to a later hour than at first intended. It will be 
conti..ued till six p.m., and after an hour's mterval will be 
resumed at seven p.m. 


Iv. 

Pere Ilyseinthe strongly desires and intends not to leave 
England without fulfi'ling the obj ct of his visit, which is 
to address a public meeting in London upon the question 
of Government regulation of profligacy. Further particu- 
lars of this meetirg will be anneunced at as carly a da'e as 
possible. 


‘Medical certificate | 


v. 
16, Cavend'sh-eqnare, 
May 15, 1876. 
Mr. Hyacinthe Loyson is eufferirg from bronchitia, com- 
plicated with congestion of the left lung. Iam constrained 


to say that he will be unable to lesve his room for a week. 


Anparw CLark, M.D. 


All letters of inquiry to be addressed to Mr. F. C. Banks, 
27, Great George-street, S. W. 


RPHAN WORKING 
HAVERSTUCK HILL. 
Instituted May 10, 1758. 
For Orphans and other neces+itous Children of both sexes 
from any part of the United Kingdom. 
Eligible between the ages of 7 and II. 
75 Orphans were admitted in 1875. 
: — — — bs Institution, 
000 a vear to maintain its present efficiency 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be thankfully received by 
JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JONADAB FINCH, Secretary. 
Ofices, 73, Cheepside, Londos, B. C. 


SCHOOL, 


HE LADIES’ HIGH CLASS SCHOOL, 
T MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE 
ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY. ein 
Principale — Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES B. an 

1 Misses CONNAH. 


This School is establ shed on the Collegiate System in 
furtherance of the principles for the higher education of 
women. 

The training, moral, mental, and physical, is thoroughly 
systematised and carefully graded, and is under the guidance 
of trained and experienced teachers. 

Each class meets in a separate room, and a laboratory has 
been added, in which A Students are practically 
instructed in Chemistry: ics. 

i sthention b given 70 the various branches of 
English, which are taught in a manner both efficient and 
interesting. 


Referegces tu well-known Congregstional ministers and 

tlemen. 

For Prospectuses and names of referees, apply to the 
Principals. 


——ci 


LLESLEY PARK COLLEGE, 
A near Coventry. Established 1818. THOS. WYLES, 
F.G.8, Director. A Pestalossian School for Little Boys. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at 
SOUTHSIDE HOUSE, WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMITH and Mies FERRIS, 
The course of study is 
Cambridge I Heal Examinations, 
supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, 
had considerable experience in 
fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and 
aations. 


French taucht by a resident Parisian Lady. 


— 
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1 DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Passipsnt—J. P. Spencer, Eeq., Oakhill. 
Vics-PresipenTs. 
G. B. Sully, . Br.dgwater. W. H. Wills, Eeq., Bristol. 
* F. Spon, he. Oakbill. 


Parxncrrat—Rer. W. H. Griffith, M.A. ) 
rcond Mastser—Thos Powell, Esq, M. . (Oxon.) 
MaturmatTicaL Master—J. McKensie, Esq, B. A. 
Finest Exotten Master—J. C. Lambert Eeq., B.A. 

(Assiated by Five Resident Masters.) 


SecrrTary—Mr. Edward Bayly. 


4 may be bad upon application to the Principal 
or the tary. 
A Junior School for Pupils from seven to ten years of age. 


— — — —ͤ 
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CHAPPELL AND Co., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES OF 
ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 
ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 
AND PIPE ORGANS, 

FOR THE DRAWING ROOM, 
FOR THE CHURCH, 

FOR THE SCHOOL, 
FROM 4 TO 200 QUINEAS. 


May be tried side by side with American Organs 
by the best makers. 


CHAPPELL and CO. 2— to inti- 
mate that the adsptability of the a nstruments for the 
rposes indicated has elicited most favourable testimony. 
Their construction is characterised by several specialities, 


ucing sweetness of tone and effecting vast 
improvements in the general working, Messrs. C. aud CO. 
hare adopted the 


THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 
AND PURCHASE, 


FROM 5 TO 25 GUINEAS PER 
ANNUM. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST, wira TESTIMONIALS, 
FREE BY POST. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, W., LONDON. 
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SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA 


Anti-Vyspeptic Cocca or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 

The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, per’ectly 
digestible beverage for Bresk‘ast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Inva'ids and Childrer. 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Pres-. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other adm xture, it suits all 
palates, keeps iu all climates, aud is four times the strength 
of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, &c., and 
in reality cheaper. 


Made instentaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to « 


Breaktast Cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
Cocoatine & la Vanille is the most delicate, digestible, sud 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and taken when richer chovolate 

is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 1s. 6d, 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charitable institut ions on Special Terms by 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO, 10, Adam-street, Loudon, W. C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Nonconroraist is supphed Post-tree on the 
following terms 

oe ee 24%; Halt-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 


—ä— a 218. 
USTRALIA.— Via South . id = subscripti 
£1 3s. 2d. per annum; via Briai £1 be 2d. nme 
Foreign Subscribers e'sewhere are requested to add any 
that may be necessary. 
We respectfully to state that in tuture a Notice will 
be sent to each pre paying Subscriber at the commeucement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 


n able (at Chief Off 
to W. K Willeox, Publisher, ad 1 
18, Bouverie- street, London, E. C. 


be Guinea rate can only beeccorded to Annual Sub | 


df 


scribers, but may commence at any date. 


—— — 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Taz Nonconrormisrt are 
as follows :— 


For Situations Wanted, five lines 
„ Wanting Servants, &c. 
are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


lines or under. 
„ As the 
— 1 Weekly Journal among Disscnters, and a first-class 
aril 124 the Noncoxroxxter has become a very 
desira ium for Advertisers. Since the beginning of 
1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 


A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
all other Advertisements. 


Tus Nonconrormmist is registered for transmission 
abroad. 
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SUMMARY. 


THereE bas been a revolution in Constanti- 
nople, though, happily, a bloodless one. By 
demonstrations and petitions, the Softas, 
divinity and law students, who are said to be 
favourable to the Christians, induced the Sultan 
to change bis Government. Mabmoud Pasha 
has been dismissed, and Mebemid Rushdi 
appointed Grand Vizier; but he, being old, is 
likely to be ere long superseded by Midhat 
Pasha, the popular choice. So far as can be 
made out, the movement is a triumph of 
young Turkey eguinst the more bigoted Turks, 
who were prepared everywhere to put down the 
Christian populations. At the end of last week 
Constantinople was in a state of panio, the 
Embassies were under arms; the various boats at 
command of the foreign representatives had their 
steam up to receive European refugees if there 
should be an outbreak ; and such was the alarm 
that our ambassador was asked by the British 
residents to telegraph for the Mediterranean 
fleet. The excitemen® has’ now subsided, and 
we suppose a change of administration means a 
change of policy adverse to reactionary 
measures. 

At Salonica the arrival of ships-of-war from 
the principal European States has overawed the 
Turkish fanaticism which a week ago resulted 
in the deplorable murder of the French and Ger- 
man consuls, and has strengthened the hands of 
the local officials. The Moslem population has 
ceased to cause anxiety, and the authorities 
have made arrests to the number of fifty-four 
persons, without the least hindrance. Indeed, we 
are told that six of the assasins have already 
been publicly executed, and that perfect tran- 

uillity prevails. In this city the Jewish and 

bristian element is overwhelming, but elee- 
where, even as far off as Damascus, the out- 
break at Salonica has created a great ferment 
among tho Mahommedans. 

Meanwhile the Berlin conference has been 
held, and it is announced on all sides that the 
three Chancellors, Gortschakorff, Bismarck, and 
Andrassy, have come to an entire agreement on 
the Eastern Question on the following basis :— 
The three Northern Powers are to ask the Sultan 
to give fresh guarantees for the fulfilment of the 
reform promises repeatedly made during the 
last six months. The guarantees demanded, 
being adapted to the insurgents’ programme, 
involve the confirmation by the Sultan of a 
superiotending commiesion appointed by the 
Powers. If this scheme is approved by the 
three Western Powers, it will be recommended 
to the Porte in a note to be delivered by some 
Powers and to be supported by the rest. In 
the event of the Porte making the conces-ions 
desired, the next step will 


to lay down their arms. Even before, and asa 
preliminary to the pacification by the Powers, 
an attempt is to be made to conclude an armis- 


trampled on religious pere at will. 
Ricard has been cut off as he 
onteriug upon a 
Leaper Paos.—An extra charge of 2s, 6d. for every ten funeral which too 


Organ of a great and growing movement, the | 


to submit the 
scheme to the insurgeuts, who will be also asked | 


the signatary Powers may possibly be proposed. 
Meanwhile, all these Powers are ex to 
reinforce their squadrons in Turkish waters to 
protect Christians.” Our Government “bave 
taken time to consider the new  Broposale, but 
it is said that the French and Italian Cabinets 
have already accepted them. The prompt 
action of the great Powers is evidently pro- 
ducing a wholesome effect on the Porte; but 
then the Porte is a nominal Government with- 
out authority tu carry out its views, or resources 
to pay ite way. 

The untimely death of M. Ricard is a great 
loss to the Republican cause in France. The 
late Minister of the Interior was a sincere 
Liberal, and had the courage of his convio- 
tions. We recently referred to the administra- 
tive changes he bas been carrying out in giving 
greater freedom to the press, and weeding the 
departments of reaction try officials, who for 
many years have suppressed journals = 
seemed to be 
t career, and the public 
place on Monday was a 
well-deserved tribute of res to his memory. 
His successor will be M. de Marcére, who, as 
Under Secretary of the Interior, must have been 
well versed in the views of M. Ricard, and is 
expocted — to them out in 
his more nsible position. In the Chamber 
of Deputies the debate has commenced on the 
proposed amnesty to the Communist convicts. 
—— no — 22 1 ee is 

is to make a li use of his preroga- 
tive of pardon, and that a large X of the 
Legislature will support the Government in 
resisting a general amnesty, unless, as is - 
sible, the Bonapartiste and the Monarchists 
should abstain from voting, in order to 
pit the Centre and the Left against each other, 
and get the amnesty voted by surprise to terrify 
the country. 

In addition te the important debate in the 
Houseof Lords on Earl Granville’s burials motion 
—which we may remark received no less than 
115 votes inclusive of pairs—the important 
reeolution of Sir Henry James on the late Royal 
Proclamation bas been debated and disposed of. 
The speeches of the mover and his supporters 
were as interesting as could be expected on 
a subject that has worn itself out. The 
Government could not, and did not, meet the 
ob of having promised to limit 
the title Empress to India, and of having made 
it general, ex under certain circumstances, 
in the rest of the Empire. But the pro- 
test of the ye pn 38 Was necessary in 
the interests political consistency, and 
though Sir Henry James's motion was 
rejected by a majority of 108, the moral 
effec: of the discussion must be wholesome. The 
controversy ie now ended, but the disingenuous 
policy of the Oabinet in the matter will not 
soon be forgotten. It distinctly marks the ebb 
of their popularity in the country. 

Next evening Ministers sustained an unmis- 
takeable defeat. The resolution of Mr. Smyth 
in favour of the closing of public-houses in 
Ireland on Sundays was powerfully sup 
by Mr. Bright; and the current of opinion in 
its fayour so the Government, that Sir 
M. Hicks Beach proposed as a compromise con- 
siderably to restrict the hours. This did 
not take--the unchallenged statements that 

ublic opinion in Ireland was overwhelmingly 
in favour of Mr. Smyth's proposal havin d 
great weight with the House. Mr. Gladstone 
strongly a ee: the motion, and when the 
division had taken place it was found that the 
serriel ranks of Ministerialists, which had 
been so firm on Thursday, were broken 
on Friday, and the resolution was car- 
ried by 57 votes in a House of 391 
members. On Monday there was a long and 
important debate on Mr. Ryland’s motion, which 
expressed regret that the progressive increase of 
expenditure recommended by tho Govern- 
ment should have led to a proposal to 
add to the income tax. The hon. mem- 
ber for 1 was not very well 
supported by the front Opposition bench, aud 
was defeated by 263 votes to 175. The dirous- 
sion of the subject is very timely, and we 
doubt not it will have some effect on the 
Government. Though the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer formally op Mr. Ryland’s 
resolution, he is no doubt secre‘ly obliged to 
the hon. member for the moral support he has 
brought to reinforce him in resisting the pres | 
sure of the great spending departments. 


RETUEN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Ox Thursday last the Prince of Wales, happily 
punctual to the day if not to the hour long 


tice. Should the new project be wrecked in | since fixed upon with that view, landed at 


any of its successive stages, a conference of all Portsmouth, and rejoined his wife and family | will with which he hau season 


ported | of them were pleased with the distinction the 


after an absence on his tour of upwards of six 


happen 

The things which he has done have corresponded 
almost isely with those which he started 
= the — 4 doing. The — 

agreed wi 0 me, notwith- 
standing the thousends “a tiles which the 
Prince travelled, the numbers of persons 
whom he has visited, the frequent perils to 
which he was ex and, we may add, the 
wearisome duties he was called upon to die- 
charge in climates 1 to the 
strength of Englishmen. The Prince has had on 
his return home the gratification of being able 
to look back upon bis tour with the conecious- 
ness that, so far as it bad in view public ends, 
an J so far as he was under responsibility as a 
public man, nothing went wrong. There was 
no apperent hitch in the smooth working of the 
machinery, no accident to call for more than 
an hour's regret—no one, so feras the British 
public bas been informed, reasonably displeased 
with the Prince's demeanour, every object of 
his journey substantially attained—io a word, 
an subertabiag not by any means unattended 
by riek, and fairly diversified by difficul- 
ties, su y accomplished. 

Of course, for the preservation of bis personal 
eafety and health from the beginning to the end 
el and ours are due to 
the merciful providence of Almighty God. But 
there must have been, in addition to this, most 
effective service rendered by those to whom was 
entrusted the arrangement of the multifarious 
details affecting both the business and the com- 
fort of the Prince. For months he has 
been, as it were, in the hands of o oheer - 
fully submissive to their will, promptly obedient 
to directions, and constantly moved by a 
visibly earnest desire to better their instruc- 
tions in subse: viug the interests of the public. 
A more weiring round of duties than that 
marked out for him has seldom fallen to the lot 
of any individual. There must have been a 
monotonous sameness in the variety of 
2 on ts. As is aptly — 

ys y contemporary, It is very 
work going to one place after another, sayin 
the right thing to men of every class, an 
denomination, having every meal turned into a 
banquet, and every hour bespoken. To go 
through this labour cheerfully, and as a matter 
of course, and witbout any 11 of think 
ing that there ie anythiog to bear, is a sign of 
many virtues of body, mind, and character.” 

We do not imagine that the political effects 
upon India of the Prince’s visit will be, in any 
sense, of a talismanic kind. It has been the 
fashion to estimate Oriental tastes as if they 
were puerile, and to suppose that the princes 
and people of India would be so flattered by the 
honours paid them by the Heir Apparen 
Throne of the United Kingdom, as to become 
satisfied with Eugli rule and cheerfully 
acquiescent in En policy. Nodoubt, many 
y 
enjoyed, and perhaps most of them would have 
been mortified if they had been designedly 

over. But it must be borne in mind 
that, all the world over, East or West, North or 
South, the ruling character of men is 
formed, not by an exceptional pleasure, 
but by a continuous aptitude of the 
circumstances by which they are affected 
to promote what they conceive themselves 
entitled to as their interests. It may be 
true, and of this we have but little doubt, that 
British rule in India will prove in the long 
run more beneficial, more elevating, more per- 
manently desirable, than that of any of its 
native princes. We believe that its aim is dis- 
interested, its method wisely chosen, and the 
temper in which it is administered, for the most 
part, conciliatory and forbearing. But an 
alien Government, however much to be praised, 
takes a long time to win over the sympathics 
of a people, still more of a large variety 
of peoples, differiog materially one from 
2 — and, to a large extent, inac- 
cessible to public opinion. We are not there- 
fore to 4 that the ap ce of the 
Prince in Her Majesty's Indian dominions, 
courteous and fascinating as his manners may 
have been, and pleased as may have been the 
same independent tates upon whom he 
bestowed attention, will do more to link 
together in close fellowship the two Empires 


than the permanent system of Government 


which has hitherto failed of achieving that 
result. A single bright day in spring does 
not give its character to the year. One 
swallow does not make summer.” Nevertheless, 
so far as it goes, the excursion of the Prince 
of Wales, and tte dignity, cee Pe good- 

it, have aa 


tofthe . 
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doubt left behind them a pleasing impression. 
The experiment was one well worth making. 
It was conducted with eminent propriety. 
Perhaps it may have done something towards 
softening down hostile sentiment, and, in some 
instances, correcting hostile prejudices. But, 
in the main, we suspect, Iudis will continue to 
be, perhaps for generations to come, what she 
was before the Prince's visit. That may have 
somewhat gilded her lot, but to her thinking and 
feeling, it is to be apprehended, her lot isa 
bitter one. n 

Upon the Prince himself the varied experience 
he has undergone can hardly fail of usefully 
preparing him for the duties which, in the 
natural course of things, will hereafter devolve 
upon bim. The mere subjection of his own 
personel will to the will of others in the perfor- 
mance of a public duty, will tend to beget in 
him, or, at any rate, to mature, that state of 
mind which the constitution of this country 
requires in the occupant of the Throne. He 
has had an admirable training in a sphere 
far remote from English politics, and he 
hes shown himself capable of subordinatin 
his own preferences to the obligations impos 
upon him by a regard to the public weal. He 
has had many opportunities of studying human 
nature in vastly different conditions to those 
with which he was likely to become acquainted 
in his native land. He has displayed his un- 
tiring disposition to please himself in pleasin 
others, and, in many of the scenes throu 
which he has passed, he has tested aud dis- 
played the strength of his own self-reliance. 
Such considerations às these, no doubt, entered 
largely into the popular enthusiasm with which 
his return home was greeted. A warmer wel- 
come no Prince could have desired—a welcome, 
moreover, which was shaded by no event, no 
unexpected exhibition of feeling, calculated to 
detract in the slightest degree from its affeo- 
tionate character. It is to be hoped that he 
himself will remember to his latest day what- 
ever is worth remembering in the tour which 
has come to a close, and that his visit to India 
will exerciss a distinctly formative influence 
upon his character as Heir Apparent of the 
British Throne, 


~ . — — — — 


THE AMERICAN EXHIBITION. 


No more appropriate celebration of the cen- 
tennial year of American independence could 
well be conceived than the International Exhi- 
bition opened at Philadelphia on Wednesday. 
The founders of the great Republic were indeed 
mistaken in many of their expectations, espe- 
cially in regard to those which were founded 
on the sentimental philosophy of Rousseau. 
The natural equality of all men is a high-sound- 
ing phrase, which requires considerable explana- 
tion and modification before the limited truth at 
its basis can be apprehended. Launched upon 
the world as a social and political revelation by 
the solemn declaration of a hun years ago, 
it excited many exaggerated hopes which were 
doomed to bitter disappointment, It seems, 
for instanco, strange and even inexplicable now 
that Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, and their 
great compeors, should have been apparently 
so utterly blind to the torrible incongruity of 
negro slavery with their ideal sentiments, or to 
the frightful dangers with which it threatened 
the future of their infant Republic. The aboli- 
tion of monarchy, aristocracy, Stato Churchism, 
and all the organised corruptions of European 
politics was too confidently regarded as a 
remedy for ovils which have their prolific roots 
in human nature itself. ‘Lhe risks to which 
any country must be exposed that undertakes 
to work free institutions by the votes of citizens 
drawn in large proportion from homes of 
despotism, ignorance, or superstition, were 
perhaps scarcely measured with sufficient 
accuracy. But, when every allowance has 
been made for such differences between the 
ideal dreams of 1776 and their realisation in the 
present year, it must be confessed that the 
prophetic hopes of the former time have had a 
grand fulfilment; and, indeed, in regard to all 
that concerns the material aspects of civilisa- 
tion, they have been very far exceeded. A 
great nation bas been constituted whose obvious 
interests are less likely to be a temptation to 
war than those of any other country under the 
sun. No ewpire of a like extent has ever 
existed in the world that could be safe with so 
small an army and fleet. Now that the 
abolition of slavery has removed one dread 
element of discord, order reposes safely on the 
common-sense aud good fesling of some 
40,000,000 of citizens. be exceptional rowdyism 
of Now York, San Francisco, and some still 
— ger districts in the South, is a penalty 
which has to be paid for tho vast immigration 
of alien races, and for obstinate perseverance in 


the wickedness of slavery. But the extension 


— — 


of fulfilment than ever before. At Philadelphia 


that their brother capitalists may be euriched 


— 


of the common school system of the North to 
all parts of the Union is now practically 
assured; and already there is no country in 
the world in which education, whether in ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, or the universi- 
ties, is 80 easily accessible to all classes alike. 
The absence of a State-Church, 80 far from 
restricting the resources of religious action, has 
given an impulse to devout zeal such as even 
excites uneasiness by the enormous extent of 
wealth conferred on the various churches.: Under 
such circumstances, the International Exbibi- 
tion at Philadelphia has a significance which 
can scarcely be exaggerated. It invites all 
nations of the world to observe how freedom, 
order, peace, and commerce work together for 
tho of mankind. , 

If the form of celebration is appropriate, no 
place so fitting could be found as the Quaker 
city.” The very name Philadelphia symbolises 
the hopes with which the Union was founded, 
and which, in spite of many discordant echoes 
yet ringing in our ears, give more promise now 


the first Congress met which took upon itself 
the grave responsibility—how grave and fearful 
it is difficult for us to realise now—of making 
war inst the mother country. And it was 
from this town the Declaration of Independence 
sounded forth, which proclaimed a new era in 
the politic of the world. Suggesting always 
the name of William Penn, the town is asso- 
ciated with those maxims of peace and charity 
which it is the peculiar glory of George Fox's 
followers to have rescued 3 tho oblivion 
into which they had been plun by political 
churches and professedly Christian State-craft. 
The words of President Grant, so far as they 
have been reported, seem to have been worthy 
of the occasion. The very fact that within 
twenty-four hours of their utterance they were 
the topic of conversation all round the world, 
and had been discussed in leading articles in all 


the great centres of European civilisation, is a | 


noteworthy and most significant illustration of 
the material progress made within the last cen- 
tury. For in the very agony of the strife for 
independence or supremacy, when England 


by an unfair monopoly. Again, in many de- 
partments of technical skill, and especially in 
the application of machinery as a substitute for 
hand labour, the Americans have much to 
teach. And the refinements of sensuous luxury 
they have carried to a ey unrivalled, unless 
in Oriental courts. ut in matters of taste 
they are very far behind; and we may trust 
that the artistic productions of Europe will 
make some of their shortcomings in this = 

ad 


hereafter unendurable to themselves. 
should American decorations be so raw an 
hard and staring? Why should American 
printed type be eo pinched and aggravating to 
the eyes? Why should American architecture 
be so fussy, ostentatious, and utterly wanting 
in repose? No doubt there is something in the 
high pressure of American life to explain these 
things. Buta hundred years, though a short 
period in the life of a nation, should in these 
ewift-moving times develop some signs of 
maturity. And we may well hope that closer 
contact with the riper and more mellow life of 
Europe may suggest at once broader principles 
of commerce and a sounder appreciation of the 
subtle effects which only high culture can pro- 
duce. 


# iteruture, 


— 
MONGOLIA.* 


This is a book of commanding interest. The 
indomitable Russian officer fails not in presence 
of difficulties that would appal most men, and, 
as in so many other cases, luck seems to be on 
his side, when success more probably is due to 
his own extraordinary foresight, determination, 
coolness, and presence of mind. It is somewhat 
surprising that whilst recent exploration in 
Central Africa has actei with a sort of fascination 
on the public, it is so difficult to excite anything 
like warm interest in Central Asia. The names 
of Tangutans and Dungans are strange to us 
compared with those of the Manyuema’s and 
Marambo’s, not to speak of Dr. Schweinfurth’s 


with exaggerated horror of dismemberment was 


on tip-toe of expectation, hardly less than a 


month was required for the transmission of the 


most urgent news from one shore of the ocean | 


to another. Now, when a man’s words are 
flashed by lightning throughout the whole 
framework of human society, we may well 
feel a heavy responsibility for speech. But 
President Grant was under no temptation to 
error. He had no other interests to serve than 
those of peace, progress, and human brother- 
hood. The proposal of a third term is, we 
resume, entirely dead; and he may congratu- 

te himself that he was able to speak on so 
great an occasion free from the suspicion 
attaching to @ candidate for office. No com- 
plaint can be made of him in regard to 
courtesy towards the national guests, or modesty 
concerning the achievements of the United 
States. He gracefully acknowledged the advan- 
tage which the country would receive by the 
exhibition of works sent from nations with 
more leisure for careful culture than has yet 
been given to America. Burdened as he said 
by the great primal works of necessity, euch 
as roads, canals and machinery, Americans 
could well afford to regret without humiliation 
that literature, philosophy, and the fine arts 
had been up to a recent period comparatively 
neglected. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” said he, with a 
touch of genuine and honest pride, our 
achievements have been great enough to make 
it easy for our people to acknowledge superior 
merit wherever found.” The conjunction of 
the Republican President with the Emperor of 
Brazil, who united their hands to start the 
great engine that drives the machinery, seoms 
to our western minds a little odd; but it was 
at any rate genuinely American. The Emperor, 
we presume, was accepted as a representative of 
the effete monarchies of the Old World. And 
his association with President Grant in so 
solemn a performance symbolised the union of 


uture. 


purchases of 
of course beyond the reach 
t the plauters of the south 


eluded from the markets of the world in order 


Pigmies. The enthusiasm that was excited in 
| the noble crusade against slavery at the outset 
| has inseparably connected itself with the cause 
of African exploration, and imparted to it, 
fortunately, an attraction, humane and half- 
romantic, and well calculated to appeal to the 
finer sentiments. Besides, the lofty character 
of the men who have most distinguished them- 
selves in African travel— Moffat, Livingstone, 
Cameron—has only tended todeepen the interest 
by sustaining the philanthropic purpose. These 
elements have been somewhat wanting to ex- 
ploration of Central Asia. Travellers in that 
region are implicitly oredited with ——2 
with mere scientific geal, and as properly 
only addressing themselves in their writings to 
geographers, ethnologists, naturalists, and 
botanists. Besides, the @oating of Eastern 
civiliaation was a disadvantage; for people 
generally have less interest in studyjng and 
comparing the various varieties of civilisation, 
than in the vivid contrasts which savagery pre- 
sents, But Colonel Prejevalsky has penetrated 
into regions where, if civilisation ever had 
footing, the dull apathy of the Oriental has 
relapsed at least into semi-savagery. When it 
is said that for months he bas been engaged in 
traversing regions hitherto unknown or un- 
touched * of European since the time of 
M:reo Polo, it will readily be realised that he 
brings us much that is novel. But when it is 
added that, besides exhibiting the best qualities 
of the traveller, pure and simple, he is a 
| thorough naturalist, bringing to bear on the 
flora and fauna an observant eye and well- 

trained mind, and a studious ethnologist, 

capable of taking large and intelligent surveys, 

while at the same time he writes (if we ma 
judge by the 8 a clear, vigorous, — 
unaffected style, the value of his work will be 
at once apparent. 
lay at first along the border of the basin of 
the Koko-nor (where the tents were pitched 


t and present in generating the forces of the some 10,000 feet above the level of the sea), 
| — . a range of high mountains, he 


new species of game — the wild camel; then he 
Nerd“ on into tbe uninhabited desert of 


orthern Tibet, the Great Yangtee, where 
game of many kinds abound; after that, so 
far retracing his steps, he explored the Kansuh 


* Mongolia, the Tangut Country, and the Solitudes of 
Northern Tibet. Being a Narrative of three years’ 
Travel in Eastern High Asia. By Lieut.-Col. H. 
PREJEVALSKY, of the Russian Staff Corps ;and translated 
by E. DetmarR Morgan, F. R. G. S. With Introduction 
aud Notes by Colonel HENRY YULE, C.B. In two vols. 
— ot and Illustrations. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
gud Co, 
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mountains, gtadying their natural history; 
and, finally, crossed the great desert of Ala- 
shan, and safely reached Tin-yuan-ying, to 
welcome a much-needed remittance of a 
thousand cases of money sent from Pekin. 
This gives, of course, but the most general 
notion of a journey which is filled with details 
of the utmost interest. Colonel Prejevalsky's 
pages are full of adventure, and his work will 
— much to scientific knowledge. We can 
only manege to select a few short passages by 
way of tasting the book, and these wel hope 
will have the effect of sending some readers to 
the book itself. This is a concise description of 
the yurta, or felt tent of the Mongols :— 

The universal I of the M A. 
tent or yurta, which is of one shape throughout the 
country. It is round, with a convex roof, an 
opening in which smoke 4 and light is admitted. 
The sides are of wooden laths, fastened together in such a 
way that, when extended, they resemble a lattice with 
meshes a foot square. This framework is iu several 
leng-hs, which, when the yuria is pitched, are secured 
with rope, leaving room on one side for a wooden door 
three feet high, and about the same in width, The size 
of these dwellings varies, but the usual dimensions are 
from twelve to fifteen feet in diame er, and about ten 
feet high in the centre. The roof is formed of light 
poles attached to the sides and doorway Oy — 
the other ends being stuck into a hoop, which 
over the centre, leaving an aperture three to four feet in 
diameter, which answers the double purpose ef chimney 
and window. When all is made fast, sheets of felt, of 
double thickness in winter, are drawn over the sides 
and door and round the chimney, and the habitation is 
ready. The hearth stands in the centre of the interior: 
facing the entrance are ranged the burkhans (gods), 
and on either side are the various domestic utensils. 
Round the hearth, where a fire is kept burning all day. 
felt is laid down, and in the yurtas of the 
wealthier classes even carpets for sitting and 
sleeping on. In these, too, the walls are lineu with 
cotton and silk, and the floors are of wood. This habi- 
tation is indispensable to the wild life of the nomad ; 
it is quickly taken to pieces and removed from place to 
place; whilat it is an effectual protection against cold 
and bad weather. In the severest frost the tempera- 
rure round the hearth is comfortable, At night the 
fire is put out, the felt covering drawn over the chimney, 
and even then, although not warm, their felt yurta is 
far more snug than an ordinary tent. In summer the 
felt is a — nor.-conductor of heat and proof against 
the heaviest rain. 

The filth of these Mongols, their absolute 
hatred of moisture, and their exoéssive gluttony, 
seem to have mainly struck our traveller; and 
no wonder. He says:— 

Tea and milk constitute the chief food of the Mon- 
gols al! the year round (both of which are dirtily pre- 
pared) but they are equally fond of mutton, No part 
of the slaughtered animal is wasted, but everything is 
eaten up with the utmost relish. The gluttony of this 
people exceeds all description. A Mongol will eat 
more than ten pounds of meat at one sitting, but some 
have been known to devour an average sized sheep in 
the course of twenty-four hours! On a journey when 
provisions are ecouomised, a leg of mutton is the ordi- 
nary daily ration for one man, aod altho he can 
live for days without food, yet when onow he gets it, he 
will eat enough for seven. 

The Mongols are the slaves of habit, cowardly, 
lazy, yet they will, when driven to it, show 
capabilities of something better, even of high 
qualities. Save among the lamas, or priests, 
who form a third of the males, the men sre ex- 
tremely moral—they drink but little of in- 
toxicating drinks, though in some districts they 
have begun to smoke opium. 

The lot of the women is most unenviable. The 
narrow sphere of nomad life is even more restricted 
for ber. Entirely dependent on her husband sbe passes 
ber time in the yurta, nursing the children a d 
attending to domestic duties. Iu ber spare time she 
works with the needle, stitching clothes or some piece 
of finery made of Chinese silk. Some of the handi- 
work is in good taste and beautifully finished. 

We had occasion pee to speak about 
the welcoming pinch of snuff among the Zulus 
and Matabeles; it is somewhat astonishing 
t» fiod the same custom among the Mongols :— 

On meeting an acquaintance, or even a stranger, the 
Mongol salutes him with a ‘‘ mendu,” ‘‘ mendu-seh- 
being.” A pinch of snuff is interchanged, and the 
greeting is renewed, “‘ mal sch beina,” dab gel beina, 
.¢., “ How are your cattle?” This is always one of 
the first questions, and they mako no inquiry after 
your health till they have learved that your sheep, 
camels, and horses are fat and well to do. 

The section on the religious rites of the 
Mongols is most interesting. It seems to be 
very easy to become a lama. Parents must 
voluntarily dedicate their son to the profession 
while he is an infant, shave bis head and 
dress bim in a red or yellow robe. This is an 
external mark of the future vocation of the 
child, who is afterwards given over to the 
temple, where he is taught bis letters and the 
Buddhist mysteries by the elder lamas. The 
Jamas are exempt from all taxes, aud form a 
fearful incubus on the population. Ou. the 


Catholicism we have a great deal here which is 
most interesting. We extract a few pregnant 
sentences from the introductory remarks by 
Colonel Yule :— 


— — 


is the felt large 


! 
f 
f 


f 
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The similarities between Lamaism and Roman 


Catholicism extend so far beyond 


ee —H 


general characteris- | 
tics, run into se many particulars, are often so striking, Rev 8 
and sometimes so grotesque, that they baro been (Ln George Noll aud Bors’) | 


contemplated with some dismay and perplexity b 
ee ated the Roman Church, bea the 
middie ages downwards to our own. Indeod, it has 


been alleged—but, be it said, it la an allegation which | 
have endeavoured to verify without success—that Pore 
Huc himself, who had noted some of the gn l 
resemblances with his usual neatoess of wan 
on his return to astonished to bis book in 
consequence in the Jadex Prohibitorum of an 
ungrateful Congregation. 

Colonel Prejevalsky makes the following 
record about the opium-smoking :— 

Its cultivation being forbidden by law, those fields of 
opium which we saw in the y of the Hoang -ho 
were planted in the midst of thick cane-brake and tal 
rushes, to hide them from official scrutioy. Not that 
the officials destroy the forbidden crop, they only extorta 
bribe from its owner, as a penalty for his contraband 
cultivation. The custom of smoking opium has spread 
rapidly from the Chinese to the bouring Mongols, 
but has not yet ted into the remoter parts of 
Mongolia. Opium-smokers hare such a for 
their pvison t they cannot exist without it even 
for a few days. It injuriously affecta the whole 
organism. Every opium smoker may be at oh known 
4 pale, prematurely old fade, and his attenuated 

y: 


The passa about the real medicinal 
rhubarb — so full of interest that we 
would fain have extracted them. 

Colonel Prejavalaky's natural history sketches 
are particularly fresh and interesting. His 
accounts of the habits of the Mongolian yaks, 
of the kukuyamans, of the argalis and ante- 
loper, are models of careful observation and por 
spicuous statement, The translator has done 
well in his oireful reduction of distances and 
measures to English standard, throughout, and 
bas evidently spared no pains to do full justice 
to his author, and to set him forward in every 
* in the best way. 

e work is generally very well got up, 
furnished with clear and carefully -exeouted 
maps showing the routes, and delightfully 
relieved by little woodcuts, here and let 
into the text. Colonel Yule’s introduction and 
notes are most valuable, showing close research. 
The book gains a special value on account of 
these additions. We would fain hope that this 
work may have the result of Ee a deeper 
interest in these outlying races of Mongolia 
and Tibet, who are wedded to their old modes of 
life and devoted to their superstitions, yet 
amongst whom there is a wide field for philan- 
thropic and missionary effort. 


“THE LOST GOSPEL AND ITS 
CONTENTS.” “ 


This is an important contribution to the oon - 
troversy raised by the publication of Super- 
natural Religion“; but the title of the book will 
be intelligible only to those who are already 
acquainted with the position taken in that work. 
Mr. Sadler sees, as others have seen, that if the 
author of Su tural Religion” has proved 
bis point, and demonstrated that the quotations 
found in Justin Martyr and other Christian 
Fathers of the second century, are not taken 
from the Gospels which bear the names of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, but from 
other Gospels older than these, the evidence for 
the supernatural itself in the life of Ohrist 
would be strengthoned—provided it could be 
shown that this earlier form of the narrative 
contained the same supernatural story. 

The author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion, whilst he 
bas utterly failed to show that the Fatbers in question 
have used earlier Gospels, has, to my mind (Mr. Sadler 
says), proved to demonstration that, if they have 
quoted earlier narratircs, those acoounts contain, not 
only substantially, but in detail, the same Gospel which 


we now possess, and in a forin rather 


of the supernatural. 8 that if 
be bas only succeeded in proving that the nar- 
rative itself, in a written ferm, is at least fifty or sixty 
years older than [some of] the books which he attempts 


to disoredit. 

‘The Lost Gospel,” then, of Mr. Sadler’s 
title, is the gospel from which, if not from any 
of our four, Justin Martyr and others derived 
the facts which confessedly they derived from 
some written source. And its aim is to prove 
tbat this hypothetic gospel must have contained 
substentially, and in a very large number of 

rticulars, the facte and teachings 

nd in the gospels tbat are still extant. Our 
author devotes a large portion of his work 
the examination of the — witness,” 
Justin Martyr. The opinions held by this 
Father are shown by extracts from his famous 
Apologies, and are thus summed up :— 

22 then wes the view of Justin . Christ 
an re 6 establishei— 

— — — His advent, foretold Dy 


— ped > . superuatural gifts to wake knowu the future, coming to | 
timilarities between Lamaism and Rowan us in the 


* ä me — — ug 
a superpatura om for a such super. 
natural ene as — — of all to God by 
sacritice, the resurrectiou of the body, and the subjuga- 
tion of the wills of ali men to tho will of God. 


© The Lost Gospel and its Contents: 


F. Sapier, M. A., Regtor o 


more suggestive 
he has been successful, . 


The question arises at once—and on this 
question the 
stak 
tianity ? With * — Incarnation, Birth, 
Life, th, and tion of Christ? He 
evidently derives it from certain documents 
which he repeatedly cites, as the memoirs of 
seed, clang wish the prophcts ot te avons 

. g wi pro at meeti 
of the Ohristians. Aocordi to the author of 
Supernatural Religion,” Justin ten times 
1 — the source of his quotation as the 
* oirs of the Apostles,“ and five times as 
simply the Memoire.” And the issue which he 


raises i Were these Memoirs our t four 
— ay were they some older Gospel or 


Our author proceeds to the examination 
i in which the author of Super 
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— is well 
out, and Mr. Sadler's last 
accepted as true by all who have paid 


tion to the progress of this controversy :— 
„The author of ‘ Supernat Religion’ bas 
added another to the many proofs of the truth 
of the Gospel. Ia his elabo book of 1,000 

of attack on the authenticity of the 


evangelists he bas shown, clearness 
which, I think, bas never before been realised, 


| writings of heathens, 
last Gospels, in contemporary cccounts, 
| earliest traditions of the Oburob, there appears 
but one account, the account called by its first 
which we | proclaimers the Gospel; and the 


to | 


Carat | The Bint It will be found, when complete, one 
men with | of the most sdmirable elementary histories 


or — 2 | 

Supernatural R-liyion” Refuted by Hinte. By the | 
‘ d plans. 4 

a Fopitos | Sabre. aps (Rivtngtons, London, Oxfor „ang 


th t fact that from the first there has 
Sone Ga one account of Jesus Christ. Iu the 
of Jews, of A- 
n 


y expla- 
nation of the existence of this Gospel is its 
truth.“ 


BRIGHT S ENGLISH HSTORT.“ 


This, the send instalment of Mr. Bright's his- 
has given us as much satisfaction leasure 


of 
England which we possess. It arranges and 
describes the facts in « clear and — que 


„ manner; it selects those which have exercised 


the greatest inflnence upon subsequent times 


© English Hit ry 125 the Ore af Public Schools. By 
the Rev. J. Fraxcx Briont, M.A. Period II., Personal 
Monareby : Henry VII. to James II. 1485—1688. With 
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and W wets forth the political significance of 
much that seemed, at the time when it happened, 

nitn nt. Of the two centuries included in 
this history, there are three epochs which are 
of the highest interest. They are the accession 
of Elizabeth, the Puritan revolution, and 
finally the fall of the Stuarts. By the treat- 
ment of these three periods an historian may be 
fairly tried, both as to the knowledge he 
possesses and the judgment he delivers. We 
will do our best to let the reader apply this test 
te the volume before us. 

The period between the battle of Bosworth 
and the accession of Elizabeth is described by 
Mr. Bright as one of revolution in all directions 
—in the Constitution, social life, and religion 
of the nation. 

een regarded as a suzerain among peers, now 
he regarded himself as the arbitrary master of 
the nation which he ruled. The accession of 
William III. is the establishment of Con- 
etitutional monarchy ; this volume is, therefore, 
an account of the various stages through which 
the movarchy passed from one character to the 
other. The monarchy of the Tudors, especially 
under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, was per- 
sonal; under James I. and Charles I. it was by 
Divine right, so-called; after the Restoration 
it passed through a rapid transition to limited 
and well-defined power. It is not, however, 
merely a Constitutional history, but one of vast 
social changes, intellectual and religious refor- 
mations, that we have before us. Thus, after 
describing the revolution which resulted from 
the accession of Henry VII., and the losses 
inflicted upon the great nobles by the Wars of 
the Roses, Mr. Bright gives a short accouut of 
the poverty and crime which existed at the 
cloge of the fifteenth and during the first half of 
the sixteenth century. A Venetian narrator in 
Henry VIL.’s reign observed that, People are 
taken up every day by dozens, like birds 
in a covey, and especially in London; 
yet for all this they never cease to rob 
and murder in the streets.” This poverty 
was due to many causes; but chiefly to the 
depreciation of the coinage. ‘The country 
was fluoded with testons, or bad shillings, and 
private individuals took advantage of the 
opportunity. Thus Sharrington, Master of 
the Mint at Bristol, coin no less than 
12,000/. of false money.” Several quotations 
are given from Latimer’s sermons, which show 
how terrible was the distress of those days, and 
how g: eat is the contrast which exists between 
the ae ee preaching of that time and the 
theological expositions of later years. Of the 

reat ecclesiastical revolution of that period 

r. Bright writes without perceptible bias; if 
he has avy political or clerical leanings he 
does not disclose them to his readers. In the 
few pages at his disposal he sets before us with 
as much fulness of detail as possible the power 
of the Church in 1485, the wealth of the 
clergy, and the condition of the monastic 
establishments; he then shows the changes 
that were effected in the Church itself, and in the 
coufitry generally, by the dissolution of the 
monasteries. - 

The same spirit of fairness is exhibited in 
dealing with the struggles of the Parliamentar 
und Court parties in the reign of Charles . 
The character of the King receives strict 
justice, but it is condemned; the unconstitu- 
tional Government of Cromwell, as such, is 
exposed, but his character as a man is com- 
mended. Writing of the year 1658, our 
author says. The national history of the last 
nine years has been ulin »st exclusively personal. 
In the presence of a man of predominating 
genius, such as Cromwell, it could not be other- 
wise. His history has in fact been the history 
of the nation. It was he, and he alone, who 
rendered the existence of the Commonwealth 
possible, and who represented the English 
nation in the eyes of foreign statesmen. With 
his death closed the only attempt upon record 
to realise national government based upon 
religion. In him bad been joined the two 
principles which had been at work in the revolu- 
tion—tho political and the religious. 
TI very greatuess of his personal superiority 
prevented him from making a good constitu- 
tional monarch.” The contrast exhibited by 
this judgment to those that were common forty 
years ago is very striking, and shows that no 
cause which is inherently good can be perma- 
nently misjudged. We sd here the result of the 
labours of | istorians like John Forster, Carlyle, 
and — f Tuey have reversed the decision 
o Hume and others of the Conrervative rty, 
aud the cause of Cromwell aud his followers | 
1s now established as patriotic and national. 
The samo justice is now done to the last Stuart. 
and to the Revolution of 1688. It is not merely : 
tl o character of James II. that is condemned. his | 
ey is seen by all sections of the nation to have 

een disastrous to liberty and progress. The cha- 


neter of the last two Stuarts was, however, 


Prior to this time the King had 


the | Nisbet and (o.) 


immediate impulse which finally pushed them 
from the throne of England. Mr. Bright 
points out, as a feature of the period, the want 
of conviction amongst all classes in society 
except in the case of the most earnestly religious 
men. And further the dependence of those who 
sought to be political leaders upon the crown. 
He says, Even the greatest questions thus 
assumed a mere personal aud political character, 
ani when the Revolution came, it was the work 
rather of a party driven to desperation by the 
headstrong conduct of the king, than that of a 
nation stirred to its depths by strong love of 
principle and truth. There is in it none of the 
grandeur which marked the opening of the long 
Parliament, nor did it count among its leaders 
one man of heroic character. Yet, although a 
deplorable want of principle is throughout 
visible in the politics of the time, and the 

onal influence exsrcised oe 3 

ing ve eat, the very opposite lessons whic 

had been taught by the Great Rebellion had not 
been wholly in vain. The Revolution was, in 
fact, the completion of the work of the Rebellion 
thrown into a practical form.” After a detailed 
examination of the condition of the various 
classes in society, the amount and extent of 
English commerce and agriculture, somethin 
after the manner of Macaulay's celebra 
chapter in his first volume, Mr. Bright con- 
cludes as follows: We find in the condition of 
classes here described some explanation of the 
phenomena of the Revolution. It cannot be truly 
called a popular movement. Though the whole 
nationshared largely in it, itsdirection was chiefly 
in the bands of courtiers and statesmen of no 
high principle, to whom liberty meant the 
diminution of the power of the Crown, and the 
establishment of aristocratic influence. Its 
strength was derived chiefly from the tem- 
porary support of the country gentry and 
clergy, hurt on their tenderest point—their 
love for the English C.urch—and from the 
acquiescence of the rising moneyed class, who 
saw in itan opportunity for the better employ- 
ment of their capital. The lower classes fol- 
lowed blindly as their local rulers bade them. 
If this view appears dark, it must be taken 
with considerable modifications. The external 
appearances of the time were worse than the 
reality. The Puritan feeling was by no means 
wholly extinct. In all classes, especially 
among the lower classes, connections and tradi- 
tions of the t Cause were still kept alive. 
There were still many men who honestly loved 
liberty for liberty’s sake, and ardeutly desired 
some restoration of purity of life. It is thus 
only we can explain the success and popula- 
rity of such a k as Bunyan's Pilgrim’s 
Progress,“ and the distinet efforts at religious 
revival of which we find traces. Among the 
young men in London religious societies were 
formed, of which there are no less than forty 
mentioned a few years later. These societies, 
which were in connection with the Church of 
England, bound themeelves to a thorough per- 
formance of the duties enjoined by the Vhurch, 
established frequent communion and public 
prayer in many churches, and devoted them- 
selves to relieviug the poor, assisting prisoners, 
reclaiming the vicious, and to the education of 
the young.” The latter part of this statement 
—— be probably modifled, but it shows 
reflection and a desire to be just to a period 
that seems to deserve nothing except censure. 
The volume, as a whole, will repay perusal ; 
and its value in the higher classes of grammar 
schools will he found to be great. 


THE FRENCH PROTESTANT SOUTH 
AFRICAN MISSION.“ 


Suppose Hedley Vicars to have gone to 
South Africa as a missionary and to have 
written of the mission, and the reader will have 
the best idea that we can convey to him of the 
character of this work. Mujor Malan, of 
French Protestant descent, who was formerly 
in the English army, has devoted himself, with 
rare simplicity and singleness of motive 
although this would be the last thing he would 
think of himself—to the Christianisation of the 
South Africans. The history of the mission 
with which he is identified is happily not 
peculiar, but, told as it is in this volume, it has 
a charm — few similar narratives possess. 
Major introduces us first to the house of 
his Huguenot forefathers, and to the history of 
the persecution by fire and sword which swept 
through it. He states that ‘a visit paid by the 
Rey. Dr. Philip, of the London 


Missionary Society to send teachers there. 


Toree accordingly were sent, the first mis- 


* South African Missions. 


Society, to Paris in the year 1828 was the origin 
of the mission of the Church of France to South 
Africa. Dr. Philip, it appears, urged the Paris | 


By C. Il. Maran. (J. ing, bo has made a mistake hore. 


sionaries ever sent out by the French Protes- 
tants. They found some descendants of the 
refugees from the Edict of Nantes settled there, 
who welcomed them with deep emotion 
and gratitude. After travelling through 
the several mission stations they reached 
Litakou, not far from Kuruman, and 
consulted with Dr. Moffat. How strange it 
seems that this was nearly fifty years “go, and 
that Dr. Moffat is now amongst us! By Dr. 
Moffat’s advice they established their first 
mission about eighteen miles from Kuruman. 
Afterwards they separated, and a mission was 
founded in Basutoland, governed by Moshesb, 
who was ultimately, as this narrative states, 
converted through their instrumentality. Of 
seventeen missionaries engaged during these 
and succeeding years, several died in Africa, 
and only one returned to France. Thera are 
eleven stations now in connection with this 
mission. 

This work abounds in missionary informa- 
tion, some of which, however, is quoted 
from other works. The writer, in the warmth 
of his feelings, is disposed to indulge in italics 
to an unprecedented extent, and the effect of 
his writing is therefore weaker than it would 
otherwise have been; for there is nothing what- 
ever in the italicised sentences that is better 
than anything else inthe work. The follow- 
ing relates to the death of the celebrated 
Moshesh :— 


Moshesh was ill for some months before he died. His 
missionaries visited bim frequently. In 1869,” writes 
one of them, I visited him alone, and begged a private 
interview. I spoke to him as one soon woh gd before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, and reminded him of the 
faithfulness of his missionaries, who, although he was a 
chief, had never hidden the truth from him, but had 
told him repeatedly hat he was a sinner, and could 
only be saved by the blood of Christ. He wept bitterly 
all the time, repeating frequently: I know it. It is 
all true. WhatamItodo! What is it that still holds 
me back?’ We prayed together, and he begged of me 
to ask his missionaries never to give up praying for 
him. ‘ Perbaps the Lord may still hear you,’ he said. 
I told him never to forget, even in his last moments 
that the blood of Christ alone saves from sin. In 187 
we again visited him. The Gospel was preached in his 
room, He asked for a prayer which he might uss when 
we were gone. I explai that it was impossible to 
write a prayer to suit all bis needs, and ted the 
publioan's prayer. He got angry, and said: Who 
ever told you that I was a sioner? 1 shall get to 
heaven as well as you. We told bim we hoped so, but 
the way was Jesus, and there was no other. After 
leaving his room one of his councillors ran after us, and 
said: ‘Do you know what I think of Mosbeshf He 
has got the Spirit px term used by the natives to 
express conviction of sin], but he 1s afraid to let people 
know.’ A few weeks after this a messenger from the 
missionary of Thaba-Busio called us, saying that Moshesh 
was dying, aud wished to sve his missionaries, To one 
of them he said: ‘I hear that your wife has a baby. 
How old is it?’ ‘Three months old.’ ‘Then,’ said the 
chief, ‘ he is just my age. I have only just been born. 
It is only new I in to be a man.’ He asked this 
missionary if he really believed that all that the mis- 
sionaries had taught bim was true. He said, ‘ Yes.’ 
‘I believe so also, said Moshesh. He then asked to see 
this missionary’s wife and ber child. On entering the 
room she held out the child te him. He looked at it 
for a moment, his eyes full of tears. ‘My child,’ he 
said to her, your baby is my age, he is my thaka (one 
of the same age); then pressing her band, ‘ You have 
shown me the road. Is get to Jesus.’ Ove night 
before this he repeated, iu ay aoguish, ‘ Where am I 
going to?’ After this 1 * he a to take no 
more interest in earthly thi f desire was to go 
to his Father. ‘When a child is called by its father, 
ought it not to go!’ were his words of faith and hope.” 


A n of Mujor Malan’s temperament 
would be apt to write strongly of beterodoxy. 
Here is a reference to Bishop Uolenso :— 


Pieter-Maritzberg is the city of Colenso. Can I leave 
it without noticing him? Gladly would | do so, but 
the word of God commands His servants in these days 
to contend fur the faith once for all delivered unto the 
saints. He was away when! entered it, but he came 
back before I left. is friends purposed a triumphant 
entry. A carriage and four was sent out to meet him, 
but the Lord sent back the horses and the pole. As 
they were going, the horses ran away, and the carriage 
was smashed to pieces, He mercifully spared the men, 
and Colenso cams back to his city in the bus! 
There are certain things the Lord will not allow. Next 
day he preached, comparing himself to the holy Son of 
God, whom he denies; and the fickle burghers of 
Maritzberg, who had stigmatised him as a traitor on 
account of the Laugalabalele business, and bad declared 
they would not bave him for a preacher, crowded to 
hear him! In regard to his work and bis labours as a 
missionary, which Dean Stanley eulogises, they have 
been contined to doing ivcalculable injury both among 
his own countrymen and the natives. His pernicious 
writings have driven light, hope, and happiness from 
many a home in Africa. One pamphlet on polygamy 
sent twenty-three men who had embraced the doctrines 
of the Lord Jesus, in one mission alone, back to all the 
filthiness of heathenism. Only the day will reveal the 
extent cf the evil this man has done to souls io South 
Afcica and elsewhere. There is no man 1 pity more 
than I do bim. His teaching is losing power, thank 


issiouary Got; and when be is gone, except the souls he ha: 


— there will be no trace of his miesionary 
urs! 


The author, who should be well qualifled to 
speak on such a question, condemas the policy 
pursued towards Laugalabalele, but itis possible, 
and very probablethat, with his militar think 
0 0 


a 


that he has, 
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BRIEF NOTICES. 


Intolerance among Christians. By the Hon. 
Avpert S. G. Cannine. (London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) This book seems to bave been written 
without a purpose. It is a sermon without an 

application. It looks like an argument; but the 
direction must be guessed by the reader. The 

author has given us neither preface nor concluding 
summary. In reading it, we have been reminded of 
the man, who tired by street cries, laid his band 

over the mouth of a boy just about to shout his 
wares, saying, I know; you need not mention it.” 
Mr. Canning recites through two hundred pages 
nstances of intolerance, cruelty, and persesution 
by Christian rulers and teachers from the earliest 
times tothe present day. All hetells us we knew, 

the old instances came before us as familiarly, but 
cui bono? What dojthey signify, picked out and 
arranged in this manner, other than in the 
pages of the histories to which they belong? This is 
not a book we should think of putting into the hands 
of young persons, or othersignorant of church history; 
and to those acquainted with the subject generally 
it is superflaous.. The collection of facts is, how- 
ever, most striking; the history of man's cruelty 
to his fellows is an appalling one. And this collec- 
tion inoludes many instances of cruelty,and injustice 
having no intimate relation with Christianity. The 
burning of Joan of Arc, the barbarities of Judge 
Jeffries, and the sufferings of the Highlanders in 
the cause of the latest Stuart, were political rather 
than religious. This renders the book somewhat 
inconsistent with its title. But its worst feature 
is that to which we have alluded, it is defective. 

There needed to have been added a few pages on 
the spirit which connects together all instances of 
intolerance ; and the manner in which it manifests 
itself in the present day ; further, there should have 
been a greater insistance upon the fact that Cbris- 
tianity was made into a persecuting religion by its 
alliance with worldly power, and its acceptance of 
worldly means for its spiritual ends. The book is 
almost a compilation of extracts from writers of 
very various schools of religious and, philosophical 
thought. It was a work worth doing for the com- 
piler’s sake, but we doubt whether it was worth 
printing for the general public. 

Annals Tacitus. Translated into English. 
With Notes and Maps. By ALFrep Joux UHURCH, 
M. A, and Wurm Jackson Broperiss, M.A. 
(London : Macmillan and Co.) ‘he present volume 
completes our translation of the extant writings of 


Tacitus, the dialogues about Famous Oratora ex- 


cepted. The last instalment of our work has been 


a somewhat laborious task. We cannot suppose 
that we have accomplished it to the full satisfac- 
tion of either the classical student or of the English 
reader.” Wecan only say in answer to this ex- 
pression of the translators’ feelings, that if this 
work does not give general satisfaction, the clas- 
sical student’ must be exceedingly critical, and the 
English reader somewhat fastidious. The volume 
is a valuable contribution to a knowledge of Tacitus 
as a difficult Latin author, and as an historian of 
surpassing interest. The notes explain the words, 


| tound by the way. Theretore let us give 


The annual presentation of exhibitors’ prizes and 
medals to undergraduates and graduates of the 
University of London took place on Tuesday, under 
the presidency of Lord Granville, the Chancellor 
of the University, in the theatre of the institution, 
at Barlington-gardens. Mr. Lowe spoke at some 
length, congratulating the University on havin 
escaped the trials and changes to which Oxford an 
Cambridge had both been subjected. 


Births, arrrages, and Deaths, 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received, All such an 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 


BIRTH. 
DAVIS.—May 4, at 213, Burrage road, Plumstead, 8 E., the 
wife of Mr. Ebenezer Davis, of a son (Edward Mial)). 


MARRIAGES. 


ROBERTSON—HATFIELD.—<April 27. at the Congrega- 
tional Church, Haverstock Hill, by the Rev. J. Nunn, the 
Rev. Dr. Robertson, of Cambridge, to Anne Fftanyon, 
widow of the late Weston J. Hatficld, Eeq., of Cambridge. 

WILLIAMSON—BENTLEY.—May 9, at the Congrega- 
tional Church, Stalybridge, Lancashire, by the Rev. John 
Williamson, M.A, of Dovglas, and the Rev. James legge, 
M.A., of Hanley, the Rev. James Williamson, M.A., of 
Stalybridge, to Annie, eldest daughter of Mr. James 
Bentley, of Stalybridge. 

DEATHS. 

MORETON,.—May 5, at Sutton, 8. the Rev. J. Moreton, 
for more than half:a-century a Congrevational minister, 
aged 78. Friends will please accept this intimation. 

MASSIE.—May 13, at the residence of ber son-in-law, 
Glendevon, Canning-road, Croydon, Mary Anve, widow of 
the Rev Dr. Massie, in the seventy-tecond y ar of her age. 


THROAT IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 
cially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 
tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 
voice. For these symptoms use glycerine in the form of 
jujnbes. Glycerine, in these agreeable confections, being in 
proximity to the glands at the moment they ‘are excited by 
the act of sucking, becomes actively heal ug. Sold only in 
6d. and Is. boxes (by post for 14 stampe), labelled, “James 
Errs and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedie- 
street, and 170, Piccadilly, London.” 

Ho..toway'’s OINTMENT AND Pitts. —Scrofula and 
Skin Diseases.—In no duese is more early or constant vigi. 
lance required than in the treatment of scrofuls, early 
curative measures save great risks and much unnecessar 
suffering. The nurse or parent must meet the first — 
of the or his defeat will be difficult. Eularged glands 
about the neck, flying pains through the limbs and irritable 
skin warns us of the presence of hereditary malady, aud not 
a moment should be lost in the employment of Holloway’s 
anti-ecorbutic remedies to throw out from the blood at once 
the morbid cause of all future disfigurements, These won- 
dertul remedies leave the system pure and Vigorous, 20 
thoroughly do they banish the powon. 

THE GREAT SuUCCESs that hes attended the introduction 
of Reckitt’s Ferie Blue in Squares has induced same die 
honest tradesmen, for the sake of extra profit, to substitute 
inferior Blue in the same form. As the Paris Blue in Squares 
is only genuine when packed in pink wrappers bearing |. 
Keckitt and Sons name and trade mark, refuse ali Blue 
which is not so wrapped. 

“ We are enjoined not to hide the 2 of blessings 

publicity to the 
special boon of No 2 Indo Pen, in order thet it may pass 
en from brother to brother. They are a marvel.”—Sun. 
1,200 newspapers recommend the pens of Mesera. Mecniven 
and Cameron. To be had and ls. per box, 


very where, 6d. 
Ihe Patentees caution the Public to beware of partie. offering 


| #purious imitations of these pens, Macniven 


phrases, and references of the text, and form thus 


a useful grammatical commentary. But the prin- 
cipal use of the volume will be found in its being 
a narration of a most important period of Roman 
history. There is no reason why the general 
English reader should know Tacitus only 
through the paraphrases of the ordinary historian. 
Aud Messrs. Church and Brodribb have laid 
English readers under great obligations by giving 
them this faithful translation, in which we have 
not the meaning of the orignal only, but also its 
very idiom. In addition to the text, the trans- 
lators have sought to make the volume ccm- 
plete as a history, rendering Tacitus intelligible 
by placing his Annals in their'proper relations. 
We have for this end, first an introduction in 
which the few years of the Empire are sketched 
prior to the commencement of the Annals. Then, 
next, a chronological summary of the principal events 
related in the Annals. Thirdly, three sets of 
genealogical tables. The explanatory notes already 
mentioned are followed by several short disserta- 
tions, some of which are illustrated by maps. The 
last of these essays is on the character of Tiberius, 
whom Tacitus is suspected of having libelled. An 
alphabetical indexfof the coptents completes in a 
workmanlike manner] a highly creditable pro- 


duction. 
— — — 
| 
The Prince and Princess of Wales have accepted 
au invitation of the directors of the Crystal Palace | 


to be present st a grand national fete in honour of | e 


and Cameron, 
23 to 33, Blair-street, Edinburgh, 


Adbertisements, 


BENNETT, | 


—ͤä—cõ — — 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES | WATCHES. 


Fou £10 TO £100. 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 
JOHN BENNETT, having 

just completed altera- 


tions in his Clock Show- Rooms, 
its enabled te offer to pur- 


CLOCKS 


Dining Rooms, and Presenta- 
tion of the highest quality and 


MAGNETINE. 


DARLOW & GO’S. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


Are unapproachable for comfort of wear, safety of use, and 
— of magnetic power. They are u and recom- 
mended — 1 eminent in the medical profession, and 
2 classes of society ba vs testitled to their bene- 

al effects in cases of Gout and Rheuma Spinal, 
Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat, and Chest Complain 
Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, 
Hernia, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and 
other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic 

MAGNETINE is uni perfoc . 
e 
improved by them on their previous invention patented in 
r e 

magnet. * ura ’ 

flexible, and permanently 2 ie, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Eaq., M. n, M.R.O.8.E. 


76, Wimpole-street, London, W., 
Merch, 1874. 
F. W. Darlow, Esq. 
Bin, —I am able to certify that I have 
pretty 


that in per- 


DARLOW'S 


are unex t 
any other inventicns of the 
I have employed; and that of 
. positive powers, I 
. Ihave found them usefu 
stipation, in abdominal 
neuralgia, and in many cases 
weakness of the „and of the 
— — of the omen. In the public 
‘in erest I wish you to use my 
| fled testimony in favour of your 
Appliances. 
I remain, yours Lier 


“SD. MBO 
From the Rev. JOHN STOCK, LL.D. 


Quarmby Lodge, Huddersfield. 
Mesars. Darlow and Co. 

Gent iemex,—I have derived immense 
benetit myself from wearing one of your 
“Knee Caps.“ I was troubled with 
rheumatism in the knee, which was 
gradually becoming stiff, but your 
“Knee Cap soon removed every un- 

leasant symptom. I had left off the 

p for but this winter weather 
has provoked a return of the symptoms, 
and now I am the Cap again, 
and with a renewal of all the bene- 
ficia] results formerly enjoyed. You 
may make what use you please of my 


case. 
Yours truly, 
30 
December, 1878. 


From the Rev. T. MICHAEL. 


Halifax, Yorks, March 8, 1876. 
Geytiemen,—I have received benefit, 
0 f — 1. — 

17 one of your - 
ances on my chest. time 222 
I suffered painfully from acute bron- 
— ong ~ A ge hy 
malady. am heppy 
I have been free up to ie " end 
desire most sincerely that your effective 
means of relief may be more widely 
Patt ek 

Wa case in W one your 8 
has been of great service in — 2 
ing a weak joint. These testimonies are 
genuine, and are voluntarily sent for 
such use as may seem good to you. 

ours truly, 
T. MICHAEL, 


Messrs. Darlow and Co. 
From the Rev. GEORGE REYNOLDS. 


PATENT 
| which 
air eh. 


lin con- 


DARLOW'S 


PATENT 


MAGNETINE 


CURATiVE 


APPLIANCES. 
HN STOCK. 


DARLOW’S 
PATENT 
FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC 


APPLIANCES. 


DARLOW’S 


PATENT 


MAGNETINE 


8, Barnes-street, , 
8 I 1874. 
Dran Bis, — Having for some time 
been in a very low nervous state, I was 
recommended by Mr. Banka, printer, 
Racquet-court, Fleet-street, to consult 
ou on my case, and by your advice 
to wear your etine Ap- 
= ever since so doing I have 
an altered person, my mind has 
been more vigorous, and my spirits 
much higher; in fact, I have been quite 
well. As a rule I have not much oon- 
fidence in universal remedies, but the 
results in my own case have been #0 
satisfactory that I have recommended CURATIVE 
the Magnetine to several of my friends, 
and am pleased to say that in every 
instance it has proved beneficia'. You 
are quite welcome to give publicity to 
this letter, and I shall be happy to 
answer any inquiries. 


APPLIANCES. 


I am, yours truly, Gro. Reyyo.os 
To Mr. Darlow. : Baptist Minister. 


MAGNETINE.—Mavy sufferers have failed to obtain 
relief from Magnetism from no other cause than that the 
magnetic power of the articles worn by them has been too 
feeble to reach the morbid parts. M and Co. 


‘newest designs at the lowest 
prices. 


JOHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK | 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSI DE. 


— — — oo — — — — — — — —— — — — — —— 


D COINS for SALE; Gold, Silver, Copper, 


Greek, Koman, Early British, English, Scotch, Kc. 
List free.—Jas, Verity, Earlsheaton, Vewsbury. | 


' 
——— — — — — 


OHN CROSSLEY and SONS, Limited ; Carpet 
Mauufacturers, Halifax.—_SHAKES ON SALE by | 


eenrs. 
therefore, in consequence of complaints they are continually 
receiving, feel it incumbent upon them to warn the public 
nst man 7 — made in imitation of the genuine 
MAGS Erik ppliar ces, but which, on examination, ure 
ound to 


i es of very inferior manufacture. 
DARLOW & CO., 
Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 


443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 443, 


Orrostre CHARING Cross RAILWAY STATION. 


— 


the prince safe return, but no date is yet fixed. | J. H. Thackrab, Sharcbroker, 20, Northgate, Halifax. Descriptive Pamphlets post free on application, 
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ar LESS | QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES 
SINGER PRICE 0 GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

5% — Principale The Misses HOWARD. 

EWING FROM DISCOUNT SUMMER TERM will begin Tuursray, May 4th. 

FOR ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOO 
Mn £5 5s. CASH. N E W Bishop’s Stortford. 1 
4 Head mug * B. A., Trinity 
SINGER ON TO WORK WILLC OX & GIBBS Classical—The Rev. Wi. Field MA. Landes. 
vett 0 " 
HIRE BY Assistant Classical | The Rev. J.B. Lie M_A., Glasgow. 
BWING AT HAND and English, Jobn 1 „Aberdeen. 
8 28. 6d on nr 
SILENT at hematical— ooker, Faq. 
ACHINES : * TREADLE. French and German—M Paul Rossele’. 
— Considerable addi — been made to the 
te — EE i additions have just ma the premises, 
SIN GER ON IN SEWING M ACHINE, — pase coe new Class Rooms, Private Studies 
A large Play Room, eighty fee: has been erected f 
HIRE roRTABLE : the ane the Pupils in wet esther — ** 
WITH ort tot ter 
gene ” CASE “the local secretary, Mir. 1 * 
28 6d. FOR East of England Nonccnformist School Company, Limited. 
ACHINES TRAVELLING. TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY 
M — AUTOMATIC iD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ON HIRE Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
SINGER PRICE g * Prospectuses, &c , will be forwarded on application to 
A“ — 
3 8 206 TENSION, DANIEL F. HOWORTS, Principal. 
8 OLEBROOKE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
_ GREEN LANES, LONDON, N. 
ACHINES * 58. WEEK. AND OTHER IMPORTANT PATENTED Principale— Mieses SALMON and TUCKER. 
M Thorongh Education. — training. Particulars of 
SINGER price ON HIRE — i MILL HILL SCHOOL, . 
EWING FROM WITHIN MIDDLESEX. 
THE Heap Maerz 
8 REACH amn cee RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq, D. Ut. and M.A 
£5 5s or Fellow of Univ. Coll, Load.; M shor of tho Counail ol 
Mon ‘ ALL | MARVELLOUS IMPROVEMENT in Sewing | %* Philological Bocisty, r 
——- Machinery. It does away with the LAST | Rev. oo ae HARLEY, F. RS, 11 — 1 
SINGER g ON HIRE OF THE DIFFICULTIES in using the| Member Sater af Be Lon fon Mathe 
TRS R Qk ie Sewing Macbice, while it also RENDERS 
Sone FROM PURCHASE CERTAIN the doing of 
£5 5 WITHOUT EXTRA . 
Mn 8. CosT. PERFECT SEWING, even by beginne PER. f — at ae — — H. 
FECT in SECURITY, PERFECT in Univers 1 * Se ay 
SINGER ON HIRE. BEAUTY, PERFECT in DURABILITY. JOHN i. Low Hai, Combedge s Fires Clase in Sather 
PREECE May bo retarsed It leaves nothing to the judgment of the | IIIA 8d Eg. MA. late Scholar of Exeter 
Quwine FROM or — operator beyond the choice of the style of College, Oxford, Firat Chase in Moderations, Second Class 
any ime, : . the Classical Schools 
chased ty ere: work to be done. After that choice, AE RLEBACH, Beg, B.A. Lond. 


Montre £5 5s. 
SINGER 


tinuing the hire. 


CAUTION. 


1 genni Tee 
1 
Sense FROM offered under the 
retext o in 
acutwes £5 5s, en sincx 
M principle.“ 
SINGER by 
PRICE “SINGER” 
Swix FROM are machines 
made 
Singer ufac- 
Mon £5 5s. — 


Is on the arm 
of the Machine 
aud also on the 
Brass Trade- 
Mark Plate. 


SEE THAT 
OUR NAME 


SINGER 


PRICE. 
FROM 


To avoid decep- 
tion, buy only at 
the Company's 
Depots or of 
Agents holding 
the Company s 
certificate. 


THE SINGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


SINGER 


n 


Mei £5 5s. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE, 


FOSTER LANE, “*“EAPSIDE, 
LONDON, Ec. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICES. 


147, CHEAPSIDE EC. 8. CASTLE 8T.. KINGS. | 

182, OXFORD STREET. W. LAND HIGH T. 

38, NEWINGTON CAVSE- | 131, SOUTH BT, GREEN: | 
E. 

, BROMPTON ROAD, | 241, HIGH BI., CROYDON, 


8. 
t COMMERCIAL RD, E. 


N, 8.W., 
ANI 95 OTHER BRANCHES IN THE UNITED 
| KINGDOM. ; 


ALL IS DONE BY THIS NEW SEWING 
MACHINE, WHICH IS 
IN EVERY RESPECT 
THE MOST PERFECT SEWING 
MACHINE YET MADE. 
PERFECT IM DESIGN, 
PERFECT IM CONSTRUCTION, 
PERFECT IM FINISH. 
PERFECTLY ADAPTED TO ALL THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF FAMILY SEWING. 
A MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME, 
Carriage pail. 


Price List post free. 


BUY ONLY OF THE COMPANY, OR OF AGENTS WHO 
PRODUCE CERTIFICATES OF AGENCY FOR 
THE CURRENT YEAR. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE co. 
Chief Office for Europe—150, CHEAPSIDE, E. c. 


1, CLARENCE STREET, 
KINGSTO | 


West End Brauch—135, REGENT STREET, w t lonpox 


| Mancusster-16, CROSS STREET (Rovar Excuanez) 
Girascow—113, UNION STREET. 
Briguton—3?2, NEW ROAD (facicg Noatu Srazer) 
CAN Tuns IS, MERCERY LANE. 


CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. 
ö . 5 


G. EMERY, Eeq., B.A. Lond. 
Lap y Reo: >pentT—Miss COOKE. 
The SUMMER TERM Et Soest 
a 
Head Master, at the or to the Secretary, ‘he Rev 
A. H. MARTEN, B. A. 


— RAILWAY. 
TAE NEW ROUTE BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND 8COTLAND 


Via Settle and Carlisle, is NOW OPEN, and the following 
Express Trains are 1885, 22 St. Pencras Station, 


4th. 
the 


LON DON, and EDINBO and GLASGOW 
DOWN TRAINS, TO SCOTLAND. 
EEK Days. (Sunpr., 
night am. a. m. p.m.) p.m. 
London (St. Pancras)...... 12.0 5.15 10.30 9 15; 9.15 
EDINBORO’ . Bge) arr. ... 510 915745, 745 
GiasoGow (St. Enoch)............ 3.55 8. 0, 9.2080 8.0 


a.m. p.. A. m. Am. A. m. 
UP TRAINS, FROM SCOTLAND. 
Wirk Days. 72 NDY. 


dep. 10.18 230 4 35 0 15 


GLascow (St Enoch) 15 

Epinsoro’ (Waverley Bre) , 10.28 2.88 4 309.20 9 20 

LONDON (St. Pancras ...... arr. 9 54455158. 0 8. . 
pm. a. m. a m. a.m. am 


Pullman Drawing-room Cars sre run by the Vown Trein 
leaving London at 10.30 am, aud “ee Up Train leavi 
— ow at 10.15 a.m., Ediuboro' at 10.25 . m.; aud Pull- 

cars are run by the night Train lenving London 
as 9.15 pm. and the Up Train leaving Glasgow at 9.15 pm. 
Edinboro’ at 9.20 p.m. 

The cherge for travelling in these Cars, in addition to the 

* railway fare, will be 7s. Drawing - room, 8s, Sleeping 


The fares between London aud Edinboro’ and Glasgow 
have been CONSIDERABLY REDUCED by the opeuing of this 


route. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May, 1876. 


PLAISLUW.—Several compact Freehold Houses producing 
about £100 per annum. 


ESS RS. REYNOLDS ana EASON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at the Mart, TOUKENHOUSE 

YARD, on Fripay, May 26 h, at 1 for 2, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
Swete High Street, Plaistow, pear the station; being 
plot of Friehold Ground, two-floor workshop thereon, two 
freehold houses end gardens ; ; Nos. 48 and 49, Short Street, 
near the Broadway, two freenol! cottege:, each five rooms 
aud garden; and No 17, Stock Street, ncer to the frst pro- 
perty, coutaiuing six rooms, kitchen, and garden, being also 
treehold, The neighbourhood is rising, aud in @ short time 
much tigher rente will te obteined, Farticu ars of Meters. 
Townley, Gard, and Corbin, Solicitors, 2, Gresham Buildings, 
E C., at the Mart, and of the Auctioneers, 43, Bishopsgate 


| Street Without, E.C. 


NSOPHISTICATED ALOVHOL.—U., D. V. 
PURE BRANDY, Twice Kectified, and divested of all 
fusel oil.— Pecuharly tree from acidity and better adapted 
to the use of invalids than | other spirit.“ — Dr. An 
Ure. Au article of undoubted purity in .— of strength 
— 2 eut property, A. exhibits the 1 ualities of a 
2 Dr. theby. 383. per doz.—HENRY BRETT 
— a Ce, 20 27, High Holborn. ¥stablished 1879. 
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UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, | 


FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 
PaincrPats—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS, 


English Literature Mrs. C. L. Baurour. 

— * Prof. BEN TUT, King’s Coll. 
F Language ... Dr. Manprov, 

German Language ... „ Dr. GERNER. 

Italian Language 20 „Prof. FNR, LL. D. 
Ancien Modern History Dr. Kemsueap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language ... „ G. E. West, . 

Physical Geography „ WX. Hocues, King’s Coll. 


Music—Theory, Kc. 
— 8 
Drawing and Painting . E. C. Mixes, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev J. W. Topp, D.D., F.G.8 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tun PrincrPa.s. 


SSS SetELD COLLEGE, FORMBY, 
pear SOUTH PORT. 
Principal—The Rev. GEORGE BARTLE, D.D., D.C. L. 
Pupils carefully prepared for the Universities, Public 
Competitive Examimations, and Commercial 
— College ly adapted th 
- is eminent a to meet the 
oy of young, delicate, and backward boys. 
efficiency of the Educational Department is proved by 
he that no school in England, whether public or private, 
has surpassed, and few have equalled in average numbers 
the candidates by Dr Bartle, at Walton-on-the. 
Hill and FreshGeld, and passed by him at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 


U™ VERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


At the last Cambridge Local Examination a Candidate 

from this School was placed 4th among the Seniors in 

st — the Juniors in Zvology, 

nowledge, in English ; and another 
and 39th in English. 

Five Candidates passed in Honours. The subjects in 

which they passed were : —Pre!iminaries (Arithmetic, English 


„„ Joux Blocks, Esq. 
„ Herr Lours Dieu. 


4 


Grammar, &c. — Knowledge, Greek, La in, French, 
Mathematics, Snglis , Chemistry, Zoology, Music. | 


The SUMMER TERM will begin on the ith of May. 


T PROSPECT HOUSE ACADEMY 
WINTERBOURNE, NEAR BRISTOL, 
Young Gentlemen ere liberslly Boarded, and by « 
I aud 
roſessional Pursuits. 


References are hindly permitted to the Parents of Mr. 
Curtie’s Pupils; aleo to numerous gen , educated by 
the Principal, who have distinguished themselves in the 
Learned Professions. 

Terms from 22 to 40 Guioeas per anaum. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Head Maerz 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq, M.A. (Los- 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


Brconp Mastrr— 


JAMES SHAW, Esq., B. A., (London), First in the First 
class in Classical Honours at both First and Second B.A. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
Directors’ Scholarship ......... 25 Guineas per annum. 
Senior Tettenhall ,,Q ..ccccc 30 ” 
Junior Tettenhall 


„ * 


The Shaw Scholarship ............ — per annum. 


Teuable for three years at the Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Universities, 


For P information as to Scholarships, &c., 
A* to the Head Master, or to the Rev. Philip F. Rose. 
A. Secretary, ‘Tettenhall, near Wolve: ha upton. 
MIDSUMMER TERM, from May. 1 to Jucy 31. 
A large Swimming-bath is now provided on the college 
premises, 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
BILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 

EsTasLisusp 1881. 
Principal (pro tem)—Kevy. J. R WOLSTENHOLME 
A. A,, assisted by N Masters 

JOHN CRUSBLEY, En. M. P., Haltax, Chai:man. 

W. H. ET J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WO ENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hoo. Finance Sec. 
Rev. Robert Broce, MA. J Brings, Eeq,J.P,,Waketelé 

* ruce, TW Bem oe 


. Nr 
J. R. Wolstenholme,| W. H. E... akef : 
d. Joshua Taylor, Eeq., Batie . 
M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester. 


has just been erected capabie 
Pupils, and specially edapted 
. “The school itself is an 
ener lently-contrived building, where. . . . notuing has been 
spared to provide fine, lofty, and will-furnished e mes, 
l examined the dormitories, luvatorics, &c., and found them 
superior to most that | have inspected. The situation cannot 
well be surpassed for healthiness,”—Extract trom the Cam- 
bridge Examiner's Report, M:dsuumer, 1874. 
c 


course of instruction includes ail branches of a sound | 


Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as tw 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or tor eutranrt 
at the Uuivorsities. 

There are two periods of vacation: one of six weeks (at 
Midsummer), aud one for three weeks (at Christmas), 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal, 

For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, and further information, apply to the Trucipal or 


52, Cannon-street, London, E. C. 
DIRscTors. 
Chairman. . ing, Eeq 
Nathaniel J. Powell, Esq, | Edwd, 8. Pryce, A 
Deputy-Chairman. Rev F. Trestrail, F. R. G. 8. 
1s. 6d. for £100. On furniture therein at 28. for £100. 
per annum ; to persons aged 70, £14 3s. 24. per annum. 


32 years of age may, by one 
to £5, assure for £10, with t 


at any time. 
apply to 


EBENEZER CLARKE, F.S.8., Sec. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented distric s. 


FMPEROR FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE | 
SOCIETIES 


John F. Bont Esq., C.C., | T. 8. Beck „M. D. F. R.. 
8 | Alfred J tant 


Fire Insurances on brick-built dwelling-houses ¢ flected at 
| Annuities granted for each £190, to persons aged 60, £10 
Policies issued payable to bearer, by which persons under 
yment of the sum of from £4 

privilege of withdrawing the 
whole sum with 3 per cent. interest, as from a Savings’ Bank 


For the usual Forms of Life Assurance, Prospectus, &c., 


— . ——ͤ 


B ANE 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS ISSUED e 
in South Austraha. Bi 
| teceived on deposit at 
| 54, Old Broad Street, K. C. 
| WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


TWO GUINBAS PER MONTH, 


With immediate Possession and no Rent to * 


the Office of the Binxsecnx Buitviné Soctarr, 
80, Southam Chancery - lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.— Apply at the Office of the Binxssck Fzzznorn 
1 29 and 30, Southamptou-buildings, Caas- 


j 

| cery 

How ro INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 


Southampton buildings, Chancery - lane. 
repayable demand 


minimum monthly balances 
lish and Foreigu Stocks aud Shares purchased and sold, 
Advances made thereon. 


until 9 o’c’ock in the Evening. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCLOFT, Manager. 


OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


HOWTO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


Apply at the Office of the Binxsxcn Bank, 29 and 30 
All sums under £50 


Current Accouuts opened, ad Interest W lowed on the 
. Cheqne-books supped. Eng- 
and 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. Ou Mondays the Back is open 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application 


ONDON 


and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. Chai HENRY ASTE, 
ed. Chef Oifice, 73 aud 74, Kiug Wi E. C. 


| Has been paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR 
DEATH AND INJURIES 
aused by 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS, 
By the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Hons. A. Kid AAo, M. P., Chairman. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


6&4 Conni, and 10, Reaunt-stazet, Lon bo. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


I UP CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 


Hl. MULLINER, 
| COACHBUILDER, 


NORTHAM PT O N, 


Biege to state that tue old Carriage Works—established 
| 1760 —are till carrie { on, and that uo eff rts will be par d 
to maintain the well-kuown reputation for style, materials, 


and workmauship. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS 
USUAL. 


Customers waited on. 


STUCK, many good Secondhaud ones very cheap. 


ARKOWROOT, AND SERVING ALL ITS USES. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE 
REPUTATION. 

NOTE.—The pretension of another Corn Flour to ay“ the 
best ws entirely groundless, and the imperfect quotation 
| from the LANCet which is being used in support of this 
retension dues not convey the opinion of that jourual.— Vide 
' Lancet, November 13, 1875. 


| DD ESENESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
F. R. HOUGHTON, MKC. S., I. S. A., Sorgeon Aurist 
of 25 years’ standing, will ye — BOOK se — . 
Stamps, by which anyone attending to ins 15 
can — N Direes, 40, Guildford-street, Russell - 


at above residence any day from 11 to 4. 
* 


| 


SPECIALITIES IN LADIES’ SHOES 


FOR THE SPRING. 
MOROCCO “GARDEN” SHO to lace, double soles. 
Pretty and durable, 128. 64, 
Morocco OXFORD“ Indoor Shoes, 38. Gu. 
Illustrated catalogues post free, 
THOMAS D. 2 & BU RT. 192, Oxford-street, 


andon, W. 


— — — — — — — — 


ENNER and KNEWSTUB’S NEW ILLUS. 
TRATED CATALOGUE (Part |.) of TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAG Hand Bags, Waist Bags, Portmanteaus, 
Trunks, &c., contains a full description of 1,000 articles, and 
upwards of 100 Lilustrations so clearly and beautifully en- 
graved from artistic phutographe that any article can be 
eclecte? from the catalogun as readily as from stock. 
Jenner aud Knewstub, to the Queen, Dressing Care 
Makers, Jewellers, E and Heraldic Stationers, 33, 
St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn street, 8.W. 


—— D— — —— 


Harmoniume, 


Adelaide and the principal towns | 
negotiated and collected. Money | 


tases. Apply at the offices. ' Dawes’ PATENT MELODY HARMONIUMS. 


\pply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Lees! | 
or | 


An unusually large selection of CARRIAGES IN 


square, London, W.C. Mr. Hoghton can be coneulted free | 


Ml Lad Pianofortes, 


of all kinda. 
eden Fira American Organs. 


any London Firm 


(The best substitule for the Organ.) 
As supplied to Her Majesty and H. R. H. the Princess Louise, 


These fine-toned Instruments are now masufactured in 
a clear and distinet addition: 
also a Sub-Base ur Pedal note in ad- 
tion to the chords usually played. The Oak Instruments are 
specially toned and constructed for Places of Worship. 

The new Organ Hermomume (manufactured in Germany) 
possess a round Diapason quality of tone, the constrnet.on 
also is of the strongest and best materiale. Prices from 10 
guineas to 90 guineas A liberal ciscount made va al! in- 
struments to Ministers, Chapeis, Schools, de, by 
8 KING, MUSIC DEPOT, ROSS, HEREFORDSHIKE. 

(Lists Post-free. 


ATCHES, CHAINS, &c., TRADE CATA- 
LOGUE, WITH ENGRAVINGS, Free, 


Jause Simmons, 28. Edgbaston Street, Birmingham. : 


ORGAN WORKS. | 


Establi hed 1837. 
BEALE anv SONS’ ORGANS are all fitted with their 


4 


PATENT AUTOMATIO PALLETS, 
ur Species ions ~ bend 
JOHN BEALE and SONS, Bridgwater. 
Or, 
E. BEALE, 13, Bute Crescent, Cardiff. 


ALF-HOUR BEDROOM CAD DLES. 

Boxes containing 60 for 18. or 11s. the dos. boxes. 
Prevent accidents by fire of reading in bed, limit school 
pupils and others to the time they sit up. No sparks 
emitted or snuffing required, 

Sconces suit every canalestick. Metal, 4d.; tin, 2d. 

Schools remitting 10s. with order, 12 boxes will be sent, 
and sconces they require half the price quored. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16, Bishopegate street, 
Londou. 


WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


NOTICE.—Every Packet of this TOBACCO is now lined 
with tin-fuil, thus perfectly preserving its condition and 


flavour. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
Holborn Viaduct, E. C., and Bristol. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
OOD of HEALTH. 


— 


utritious and Delicious. 


N 
Breakfast and Supper Dich. 
| Luvalusthe 


for with weak digestions. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of aperients, 
| * Purtes —ç Blood. ** 
price places ii within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere. 
| Wholesale Agents—Franks and Co., 14, Lattle Tower-street, 


I andon * 


‘DINWEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


for over 30 years approved as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY a the STOMACH, HEARTAURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, end INDIGESTION; ant 


as a safe and gent e aperieut for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and infants. 


DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 


INVALIDS. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST | Heart Diseases, Dropey, Tumours, Ne. Names and Ad 
Thousands of C 


dresses of 
of many Ministers, added. gy Ly Details of 
Seif-cure, post (ree, oe bound, AT 
nare, Loudon, N. 

Ts Aspaipceo Reviews or tus Booa:— 

The Meruovist Recover says, “ Success testified by 
Ministers, &c., Kc. 

Tue 2 says,“ The work will well repay peru - 
sal,” &c., &c. 

The Paimitive Metnopist says,“ The Wweatment has 
met with great success” 


— — — — 


OOPING COUGH.—Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation. Au Effectual Cure without luternal 
M. dicine. 

The salutary effects of this Embrocation are so generally 
acknowledged, that many of the must eminent of the Faculty 
now recominend it as the only kuowu sale aud perfect cure, 
without restriction ef diet or use of medicine. 

Sole W holesale t, Edeards, 38. Uli Change. Sold 
at 4s. per bottle by all Chemists. 

Roche’s Herbal Embrocatior. 
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OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — New Fanciful, | 


Spectacular, and MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
entitled, ‘Alice’s Adventures; or, the Queen of Hearts and 
the Missing Terts, by Mr. George Buckland, adapted, by 

rmission of the anthor, from Mr. Lewis Carroll's charming 
airy story, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” Solos on 
the Violin by Miss C. A. Brousil; solos on the Zither by 
Herr Stummvoll. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New LECTURE: 

A Sunbeam, and How to ye it. By Professor 
GARDNER. Iuustrsted by unique and interesting experi- 
ments, Heinke's Diving Dress and Snomarine Lamp. The 
new Type Writer in operation. 


Philadelphia: new PLCTORIAL LECTURE, by Mr. 
J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal: Ilissolving Views 


and Mechanical Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden. Marvellous | 
Illusions by M. Horace De Grey. Open from 12 till 5 aud 


7 till 10. Admission to the whole, 18. 


— — — 


MITY ROYAL PIANOFORTE and HARMO- 


NIUM BALOON.—KKEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 


having completed the rebuildi: g and en'argement of their 
remises, invite ell buyers to inspect their varied STOCK of 
IANOFORTES, Harmoninms, and American Organs. 
Specialities :— New Boudoir Model Pianette, in walnut, full 
es, 25 guineas and 27 guineas, the cheapest, strongest, 
and most elegant 1 yet produced; also their new 
grand iron oblique, frame of iron, equal in power and rich- 
ness of tone to a drawing-room grand, price 100 guiueas. 
City Depot for Meson aud Hamlin’s American Organs, No. 
48, Cheapside, 18 guineas to 150 guineas, and for Alexandré’s 
Gold Medal Harmomums, 4 guineas to 100 guineas, 


LUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old 
fingering), for beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 
1 geome and 7 guiness, Also Rudall and Co. Prize 
edal Flutes, new and seeond-hand, A great va iety of 
Second-hand Fiutes of all fingerings, I guinea to 25 guiveas. 
—At KEITH, PROWSE, and Co.'s Manufactory, 48, 
Cheapside. 
1 BOXES by NICOLE FRERES.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. direct Importers, 
offer parties seeking really fine, well-tuned instruments, a 
selection of more than 500 boxes, with all the recent im- 
provewents, from £4 to £250. Buyers are 12 before 
purchasing to visit the new saloons, especially devoted to the 
sale of these enchanting instrnments, which for quality have 
no equal,—Musical Box and Self-acting Instruwent Depot, 
No, 48,Chespside.— Barrel Pianofortes, 16, 18, and 90 guineas. 


ANJOES.—The New Cheapside Model is the 
best. Machine head, covered back, &c., 5 guineas ; 

other models, 1 to 12 guineas. The new scale for pasting on 
the fingerboard, d., bett. The new lnatruction Book, with 
full direct ons for learmng the Banjo, and a large collection 
of airs, songs, Kc, Gs. nett-—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., 
48, Cheapside. importers of strinzs from Italy. 


— —— — —— —4ʒ — — 


Consumption, Asthma, 
Price 13)d., 28. Od, and 
have found Tuwle’s Chloro- 


Bronchitis, Dierrhaa, Cho 
4s. 6d. A Surgeon writes—* 
dyne to relieve more pain and cause more joy than any other 
medicine” Also, TUOWLE’S CHLOKODYNE JUJUBES 
and LOZENGES, Towle, 75, Bk. Piccadilly, Manchester, 
Is. Packet per Post, 


KAYES WORSDELLS PILLS. 
The approach of spring indicates the necessity of medicine 
to purify the blood and strengthen the system ag-vinst the 
effets of change of weather and the advent of summer. 
KAYE’S WOKSDELL’S PILLS being composed of vege- 
table matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, wil be found the 
bes ene medicme that can be used. The «xperience of 
more than fifty years bears out the truth of this assertion. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Paten! Medi- 
eines, at ls. IId, 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


| 


arcotics, ¥ Squills are too often invoked io | 


N 
ve relief in 2282 and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL, 

+ author of . say? : 
— ve repeatedly very rapidly invar- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest n 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and | can, with tle 
greatest confidence, recommend it as @ most valuable adjnnct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which ie free from opium squills, uct 
only allaye the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most si — success Nigh c — oe ea Consum tion, 
Coughs, ueura, t Sweats onsumption, G ins) 
and all affections of the throat and chest. ’ , 

Sold in bottles at Is. Od. 48. 6d., and Ils. each, by +)! 
1 chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 

nemist, 


„„ luvalids read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Die 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” a copy of which en be 
bad gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
ivereasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengtheuimg and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cwe 
cf Indigestion, Laver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Kheumatisim, Gout, Seroſula, 
General Debility, aud ali Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedeutary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, iisalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

Tue Oriental Puls are sold iu boxes at Is. IId. and 45, tid. 
e ch. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. and 1 Je, er ch. 
Both to ve ob aiued of ali Chemist, 

„ DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve beaith and thus prolong life 
s ould read Dr. Rovke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or “ Handy iuide- 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Cou. 
eeruiug this the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think,” 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by Appointment to 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis 
and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 Lilustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock of 


Electro Plate, Clocks and Candelabra, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Dish Covers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 


Hot Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimney Pieces, 


Bedding and Bed Hangings, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Dining-room Furniture, 


Kitchen Ranges, Drawing-room Furniture, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Chimnry and Pier Glasses, 
Tea Trays, Urus, and Kettles, | Turnery Goods, 

Table Cutlery, Kitchen Utensils, Ce. 


With List of Prices, and Plaus of the thirty large Show- 
rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W; I, IA, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Nea man-yard, W. C. 


UTLERY.—The most varied assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is 
on Sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. 


The blades are all of the finest | Table | Dessert | Carvers 
Steel. | Knives. | Knives. per Pair. 
Per dozen, 8. 8. 8. d. 
he ivory handles > 16 11 7 
82-inch do. balance do. 20 15 7 
I 28 22 8 
4-iwch fine do. do. 33 27 10 6 
4-inch extra large do 39 30 10 6 
Finch African ivorydo. ......... 45 35 14 6 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ._.. 45 3. 17 
Ditto, with silvered blades ... 52 49 18 
Nickel electro silvd. handles 23 19 7 6 


3 BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has Twelve Large Show- 
rooms devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, 


Baths, and Bedeteads, ‘The stock of each is at once the | 


largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public. 


| 
| 


N O MORE PILLS or OTHER DRUGS. 
4 Any invalid can cure himself, without medicine, incon- 
888 or expense, by living on DU BARRY’S DELI- 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


(which saves fifty times its cost in medicine), and cures 
effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), habitual coustipation, 
diarrhcea, hemorrhoids, liver comrlaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, 
gout, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
hysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low. spirite, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea, sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilensy, 
diabetes, peralysis, wasting away ; also the bitter feverish 
taste on waking up in the morning and the smell of tobacco 
and drinking. Twenty-eight years’ invariable success with 
adults and delicate infants. 80,000 cures of cases considered 
hopeless. It contains four times as much nourisiment as 
meat. 


Be LIVER and BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 

From the Rev. James T. Campbell, Syderstone 

Rectory, near Fakenham, Norfolk. 
Dec. 5, 1859. 

“Gent emen,—I have long known and appreciated the 
virtues of DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD. In all cases of indigestion, and particularly where 
the liver is more than usually affected, I consider it the best 
of all remedies. It regulates the bile, and makes it flow in 
cases which would not admit of mercury in any shape, In 
short, a healthy flow of bile is one of its earliest and best 
effects —JAMES T. CAMPBELL.” 


RE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 


ow 
© „Lam happy to be able to assure you that t ese last 


two year’, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 


| LENTA ARABICA, I have not feli the weight of my 


Bedsteads from 128. to £20 each. 
r 7s. 3d, to £22 108. each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), from Ss. to £14 tach. 
(All other kinds at the same rate) 
r al a i i li 3s. Id. per galſon. 


HE PERFECT SJBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 


than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BUKTON, when 


Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co, 
is the t article next to silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or oruamentally, as by no test can it be 
distinguished trom real silver. 


Fiddle or| Bead or King's or | 
Patterns. (Old Silv'r Thread. | Shell. 
Per dosen. £ s. £ . 2 6. f 
Table Forks or Spoons......... 1 10 2 1 2 5 
Dessert do. do a 1 9 111 
Tea Spoons do. 14 1 0 1 2 


These are as strongly plated, and in every respect equal to 
what other houses are selling as their first quality at very 
much higher prices. 

A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern—Tsble Spoons and 
1 pe per cos.; Dessert, 17*. per duz.; Tea Spoons, 

8. per dos. . 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s. to £25; Dish Covers 
from £9 to £24 the set of four; Corner Dishes from £7 10s. 
to £18 18s, the set of four; Warmers, £7 20. 6d to £15 J. 
Biscuit Boxes, 146. to £5 10s,; Cruet ani Liquor Frames, 
&c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock m existence of plated Dessert Knives 
and Forks and Fish-eatung Knives avd Forks aud Carvers, 

All kinds of Replating done by the Patent Process. 

The cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of 
the United Kugdom by railway is trifing. Waam 8. 
Barton sill always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
Fran GAS BATH, £5 ls. Od., 

Eclipse Gas Range, with open fire, registered. 
Sole maker, G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road S. W. 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 


OODALL’S WORLD-RENOWNED 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES, 


— — — 


— 


— — 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, ) The 


Best 
in the 
Id. Packets; 6d., 1s., and 2s. Tins. WORLD 


YORKSHIRE RELISH, The Most 


DELICIOUS SAUCE 


} 


Bottles, Gd., 1s , and 2s. each. in the World, 
MOUODALL’S QUININE WINE, The 
Bottles, Is,, ls. lid, 2¢., and} BEST TONIC 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, Oilmen, Le. 
Prepared by 600 DAI IL. BACKHOUSE and CO, Leeds. 


R. HASSALL’S FOOD, for INFANTs, 
CHILDREN, and LINVALIDS, 

Dr. ARTHUK HILL HASSALL, M., the Inventor, 
recommends this as the BEST aud MOosT NouRIsuING of 
all INFANTS’ and INvaLips’ Foops which have hitherto 
been brought before the Public; it contains EVexY REQUI- 
sir for the full and healthy support and development of 
the body, and is to a considerable extent SeLr-Dicesrive. 
Kecommended by the Lancet and Medical Faculty, &e. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, Ke, iu Tivs, 6d., 1s., 
2s., 3s. Gd., G., 158., and 288. each. 

A Sport Te@atise by Arthur Hassal’, M.D, Lond., on the 
“Alimentation of Infants, Children, and invalids, dunn tints 
on the General Management of Cuildren, seut post free on 
application ve the Manufacturers, 

GUODALL, BACKHUUSE, and Co,, Leeds. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIEK. 

O ONE SHOULD EVER BE 

the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob lowusend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 


most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutie 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 


2s, 3d. each. yet introduced, 


plaints, erysipelas, all blotches aud eruptions of the skin, it | 


removes every unpurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, iu short, it acts like a charn. 
In bottles, 28. Gd., 48. Od., 4s. Gd., 7s. 6d., 11s, Od. Sent by 
rail to any address. Pille and Ointment, each in boxes, 
ls. lAd., 28. 9¢., 40, Gd., Ary: for 15, 36, and 60 stamps, 
Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 131, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don. Get the red end blvw wrapper with the old Dr.“: 


head in the centre. 


—— — —e— 


8i years. My legs have acquired strength and nimblenese, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, [ feel myself quite young and hearty, I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, I make long journeys on 
foot, my bead 1s clear, and my memory strengthened, La the 


interests of other sufferers, I authorise the publicaton of 


WITHOUT | 


my experience of the benefits of rt admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


U BARRY’'S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-seven years’ 

DYSPEPSIA, from which [ have suffered great pain 

aud inconvenience, and for which | had consulted the advice 

of many, has been effectually removed by this excellent Food 

in six weeks’ time, &c.—PARKER D. B} NGHAM, Captain 
Royal Navy.— London, Zud October, 1818.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &r.—Cure No, 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickvess, and vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—Care No. 52,422 of 
CUNSU MPTION.—“ Thirty-three years’ diseased 
lungs, spitting of blood, liver derangement, deafness, singing 
im the ears, constipation, debility, palpitation, shortness of 
breath, and cough have been removed by DU BARKY’S 
DELICIOUS FOOD. My lungs, liver, stomach, head, and 
ears are all right—my hearing pertect,—JAMES ROBERTS, 
Timber Merchant, Prialey.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614. Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
In consequence of a Liver Complaint, | was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debilitated and nervous that | was 
unable to read, write, or, in (fact, attend to anything; witl. a 
net vous palpitation all over, bad dige- tion, constant sleepless- 
ness, and the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully los-sphited, and all imtercourse with the world 
had become paiuful to me. Many medical nien, English as 
well as French, hed prescribed for me in vain. Ia perfect 
despair | took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food fur three months. The good God be praised, 
it has completely restored me; I am myself again, aud able 
to make au: receive visits aud resume my social position.— 
Marchionezss DE BREAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
Diarrhea, Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Disorders. — 
De. Wurzer's Testimonial.—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—De 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, a | 
kinds of medicines. It is particularly effective in indigestion 
(dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, as 40 % diarrhces, 
bowel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidueys aud bladder, aud 
ha morrnoids,—Dr, KUD WURZER, Profes:or of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D, 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 
IRRITABILITY. 

“DU RARRI’3 REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be blessed, it 
has cured we of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted cighteen io 
1 have never felt so comfortable as | do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romain-des-lsies,” 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
Alb, at 2s.; of IId., 3s, Gd; 2ib., 6s.; Olb., l4s.; 12ib., 
283. 24lb., 50s, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATLE.—Powuer iu tin cani-ters for 12 

cups at 2s.; 24 cups, 38. 64.; 48 cups, Gs.; 283 cups, 30s. ; 
576 cups, £58, 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

They soothe the most irritable stomach aod n tves, 


iu nausea and sickness, even in preguaucy or at sea, heart- 
burn, aud the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, r 


caus d by onions, garle, and even the smell leit by tobacco 
or Criubing. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
n cure sound, refreshing sleep, and are wore highly uourish- 


ing and sustaining than even meat. —IIb., 3s, d.; Ab., 63 ; 
24ib., Sus, 


EPOT3: DU BARRY and Co., No. 77, 
Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Veudome, Paris; 19, Boulevard du Nord, Brussels; 2, Via 
Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; , 
29, Passage, Kaiser Gallerie, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, 
Vienna; and at the Grocers and Chemists in every town. 
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Tn 8 SEA SALT. 


A wonderful strengthener. 


toe AN 8 SEA SALT. 


A refreshing luxury. 


En SEA SALT 


TI SEA SALT 


Removes lassitude. 


Imports a healthy complexion. 


1 8 SEA SALT 


Tuns 


ns 
SEA SALT 


118 8 

— — . A 
Tu 58 SEA SALT 

Invigora tes the young 


’ | IDMAN 8 SEA SALT 
Stimulates the middle-aged. 


NAR 8 SEA SALT 


SEA SALT 
SEA 


Eradicates rheumatism. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 

Has benefited millions, It should be used by every- 

body. Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained 

at the Argyll Place, Argyll-:treet, Regent-street, and 5, 
New Broad-street, City. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Enables you to 14 sea bath in your own room at 
the cost of a few ce. ve ounces of the salt should be 
used witn each gallon of water. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT 

_ Is sold in every town in Great Britain. Please note 
that it cannot be obtained in bulk, but ovly in bags and 
boxes bearing the trade mark of the proprietors. 


rie. 
* on t iet man dnd Son, 
21, Wileon-street, * London, £0. 


CATHERY’S 
SELZINE APERIENT. 


A NEW, PLEASANT, REFRESHING, AND 
SAFE MEDICINE. 


For Bilious Affections, Indigestion, Heartburn, 
Acidity of the Stomach, Costiveness, Gout, Loss of 
Appetite, Affections of the Liver, &c. 


Decidedly the most agreeable, and one of the most use‘ul 
Medicines ever offered to the public, and possessing the 
medical properties so beneficial in all the above complaints, 
It immediately relieves the distressing pains of Nervous 
Headache. or Impurities of the Biood, Skin Diseases, 
Pimples on the Face, Boils, Scurvy, or Eruptions on the 
Skin, it is a delightful cooling Medicine. It can be given o 
children with the greatest safety. Sold by all Chemists, 


In large bot*les, 2s. each. 
C. CATHERY, 12, DALSTON RISE, HACKNEY, 
LONDON, 


Sold by all Chemists. 


Cosham, near Portemouth, October 16, 1875. 


Dear Sir,— Permit me to congratulate you very sincerely 
upon the production of the most sgreeable and efficacious 
Saline Aperient that has, iu my opinion, been discovered, in 
your Selzine Aperient. 

A martyr for many years to habitual costiveness and its 
comcomitant evils, I am happy to say I now fiod immense 
relief from the occasional use of your Selzine, the aperient 
qualities of which are so easily regulated by a slight increase 
or otherwise of the quantity prescribed foreach dose. I find 
it also most useful for acidity, heartburn, and indigestion. 

I have, moreover, made a careful chemical examination of 
the S<isine, and 1 find it almost identical with the salt ob- 
tainable by evaporation of the most esteemed of the natural 
Chalybeate Waters; and it contains nothing in any way 
harmful as a general domestic aperient. 

You will be pleased to bear that our local medical gentle- 
men prescrive it frequently, and that it is attaining much 
popularity and a great sale in this district. 


I remain, dear Bir, 
Yours 8 mucerely, 
THOMAS B. BAKER, Chemist, 
Mr, Cathery. 


CORNS! CORNS! CORNS! 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


A NTAKOS, the marvellous and un- 
failing remedy for soft or hard corns. Sold 
every where. 


A NTAKOS, the only corn cure.— 
Protected by Royal Letters Patent. Sold by 
all Chemists, in buxes, price ls. 14d. Pos 

A NTAKOS cures in three days. This 
wonderful discovery should be adopted by 


all sufferers from corns, bunions, and callosities 
on the feet. 


A BtAkos cures without trouble or 


imconven‘ence, Directions for use with each 
box. Price ls. IId. Sold by all Chemists. 

A NTAKOS relieves the pain instantly. 

Do not suffer any longer, but send to the 

Chemist for a box of Antakos. Price 


nearest 
18. lid 


A N#AKOS is a simple plaister, and is 


applied in a moment, but its effects are mar- 
vellous. Sold by all Chemists, 


Arran only requires to be tried 


to ensure its appreciation aud recommendation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Ask for Antakos. 


NTAKOS is only ls. lid. per box, 
thereby placing it within the reach of all; never- 
theles*, many sufferers would gladly give a large 
sum to possess such an ease-yiving remedy, 


NTAKOS. Please note that this is 
not now forwarded by post, many ages 
having been lost in transit—TIDMAN and 
SON, Wholesale Agents, 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C, 


Creates a good appetite. 


Renovates the digestion. 


Restores the decrepid. | 


COURT ROAD, The only 
onde in London exelnsively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDTNG, and 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
EAL & SON, 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 


— FURNITURE, 


HN & SON, 7 * 197, 198, TOTTEN.- 
oe 


H & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
containing 450 Illastrations, with 
prices, sent free by post on applica- 


tion to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TORTEREAS COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


Directions Free. 
SEND TO GEORGE HALL, 
WORCESTER, 
Who will forward particulars. 


MERICAN, ENGLISH, and FOREIGN 
FLOWER SEEDS of 1875 GROWTH.-—Thirteen 


Packets of Hardy Annuals, each in a descriptive packe 
with hints on sowing, Ke. Including German Aster, Mix 
Ten-week Stocks, Linam Grandifiorum, Mixed Tom Thumb 
Nasturtiums, Ke. Post free, 14 a 

W. WITCHELLOW, American d and Herb Stores, 
35, East-street, Walworth, 8. E. 


— —— — — — — — —— — — 


— — — ~<a 


CHEAPEST INATHE WORLD! 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 


direct from the Maker, on any subject, at the following 


a PS 16s.; Cotourszp, 30s. per dosen. 
Specimen Slide for 18 and 32 stamps respectively. 
Send Stamp for List of nearly 7,000 Views to— 
SMYE and CO, 
222, Oro Kent Roan, Loxvox, 8.E. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS! 
BORWICE’S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER 


Has hed the above extraordinary award for ita su 

over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousan 
tr making bread, pastry, puddings, &., lig and whole- 
some. Sold in id. and id packets, and 6d., ls, 2/6, and 
Sa. patent boxes, by all Grucers, tchools, families, and 
hotels should pure the 2/6 and bs. e, as there is 4 


eonsiderable saving. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LON DON, direct attention to the following articles 
of their manufacture, which always bear their name 
and address on the labels. 


Pe PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 


— 


QGAUCKS for FISH, GAME, &. 


POTLED MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 
and jars, 


— 


Mocs TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


JIS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
SADE, sods. fom fresh Fruit aud with refined 
Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FKET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOUKING KSSENCKS, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and 8 Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, e., Kc. 
RO SSE & BLACKWELL'S 


Genuine Manuſactures always bear their name and 
address on 1 be obtained of 


Grocers, 
throughout the world. 
WASH/NC 


MACHINERY. 


FOR HOUSE, 
CARDEN, 


OF EVERY AA. 

LVERY S/ZE. 

CATALOCUES FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


a 


HE ‘*ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


IL. will cut long or wet grass ( well as ene mae 
thout cloggi r i a0 
—— 2 ely to I * ona be 


construction, a 
— with or without Grass Box, Warranted to give satis- 
on. 


IMR “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
“is the quickest, most simple, and most efficient 
Mover ever used.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle 


HE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
is especial ted f tting ! 8 Eu. - 
bankments, under Shen 4 * — — 5 


HE ARCHIMED EAN LAWN MOWER 
PRICES FROM ONE GUINEA. Delivered car- 
riage free to all stations. Illustrated Catalogue and Lesti- 
monials post free ou application. 


 ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
WILLIAMS aad Co, LIMITED, Manufacturers and 
Patentees, 
83, King William-street, London. 


SELLING AGENTS; 
JOHN G. ROLLINS and Co, Old Swan Wharf, Thames. 


| atrect, 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Deblin. 


ERS 55s. WING ACHINE for 
Families; WEIRS 428. GLOBE MACHINE for 
Dressmakers; WEIR's Sie, SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 
Hand or Foot, Machines exchanged, Month's free trial, 
Easy term of payment. Paid. Samples, &c., free. 
I. G. WEIR, 2, le-street, Boho-square, W. 


eS Sl 


- 
— 


- 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 20s.; Walleend—Class B, 208. Best Inland, 28s. ; 
Inland, Class B, 25s. Best Coke, Ide. Cash on delivery. 


Ceatral Office: 13, Cornhill. 


10 AL 8. LEA and CO- PRICES.— 


best Wigan, 288. best Silkstone, 

new Stafford, 206. Derby B 

Kitchen, 208. Hartley, 282; 
6s. per WB 


: reat 
Holloway; and South Totten- 
Wheres Revent’s Park-basin, N. W. 


ern way 


and 5, 


PLEASANT EFFERVESCING MEDICINE. | 


READE’S CITROUS SALINE. 
This makes refreshing 
2 


and cures Fevers, 
and Paralysis, all of 
elements in the 


30, 54, or 182 stamps. 
SOLE MAKERS, 


READE BROTHERS, Ch 


| Wolverhampton. 
Londos Agents, SANGER and 80 


, 150, Oxford Street 


BREIDENBACH'S MACASSARINE OIL.— 
A most iuvaluabte preparation for Strengtheumg, Beau- 

tiſying and Preserving the Hair. Price 

three in one, 28. 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 
BREIVENBACH’S AMANDINE. 
This 


marvellous preparation wine in very few i- 
cations, a SOFT, WHITE HAND, 2s, 6d. jar, Ju 
chemists, perfumers, and drapers. None geuuine unless labelled 


“ Breidenbach Co.’s, 1578, New Boud-street.” Sole address. 


perrrees QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Euriches the Blood, 
PER S 


IRON TONIC 
L. $ Strengthens th 
PR QU 
Promotes A 


Hair. ls, per Boitie, or 


the Nerves and Muscular n. 
ININE and IRON TONIC 


te and Improves Di 


an 
asting Diseases, N 
Indigestion, W of the 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


Is sold by Chemists every 
next site 
L 8 


Boxes, }s. Id., and 2s. Od. each. 
5 nelly a mn seer 


the teeth becomes , , aud polished 
It lo excoodingly fragrant, and ° er 
incrustations tartar on teeth. Sold 7 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s J. esch. Get Cracroſt's. 
EA , „ &c.-- 


DELLAK’S ESSENCE for DEAFNESS has proved 


xtraordinary remedy, It always relieves, ly cures, 
oak is — — ——— who have derived 
benefit. It n quite harmless. Sold in bottles, ls. lid., and 
2s, Od. each, by ali Chemists, 


LA SULPHUR HAIR RESTUORER 
will completely restore ma few days hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its vat is ſac- 
tonly, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes the growth of vew 
har. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers iu 
large bottles at Is. 6d. each. 


EPPER’S WHITE COUGH MIXTURE is the 

most reliaLle, s y, aud agreeable Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Asthma, itis, Consumption, and all diseases of 
the | aud sir Is soothing aud comforting in 
its and quite different from ordinary cough remedics. 


Botties, 18, Id. and 2s, 9d, All Chemists, 
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ERRY and Ca. (Limited), 


\ \ ILLIAM | AR N A N —D CO MANUFACTURERS of STEEL PENS and 
. PATENT EVER-POINIED PENCIIA. 
london Warehouses, 37, Red Lion-square, and 


* 
4 J, C ; ; ] P f * 
Beg to call attention to the unusual facilities that they have for promptly supplying : ~ — — 1 Maon ys 36, — 
Birmingham. 


FAMILY MOURNING ERRY and Co.'s Best Quality J PENS, 1s. 6d. 


Of good style, made of the choicest materials, at very moderate prices. All their work is made on We Gd oe. Perry and Co.'s Raven Black © Pose, 


. th ne : per gross; 4 and ay na ~~ " 
their premises, ander the sapervision of competent managers. . per gross. ens are wn for 
* i the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold 

by all Statiouers. 


DRESS MAKING. MILLINERY. ERRY end Coe UNIVERSAL, SCHOOL, 


Shilling per gross. Superior qualities of Schoo! 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, s. f. Pens, 2, 6d. and 3s. Gd. per f al These tens 

they can be ordered through any Stationer. 
THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN, ERRY and Co's PATENT ANILINE 
Now being is made ovly by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14. Ten 
Albert-st ' — sent on pplication. Candidetes’ Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments Ink will mark with a permanent raven black as 
CHURCH Hassocks, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS, CARPETS, CLUNY TAPESTRY, and other DAMASKS.— See 
B. and b. are paying special attention to the furnishing of churches, and invite applications for samples and estimates. Red Liou-equare, and 3, Cheapside, a 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD ERKY and Co.'s PATENT COPYING INK 


T 
1? w | PENCIL, for Writi z and Copying Letters, 
J 0 & P COA S _ . | without the use of Iafstand, Pen, or Corying 
: : ALL SEWING MACHINES, | eee 


6d each. Sold by Station. Wholesale, 37 
Ked Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside. 


— —— —U—U— — — — — ——— — _—-—- — — ſ — — = 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON. ARMING of CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 

This Cotton being greott improved in SCHOOLS, PRIVATE and PUBLIC BU. 
quality and flaish, be found unsurpassed INGS, guaranterd for five years. 

for Machine or Hand Sewing. JOSEPH TKUSWELL’8 improved HOT AIR HEAT. 

ING APPARATUS, to be fixed above or below the floor, 


On Reels, 100, 200, or 500 Yards. | warranted to heat to 65 degrees in frosty weather.— Fot 
Prospectus, etc., send to Joseph Truswell, 152, Sutherland- 


CROCHET OR road, Sheffield. Separated trom Truswell and Holden, 
TATTING COTTON. * 
. Unsurpassed in Quality. JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ES:ENCE OF 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers throughout the United Kingdom. | ,syoyoyigg AND ANCHOVY PASTE 
have Leen Manufactured only by then 


b 
NESTLE S MILK FO O D, , AM (Cone uf ren stop) TONDO 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. Order of your Grocer, but see that you grt 


LONDON DEPOT, 3, BARBICAN, 2.0. — . —— 
— OHN MOIR AND SON’S CELEBRATED 


PREPARATIONS, 


NESTLE’S MILE FOOD is prepared at Vevey, Switseriand, from the pure milk of Alpine fed cows, the finest 
wheaten four and suger, combined im exact jons to imitate closely the watural food for lan u. It is thoroughly unn Oe On Can ae 
—— — reduced to a fine ewder perſeetiy ia water, requires only the simple additicn of water to prepare it for SOUPS IN TINS READY FOR USE. 
“ue respect having the advantage over all other foods. a Dry Lobsters m Tins, tor Sal ide, Curries Ke. 
NESTLE’S MILK FOOD is bighly recommended the best Medical Authorities as « PERFECT DIET, Hem and Chicken Sausages in Skins and ‘Tine. 
eontaicing a 1 elemente necessary to prowote HEALTH, STRENGTH, and GROWTH. It 1s deliciour, soothing, and DUKE of EDINBURGH SAUCE, PICKLES, &c. Can 
ing, ie retained om the when all other foods are rej-eted. be had of upwards of 3,000 Urocers in United Kingdow. 
INFANTS fed on this food have 6 healthy lively appearance. CHILDREN increase repidly in weight. INVALIDS | Factories, Aberdeen and london. 
tod i very wourshing, nad eas enjoy 1b when other foods create nanos AMUEL BROTHERS, MERCHANT 
ILK FOOD has « wide reputation on the Continent, the sale last was over s million tins. A ; y 
sample pecket of the food will be sent from the Londoa Depot, 3, Barbican, to any adress —— of 15 stamps. LU conte Witt 12 OUTFISTERS, Sc, 8, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, PRICE 2. PER TIN. 


C IL T AR 8 OA P. 
(Wright's Sapo Oarbonis Detergens.) 


Now that the gluom of winter is 
dispelled by the arrival of spring, 
Th N 10 with bright clear skies ang suuny 

g ive days agreeably taking the plage of 
unsettled weather, a change in 
Trousers, ddoching becomes as desirable as 

For some months past 


at 138. & 748. Samu:l Brothers have been occu- 


| 
| 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking | useful for children, preventing and curing th ome: rn bi 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. forms of skin — to which — 3 1 AIT 
By ite an i It is the only tr tisepti a t pri hich h 
15 2 tiseptic qualities t wards off all — ere The gral) com dez excel ai eter 
. ities the body after an 1 hands it has be ive i n 2 : 
attack, 20 necessary the prevention off the graver diseases — 44 1 9 * * ew Sul ts, — ln — * — 
secondary 0 „% An unfailiog remed SAMUEL BROTHERS hay 
Ite mild and healthful action makes it particularly pleasant — Dr at 4258. & 50s. determined to offer THE NEW 
IN TABLETS, 6d. and 10 THE NEW SUITS ot 4% S00 
* 3 — 
W. V. WRIGHT & Oo., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. | From the establishiwent of their 
CAUTION.—This is the only Coal-Tar Soap that is recommended by the medical profession. We | BROTHERS have made the proper 
caution the public against the spurious Coal - Tar Soaps with which the market is flooded. ' Youths’ and Ghetiag of Voutto and Bays toon 
— closest study, and, from season 
2 b h d 
e att mice | LEA AND PERRINS’ ar tabi tod eee 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNIOON COMPANY Cimted) | WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Boys’ eee, Parents and. Goardians 
vans s BaF pole In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 141 84 —— ve 
— — 0 , visits 
Manager, 194, 7 read, W.C. LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. House, a2 Samuel Brothers bave 
„Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE”—see WMLEA & PEARINS have adopted” | Clothing | e ecty at 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii, verse 23. A — f SUITS for YOUTHS and BUYS, 
8 WORLD-FAMED BLOOD NEW LABEL, . guarauteed to sustain almost any 
bearing their Signature— | for the — to ae the A Wear. 
MIXTU : ing oths are mede from 
N Selected Wools, and icular at- 
Ca E 8 tration fe given to the fishin 
3 — — eason. YOUTHS’ and BOYS’ SUITS 
Worcestershire “Se foe YOUTHS. “and” BOYS 
auce 1 Lg A | 
se an it we ps ae 
oe Bucchoat ee erben, | SAMUEL | ment o: theit trade th.t SAMUEL. 
by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. B ro t teresse 8 


November, 1874. N ew aud 67, Ludgate-hil, which are of 


Gans desirous of moving their Linens p - — — ae 2 11 odapted 
with * — supply sant remises tion of — can hereafter occur. 
are For the present it is sufficient to 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” =| Wow Open, | Per ot 4:00 fot sen, andere 
being laid out in the most comp ete 


Which imparts a 8 and elasticity gratifying 65 & 67, — 2 — 

to the wearer. 1 udgate H ill ene sre — with * novelty 

tanding cases—BY ALL K. COUKK BAIN ES SURVE —~ | rere all wishes. 
* ; tVEYOR and ; . 

orld, COMPENSATION CI.AIMS for Property Compulsory Tue New Prewises are sitvaved next door to Tug City 


on receipt of 30 ur 13: stam 
1 . J. * 3 * , | taken for Railway. Ld other Improvements, and also Values | BANK, nearly opposite Mesers. Samuel Brothers’ preseut 
5 ee, ait, High-street, Lincoln , a every purpose.—%, Finsbury-place, Moorgate | Establishment. 
Whelcesle—All Patent M Heures meet. E. C. SAMUEL BROTHERS, 30, Lad gete hill. E C., Ion ion. 


— 
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JAMES SANGSTER & COS PUBLICATIONS. 


New Edition, cloth extra, in Eight Vols. £4 26, 


The POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND, Civil, Military, Political, Social, and 
Biographical. By Cuartzes Knicnt. With a series of Portraits beautifully engraved on Steel. Also upwards of 
One Thousaad Wood Engravings representing the Sovereigns of our Country, and many Kemarkable Persous and 
Events in its Civil, Military, Ecciesiastical, and Literary History. 

The PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. Containing a Series of highly-finished 
Coloured Engravings, Steel Plates, and Maps, Family Register, and One Thousand Engravings on Wood, with 
copious Original Notes, explanatory of the History, * Natural History, Literature, and Antiquities of the 


Bible. By Joun Ktrro, D.D., and Additions by Canon Binks, M.A, In Fitty Parts at 1s.; Two Vols., imp. 4to 
half-calf, £3 15s. | 


OLD ENGLAND: a Pictorial Museum of Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, 


Municipal, and Popular Antiquities, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With nearly 3,000 Illustrations 
including Forty folio-sized Coloured Engravings, Edited by Cuartes KNieur, Esq. In Two Vols., emall folio 


extra gilt, bevelled boards, £2 12s. 


CHARLES EKNIGHT’S PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 
With Four Thousand Illustrations. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. embracing “ Mammalia and Birds”; and Vol. II. 
“ Reptiles, Fishes, Mollusca, and Insects, Cloth gilt, bevelled edges, price £2. 


CHARLES EKNIGHT’S PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. Comprising nearly 


Four Thousand Illustrations on Wood, and a series of beautiful Steel Evgravings. In Two Volumes, cloth gilt, 
bevelled edges, price 45s, 


The PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK. By Dr. John Kitto, F.S.A. With 1,400 
Woodcuts, and a series of Steel Plates and Maps. One Volume, cloth extra, gilt, 32s. 


The CLASS and the DESK. By the Revs. J. C. Gray and C. S. Cary. In Four 
Volumes, price 3s. cach. About 100,00 vols. sold. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURBS, in 52 Chapters. 20,000 sold. On every page a 


Picture. The additional full-page Illustrations, beautifully printed in Sepia, complete the attractiveness of SUNDAY 
HALF-HOURS as a pleasant Companion for the Day of Sacred Rest. In cloth, red edges, 192 pp. 8v0, 200 
Woodcute, and 16 full-page Illustrations. Price 3s. 


ee ee — 


London: JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternoster Row. 


FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable, They are very economical; they give no oppressive — of beat; and properly 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in 
front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 
Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


owes its delicious flavour to the choice Caracas and other Cocoas with which it is manufactured, 


NINE EXHIBITION MEDALS AWARDED TO J. 8. FRY AND SONS, 
SEWING MACHINES. 


THE ALBION COMBINATION 


Is the ON LY MACHINE IN THE WORLD that makes the LOCK STITCH, CHAIN STITCH, EMBROIDERY STITCH 
and CHANGEABLE SEWING. Instantly changed from one stitch to another, if desired. Easy to Work, Learn, and NOT 
LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER. Purchase no other before sending for Samples of Work, &c., to THE COMBINA- 
TION BEWING MACHINE COMPANY,” 436, EUSTON ROAD, N. W., near t’s-park and Portland-road Station 
(Retail only); FACTORY (Wholesale and Retail): ALBION WORKS, Lansdowne-road, — on-fielids, E. 


AGENT3 WANTED EVERYWHERB. 


THE IMPROVED 


“Premier” Patent School Desk. 


SOLE MAKER TO THE LEEDS, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX, 
AND VARIOUS OTHER SCHOOL BOARDS. 


T. RICHARDSON, PIMBLETTT STREET, PARK STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Drawings and Price Lists on application. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CSCHLORODYNE is t the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscove 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODNYE or Goce and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague. | 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
From Lord Francis Conynauam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


“Lord Francis Conyaghem, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have hali-e-dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physici jesty’s Consul at 
Senile to ae ae ae — ec ysicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul a 
CHL@RODYNE.”—See Lancet, let December, 1864. 

2 - CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

-AUTION.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defendant. F a i dt , had 

— 1 Ja a4 aut, FREEMAN, was deliberately uutrue, which, he regretted to say 


Sold in bottles at ls. IId., 28. Hd., 4s. 6d., and Ils, each. None is genui ithout the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE ” on the Government stamp. Overwhelwing Medical Testimoay accompanies each bottle. 


= Sote Manuracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
| JNO. GOSNELL & C058 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES Sr., LONDON, E.C. 


a raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 


—_—— 


A FULL REPORT 


or 
THE CONFERENCE ON LIFE IN CHRIST, 
AT THE 
CANNON STREET HOTEL, 
WILL APPEAR IN THE 


“RAINBOW” FOR UNE. 


„a consequence of the extra demand which is expected 
for this aumber, copies should be ordered carly of your 
Bookseller, or of the Publisher, 

The Rainbow ” will be sent post free for twelve months 
to any address in England for 6s. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, F.C. 
FAC-SIMILE OF THR FIRST EDITION OF 
HERBERT'S POEMS. 0 


Now ready, in small crown 8vo, in antique binding of paper 
hed~ 5s. ; or in antique morocco, 218, 


The TEMPLE: Sacred Poems 


and Private Ejaculations, By Mr. GEORGE HER. 

BERT, late Oratour of the Caiversitie of Cambridge. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. ALEXANDaR B. 

Grosaat, Editor of “ George Herbert's Works in Prose 

and Verse, aud of the Aidine Edition of “ Herbert's 
Poems. 

%% This Edition is a faithful reprint, line for line, in fac- 

simile of the First Edition of Herberts Poems, The 


—— — 


on which the volume is printed is timilat to that ‘of the first 
edition ; and the binding is a faithful copy of the original. 


Cheap Edition, just published, pr ce 5s., post free, 


CHURCH ESTABLISH- 


MENTS CONSIDERED, especially in 
the Church of Eugland, By the late 
INGHAM, D.D. 
“A contribution of no mean importance to the most 
momentous ecclesiastical controversy of our time,”—Kev. 
&. G. Green, D. . 


Now ready, Revised Edition, price 4d.; by post. 4) d., 


A DIALOGUE between a BAP- 
TIST and a PEDOBAPTIST. By DAVID YOUNG, 
for Twent)-four Years Minister of the United Presby- 
terian Congregation of Kinclaven. 

Now ready, price 5s., post free, 


The REMAINS of the Rev. 


RICHARD CECIL, M.A. Wa numerous Selections 
from hie Works. A New and Kularged Edition, with a 
Biographical Introduction by his DAvGuTrmR, and a 
P clace by the Bishop of Krpon. 

“Full of wit and wiedom, and worthy of well studying by 
those who know how to appropriate aud apply the words of 
the wise.” —Baptiat Magasine. 

Elhot Stock, 6”, Paternoster.row, London, E C. 


Price ls., post free, 1s. Id., 
LAVERY in ENGLAND: an Account of the 
Manner in which Persons without Trial are condemned 
to Imprisonment for Life, with lilustrative Cases. By on 
Eye-Wirness. Important to all who value the preserva- 
tion of their liberty, whether rich or poor. 
London: W. H. Guest, 20, Paternoster-row. 


reference to 
RICHARD 


— 


br - SERMONS, Vols. I. and II.; 
Select Viscourses by Eminent Ministers of various 
Denominations, Revised by the Authors, Toned paper, 
extra cloth, gilt, price 28. 6d. each, 


— — — — ũ 1 — Ü̃— — — -— - 


D PUNSHON’S LECTURES and SER- 
MONS, Author's Second Edition. Thick paper, 
elegantly bound ia morocco, gilt edges, with steel Portrait, 
price 12s, 6d. ' 


ULPIT ECHOES.—Select Sermons by 
Eminent Ministers of all Denominations, revised by 

the authors. The Volume for 1876 is now „containing 
Sermons by Rev. M. Punshon, LL. D,; Kev. es Seeman, 
D.D.; Rev. G. W. McCree; Rev. Thomas McCullagh ; 
Rev. Thomas T. Lambert; Rev, J. O. Dykes, D. D.; Rev. 8. 
Minton, M. A.; Rev. A. Murséil; Very Kev. Dean Stanley ; 
Rev. S. Cooke; Rev. N. Hall; Rer. T. Binney; with a lile- 
like Portrait of Dean Stanley as Frontispiece. Demy Bro, 
thick paper, elegantly bound, cloth gilt, Half-a-Crown. 


F. E. Longley, 39, Warwick-lane, E. C. 
SURGICAL DISEASES CURABLE WITHOUT 
CUTTING. 


(Considered Womceopathically and Surgically.) 
Parts I. and II, Illustrated, crown 8vo, each 13 stamps, 
ART I. — POLYPUS, NAVUS, WENs, 
STONE in the — ——— 
i 5 cases of cures without the ica 
eri N. F. Medical Gazette. Part II. On Ab- 
seesses aid Sale and Painless Tapping. On the Prevention 
of Fistula in Ano, Ke. By Ricnarp Errs, M. D., M. R. C. 8. 
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Gratis. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


MEETINGS, 
(From our Correspondent. ) 

It sometimes happens that the Friday’s sitting 
of the Union is very unexciting, not to say 
flat, in comparison with the proceedings of Tues- 
day ; but it was not so on the present occasion. 
On the contrary, the Friday morning’s sitting was 
rather unpleasantly breezy. 

When Dr. Parker expressed his readiness to read 
a paper on Organised Congregationaliam, it was 
supposed that he intended to object to the policy; 
or supposed policy, of the projected financial scheme 
which has lately occupied so much of the attention 
of Congregationalists. That, however, proved to 
be but partially correct ; for whereas Dr. Parker 
had previously opposed this scheme, on the ground 
that it tended to a violation of Congregational 
principles, he now stated that his views on the 
subject had been modified, so that he thought 
that it would be better to hsve one body 
than forty engaged in carrying out the object they 
had in view. He, however, objected to placing 
the matter in the hands of the Union; preferring 
to create a separate organisation. He described 
his purpose as being to speak of the dangers likely 
to arise from the over-organisation of Congrega- 
tionalism—dividing his paper under three heads, 
viz., the effect of over-organisation on public 
opinion, on the Congregational ministry, and on 
the Congregational body as a whole. Under the 
first head he made some suggestions which seemed 
to involve increased, rather than less, organisation 
in the mode of conducting the proceedings of the 
Union. Under the second, he spoke, strongly and 
effectively, against anything which might promote 
a spirit of trades-uniOnism among ministers. In 
particular, he deprecated attempts to confine an 
entrance into the ministry to particular channels ; 
contending that an educated minister did not 
necessarily involve one who had received a 
college training, and naming some eminent 
Congregational ministers who would have been 
excluded by the application of the college 
test alone. The paper contained some good 
passages very cleverly expressed, and insisted on the 
necessity for maintaining liberty and indepen- 
dence; so that individuality and distinctiveness 
might not be sacrificed to uniformity. It was in 
the closing section of the paper that Dr. Parker 
made references, and indulged in language, which, 
though much relished by a portion of the audience, 
for their pungency and rasping humour, mwe grave 
men wonder how matters would end. The Doctor 
—apparently quite unconsciousl y—gave the clue to 
his conduct in two of his sentences. In one he 
insisted on the right of any member of the Union 
to sympathise with whomsoever he pleased —which 
was evidently an allusion to the unfortunate 
Beecher proceedings at the City Temple. Then he 
complained of the way in which certain members of 
the Union had been neglected, or excladed—refer- 
ring to one who had been a Congregational mini- 
ster for twenty-three years, and who had not until 
that morning ever been asked to take any part in 
the proceedings of ‘‘the Union proper.” That 
minister was himself, and so the cat was out of 
the bag, and it was clear that Dr. Parker wasusing 
his opportunity for paying off old scores, and com- 
plaining of personal grievances. 

When he had finished there was a pause. That 
there must be an answer was clear; but the 
leading speakers of the assembly seemed to be un- 
willing to rush into the fray, or wanted time to 
reflect. But after three short speeches, which ex- 
pressed concurrence in, and some dissent from, Dr. 
Parker's views, but contributed nothing important 
to the discussion, Mr. Hannay rose, and made a 
lengthened speech. He said that he heartily con- 
curred with a great deal contained in the paper; de- 
claring that no one had a greater aversion than him- 
self to *‘cliqueism one ot the doctor s pbrases—and 
no one had more earnestly striven to promote the full 
and fearless discussion of all the questions dealt 
with by the Union. But Dr. Parker had spoken in 
ignorance of certain facts—with which Mr. Hannay 
proceeded to deal; stating, among other things, 

hat Dr. Parker had more than once represented the 
Union at its meetings for the advocacy of Congrega- 
tional principles. It was an able speech ; but 


erred in this, that it to some extent followed a bad 
example. Of course, the provocation was great, 
but it would have been better had Mr. 
Hannay kept on the high and open ground of prin- 
ciple, instead of following Dr. Parker into the 
by-ways of personal controversy. The Doctor re- 
plied at the cluse of the discussion, and seemed to 
wish to be conciliatory. He said that some of the 
explanations given he bad heard with much satis- 
faction ; but said that some rough things bad been 
said about him. And then he immediately added 
that he nevertheless was a debtor both to the 
Greek and to the barbarian’’—leaving the meeting 
to determine which was which! Altogether, the 
proceedings were of a kind to be looked back upon 
with pain, rather than with pleasure. 

This discussion kept together a large audience, 
but when it was over there was a rush doorwise— 
lunch time having come—and the remainder of the 
programme furnishiog nothing more of a spicy cha- 
racter. Those who remained proceeded to deal 
with the question of University reform, and, in par- 
ticular, with the Oxford bill. This was introduced 
in an able paper by the Rev. E. Armitage, who is 
a M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. He strongly 
condemned Lord Salisbury's measure; which would 
not secure its real object, by eecuring the elevation 
the University at the expense of the college, of which 
he (Mr. A.) approved; while it was obviously 
framed to maintain the ascendancy of clerical 
intarests. He moved a strongly-worded resolution, 
which objected to the bill as reactionary, and 
insisted that it should provide for the abolition of 
clerical headships and fellowships. This was 
seconded by Mr. Carvell Williams, who replied to 
the assertion of the Pall Mall Gazette that Dis- 
senters were trying to upset a settlement arrived 
at only five years ago. He showed, by reference to 
what occurred during the passing of the University 
Tests Act of 1871, that Dissenters refased to accept 
that measure as a settlement, and announced their 
determination to persist in their efforts to secure 
their full rights. No difference of opinion was 
expressed on this subject, and so the last topic, 
viz., the question of elementary education, was soon 
reached. 

The resolution on the subject was moved by the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers, who admitted, and showed that 
he felt the awkwardness of having to deal with the 
subject in the absence of the promised Government 
bill—which it was supposed would have been forth- 
coming by the time the Union met. All that 
either the resolution, or the mover, could do 
was to anticipate possible proposals of an 
objectionable character, and to condemn them 
by anticipation. Mr, Rogers pointed out the 
absurdity of the idea of allowing ratepayers to 
appropriate their share of the education rate to the 
support of denominational schools. He also in- 
sisted on che great injustice which would be in- 
volved in any mode of compelling the attendance 
of the children of Dissenters in such schools, as 
they must be where no board schools existed. If 
it were proposed to vest compulsory powers in 
Poor-law guardians, that would be a most unfortu- 
nate association of education with pauperism. It 
would, I think, have been well had Mr. Rogers 
stopped at those suggestions ; but he proceeded to 
suggest what might be assented to, if the opposition 
to the Government bill failed. The point to be 
then insisted upon should be, that the power of 
compulsion should be vested in a public officer 
appointed for the purpose. Afterwards he explained 
that this appointment might be made at the same 
time that poor-law guardians are appointed— 
apparently forge ting that this would be, to some 
extent, an association of education with pauperism. 
Several speeches were made upon the resolution ; 
but the discussion was discursive. Some of the 
speakers described facts which showed the 
illusory character of the conscience clause; 
others animadverted on the sectarian bias of the 
education department. Mr. Bevan strongly urged 
the necessity for immediate organisation and effort 
to defeat the clerical combination which in 
November would try and return a School Board for 

London resolved on reversing, as far as possible, the 
present policy of the London Board. A touching 
episode in the discussion was the appearance of the 
aged Dr. Halley - probably his last appearance, he 
said. He once more renewed his protest against 


| 


— 2 declaring that they were all in the 
wrong 

This finished the program and but for an 
alteration in the usual mode ae would 
have closed the sittings.’ This year, however, the 
Committee of the Union yielded to the urgent 
request of, I believe, one of the ve associa- 
tions to devote a sitting to the consideration of 
means of promoting temperance among the people. 
For that purpose an extra session was held on 
Friday evening, when a paper was read by Dr. 
Riper, a medical man. 

In some respects the experiment was successful ; 
and in others not. There was a fair attendance 
of members; though the more influential were 
absent. The attendance in the galleries was large. 
The discussion was also carried on in a very 
amicable spirit ; so that if there were rabid teeto- 
tallers present, they ceased to be rabid for the 
time, and the moderate ones, as they called 
themselves, almost apolegised for their existence. 
But the discussion was not nearly practical enough 
to be of much utility. For that the opener was in 
part responsible; seeing that he dwelt upon the 
extent and character of the evil to be dealt with, 
instead of concentrating his strength on the prac- 
tical means of abatingit. He did at the close give 
a string of practical suggestions; but did not seem 
to attach special importance to any, and kept in 
the background the question of legislative inter- 
ference, which it was supposed would be the 
principal topic of discussion, The resolution ex- 
pressed the hope that ‘‘some plan will be speedily 
discovered for the co-operation in the interests of 
temperance of those who hold divergent views in 
regard to the question of total abstinence and that 
of the restriction, or prohibition, of the liquor 
traffic.” Of course, this was intended to avoid 
raising the question of total abstinence, and to fur- 
nish standing-ground for both parties ; and Professor 
Mo All, of Hackney, in a judicious speech, coun- 
selled his abstaining friends to be content with that 
position, and make the most of it, and not to move 
an amendment. That appeal, however, was in 
vain ; forthe Rev. G. M. Murphy moved, and the Rev. 
J. Morgan seconded, that, instead of the words 
quoted, there be inserted others, affirming that total 
abstinence was the only cure for the evil. In 
moving this Mr. Murphy said, among other things, 
that it was impossible for a total abstainer 
to open his mouth without treading on 
the foot of some moderate man’’—a figure 
of speech which was as confused as were 
some of the reasons which he advanced in support 


of the amendment. That amendment, however, 


did not disturb the good temper which had pre- 
viously prevailed ; but the discussion rambled over 


so wide a space, and so many speakers took part in 
it, that the impression left at the close was very 
vague, and, on the whole, was that the evening 
might have been turned to better account, for the 
purpose to which it had been given up. I should 
add that the 8 was ultimately with- 


drawn. 

And so the Union meetings of May, 1876, termi- 
nated ; having been livelier than were anticipated, 
and having Been sustained with unquestionable 


interest aud vigour. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


The second session of the Union was held in the 
Memorial Hall on Friday morning, Dr. Aveling, the 
chairman, presiding. 

THE MEMORIAL HALL, 


The Rev. J. H. Witson read a report on the 
Memorial Hall. The committee müch 
engaged in completing the details of the building, 
=a in providing for the full disc of the finan- 
cial obligations of the trust. The Rev. Dr. Newth, 
Principal of New College, had undertaken to be- 
come hon. librarian. Mrs. Joshua Wilson had 
handed over to the library her late husband's valu- 
able collection of Nonconformist literature. A 
strong-room bad been fitted up for the safe custody 
of chapel deeds and other documents. The finan- 
cial statement down to May 10 showed, exclusive 
of law and contingent expenses, the expenditure 
on capital account, &c., to amount to 66,710/., the 
site having cost 28,041/., and the building and 
fittings 38,6697. A balance of loans yet remained 
to be paid off, amounting to 2, 700“., to meet which 
there were expected receipts of 2,633/. 
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ORGANISATION OF CONOREGATIONALIOM. 


The Rev. Dr. PagkER read a paper on this sub- 
ject, saying that although they must have a certain 
amount of organisation as a matter of course, his 
contention in the paper would be that the organi- 
sation of Congregationalism should be kept down 
to the lowest possible point, so as to preserve most 
scrupulously all that was distinctive of their Church 
doctrine and life. y was not so much 
a form as a power, and he was jealous of any orga- 
nisation was in excess of its power, because it 
tended to alienate from the pursuit of useful obj 
The rev. gentleman then dealt with the subject 
first in its relation to public opinion; secondly, in its 
effects on the ministry ; and thirdly, in its effects 
on itself, He advocated a somewhat stricter method 
of oe OF opinion of the Union by recording the 
votes. He also advocated more liberty in the choice 
of ministers, and would not insist upon a previous 

training; instanciog a number of great men 

had occupied their pulpits without the usual 
tion. He would consolidate the whole of 
county associations into one Union; but 
such a gigantic Union (he eaid) must be well 
watched; and he would not have its financial 
affairs entrusted to the Union, but to a separate 
body. He rather complained of a cliqueism exist- 


ing in the management of the Union, by which 
many men seened to be excluded from icipating 
in its work, and hinted that he himself had never 


been asked before to read a paper. He further 
observed that the churches might exist without the 
Union, but the Union could not exist without the 
churches; and that it was in individual charches 
that organisation should first take effect. On the 
subject of overcrowding villages with too many 
denominations, he cared not how many de- 
nominations there were provided their work was 
carried on in the right spirit, and there was mutual 
provocation towards love and good work. In con- 
clusion, he remarked that those who said that he 
ounced against isation would be wrong ; 
tif they said that he advocated first and fore- 
most the —— of the individual churches as an 
condition of a powerful general mind, 
would be right. 
animated discussion followed the reading of 
the 12 principle of organisation, laid down 
by Dr. Parker, not being disputed, but stress was 
laid upon those points which were understood to 
reflect upon the conduct of the business of the 
Union, and the insinuation cf cliqueism to the ex- 
clusion of Dr. Parker himself and other ministers. 
The Rev. 8, Conway, B.A. (of Walthamstow) 
observed that the charge of cliqueism would natu- 
rally fall upon the secretary, although no one 
believed that he would be a party to it if it 
existed. He dissented from Dr. or's view as 
to the who should be appointed ministers, 
and vos — no 2 > es the ministry “ 
was not properly quali y previous training, for 
he declared that it would be a slur upon the 
ministry, while other professions required previous 
—1 „ say that it was of such little impor- 
tanco * ior would be qualified for a minister. 
The Rev. R. A. Berrram thought that Mr. Con- 
way had misunderstood Dr. Parker, as he did not 
conceive that Dr. Parker was at all hostile to the 
training of ministers, although he held very dis- 
tinctly that a collegiate training was not a neces- 
a equi t of a preacher of the 
Gos He it a shame that Dr. Parker 
had not been on the platform before, and he 
thought that his appearance now was the sign of a 
better day dawning; and that if there been 
„ it was now about to evaporate. 
a few words from Mr. W. Tuck (a dele- 
from Bath), the Rev. A. Hannay (the secre- 
) obtained the assent of the assembly to 
the suspension of the standing order, which 
limited the time of the speaker, in order that 
he might defend himself and the Union against 
the assertions of Dr. Parker. He dec! that 
the word oliqueiem was an ugly one, though 
he was to that he was not to be personally 
responsible fur it if it existed, but somehow or otber 
he was made to answer in the sight of the country 
for all that happened in connectiou with the Union. 
In answer to the assertion that Dr. Parker had 
never been asked to appear on the platform, pro- 
bably Dr. Parker's statement was quite correct in 
the careful way in which he had put it, namely, 
that he had not been asked to read a paper. But 
Dr. Parker had certainly undertaken the services 
at Leeds and Huddersfield in connection with the 
Union, and had spoken on those occasions 
with his usual racivess and power; and he (Mr. 
Hannay) could not conceive that it would be a 
pte honour to read a paper than to take part 
the larger assemblies of the Union, where there 
were greater opportunities of expounding and en- 
forcing the oo principles of the denomination ; 
and he could assure his audience that, in askin 
Dr. Parker to read his paper that morning, he di 
it in the belief that Dr. Parker would slap in the 
face some recent proposals made on the authority 
of the county associations ; and for that very pur- 
he (Mr. Hannay) had obtained the consent of 
© committee to give Dr. Parker the first place in 
the day’s proce He denied the charge of 
cliqueism, aud although cliqueishaess was apt to 
come into all committees, he could imagine no com. 
mittee so free from it as that of the Congregational 
Union. He desired, however, to explain that when 
it was proposed to hold autumnal meetings in the 
country, he, as asecretary, was deluged with letters 
asking that particular — might take part in 
the proceedings, and informing the committee that, 


unless those ns were sent, the Union need not 
come at all. (Laughter.) If there was any 
— — it existed, therefore, in the country, 
and not amongst the committee of the Union. With 
reference, however, to the general — of Dr. 
Parker's paper as to isation, there was hardly 
anything in it to which he could take exception, 
but he thought that Dr. Parker's proposals 
as to ang votes would go much farther in 
the way of organisation than either he or 
the committee had ever dreamt of. . If he 
(Mr. Hannay) had any policy as a secretary 
it had simply been to promote the healthy dis- 
cussion of all vital questions, and if they had not 
had more broad questions to discuss it was 2 
simply to the jealousy of organisation of whic 
Dr. Parker was the representative that morning. 
(Cheers. ) 

The discussion was continued by the Rev. E. 
White and the Rev. Mr. BLAxbronb, of Herne 
Bay; and the latter having expressed the wish 
that the committee of the Union should now and 
then be changed, he proposed at the iostance of 
the secretary the following resolution, which having 
been seconded by Dr. Morton Brown, was at once 
put to the assembly and carried unanimously :— 

That the committee be asked to consider the question 
of the nomination and election of the committee and 
report. 

The discussion was then further carried on by Mr. 
Spencer (of Manchester), and 

Dr. PARKER, in explanation, said that his state- 
ment and Dr. Hannay's as to the invitations he had 
received were quite reconcilable, and he was de- 
lighted to tind that the 2 as to who were 
to be asked to speak came from the people in the 
county, and that being so he had no fault to find 
with tne people of and. He further explained 
that the term “ cliqueishness ” was not intended to 
apply to the committee of the Union or to any man 
upon the committee. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM, 


The Rev. E. Armrrace, M.A. (of Waterhead, | 
near Oldham), read a paper on this subject. He 
observed that Lord Salisbury’s speeches in the | 
House of Lords in March last with regard to the 
Oxford University Reform were received with con- 
siderable favour throughout the country, for the 
measure was supposed to address itself to that 
disastrous state of things by which the University 
was overshadowed by the colleges; no reform 
would be satisfactory which did not deal a blow to 
the college system. The relations of the Uni- 
versity to the colleges were much misunderstood, | 
It was different at one time when the University | 
was everything and the colleges were nothing. The 
idea of a University was then noble and ambitious, 
but the history of the Oxford University was a dis- 

lacement of the University by a mischievous 
— of the colleges. Having alluded to the 
circumstances which gave the power into the hands 
of the head of colleges, he said that no one could 
calculate how much the country had lost by being 
deprived of that noble ideal of a student’s course 
which the Universities of other Jands continued to 
present. Nothing but an Act of Parliament could | 
now readjust the proper relations between the 
colleges and the University. Lord Salisbury’s Bill 
was welcomed because it was expected that 
it would do this, but it turn out that 
whilst Lord Salisbury wanted to alienate 
the college funds for University purposes, he 
almost entirely confined his efforts to the open fel- 
lowships, and did not attempt to deal with the other 
funds at present at the disposal of the colleges, and 
which were ied for University p to in- 
crease thestipends ofclergymen. He reminded the 
assembly that the opinion of the country upon this 
matter was proclaimed in no uncertain manner, 
when Mr. Gladstone brought in his Test Bill in 
1871. The publicwere extremely mortified on that 
occasion, when Mr. Gladstone left the clerical fel- 
lowships untouched ; and the Minister’s reply then 
was that the subject belonged to the matter of 
University Reform. Unfortunately Lord Salis- 
bury, and not Mr. Gladstone, had now the task of 
bringing the question of University Reform before 
the country, and Lord Salisbury utterly refused to 

rant the point demanded in regard tothe clerical fel- 
owships. Lord Salisbury's speech at Keble Col- 
lege seemed to show that be feared that if these 
fellowships were open the country might not remain 
Christian ; but Lord Salisbury's fears were vain, and 
he had been deserted even by his friends and the 
peers of the Episcopal Bench, and hence it was 
hoped thatere long they might see the Bill re- 
modelled ; but nothing would be satisfactory unless 
the clerical fellowships were dealt with. He there- 
fore begged to move the following resolution :— 

That while admitting the necessity for effecting ex- 
tensive changes in the Government of the University of 
Oxford and the colleges therein, the assembly does not 
regard the bill for that purpose now before Parliament 
as a satisfactory measure. ‘The assembly contends that 
any new legislation touching the Universities should 

ive complete effect to the principles recognised in the 

esta Abolition Act of 1871, and should expressly pro- 
vide for freeing the headships and fellowships of col- 
leges, and all the advantages afforded by the Universi- 
ties, from ecclesiastical and sectarian restrictions ; aud 
it strongly objects to the present measure as reactionary 
in spirit, and calculated to perpetuate the restrictions 
which have hitherto compromised the character, and 
hindered the usefulness, of the Universities as national 
institutions. 

Mr. J. CAR VL. WILLIAMS seconded the motion, 
and said he was sure that the assembly had listened 
with special favour to the mover of the resolution, 


—— 


because they might look upon him as the first fruits 
of victories won, now over twenty years ago, and 
he (Mr. Williams) rejoiced to remember that Mr. A. 
was one of a band of young men whose career at the 
University had amply justified the claims which 
were put forward on behalf of Nonoonformists in 
years gone by. (Applause) He then proceeded to 
show the steps which had been taken with a view to 
the reform of the University of Oxford ; but it de- 
volved, he sud, upon Nonconformists to secure for 
themselves what the Governmeat would not grant 
to them; and they would remember that it was at. 
the instance of a private member Mr. Heywood, 
who had arrayed against him the Liberal Govern- 
ment and the whole Tory party, that they succeeded 
in opening the University of Oxford to Dissenters 
by a majority of 91. With regard to the Act of 
1871, and the charge made ia a highly critical 
journal that they were attempting to upset a settle- 
ment arrived at so lately as five years ago, he re- 
minded that journal and some others that the set- 
tlement of 1871 was never regarded by the Noncon- 
formists as a settlement, and that they distinctly 
intimated to Mr. Gladstone that, if they yielded in 
order not to risk the defeat of the measure in the 
Lords, it must be on the distinct understanding 
that they protested against the restrictive cha- 
racter of the bill. It was then that Mr. Glad- 
stone said that the clerical fellowships were too 
large a question to be dealt with in the bill of 1871. 
No doubt Mr. Gladstone was perfectly honest, and 
entertained the idea that he would be the states- 
man who would have to complete the measure at a 
subsequent period ; but now the matter rested with 
Lord Salisbury, against whom they had to fight inthe 
House of Lords. The time was now come when this 
question should be settled, not by the slow action 
of the colleges, but by a Parliamentary Commis- 
sion whom they could trast to settle it once for 
all. He reminded the Assembly that the fact of 
Noncouformists being unable to take these fellow- 
ships was not only a loss to them, but to the nation 
when the best men were excluded from those prizes 
which ought to be the reward of those who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the intellectual arena. 
(Cheers. ) 

After a few words from the Rev. J. Maker, 
the resolution was cirried un.nim>usly. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., moved the follow- 
ing resolution: 

That having regard to the announcement of a Govern- 
ment measure for the amendment of the Elementary 
Education Act, and to the declarations of policy of the 
Vice-President of the Council, the assembly instructs 
the committee to watch the progress of the measure, 
and to offer a steady _—~ to all proposals for 
increasing the grants to denominational schools, and to 
any attempt which may be made to repeal the proviso 
known as the Cowper-Temple Clause, or to remove the 
restrictions on sectarian teaching in board schools, and 
at the same time to insist that in any measure for 
universal compulsion the conscientious convictions of 
Nonconformist parents shall be properly guarded. 
Before proceeding with the resolution he desired to 
mention with regard to University reform, that the 
authorities at Cambridge had carried out fully the 
princples of the University Reform Rill. He might 
mention that his own son at Cambridge happened 
to be absent from chapel, and was called to account 
by the dean, and that an being told that he 
was a Dissenter, the ’s apologies were of the 
most profuse character, and ever since he seemed 
to take every opportunity to treat the young man 
with special attention. (Hear, hear.) It was only 
right that honour should be given where it was due, 
although of course there might be other cases of a 
different kind. Mr. Rogers then went on to say 
that he was in a peculiar position with regard to 
this resolution, inasmuch as the new Elemen- 
tary Education Act was not yet before 
Parliament. He did not know whether the 
Government was so much occupied in the manufac- 
ture of a tinsel crown, or in brooding over the diffi- 
culties arising out of the Fugitive Slave Circular— 
(laughter)—but for some reason or other the bill was 
postponed. Anyone proposing a resolution on the 
subject to-day must be at a great disadvantage. 
But as Lord Sandon did not show his hand, they 
must try to find out, if possible, what there was 
within his hand, which could only be done by a 
course of speculation. What was the need of an 
Amendment Act when they were given to under- 
stand that five years ago a compromise had been 
established in tion to the whole question to dis- 
turb which would be a breach of good faith on the 
part of those who attempted it; but it would be 
remembered that the compromise was arrived at 
when liberalism was in the ascendant; but now 
that they had a Conservative Government, the ques- 
tion of — the compromise became an 
entirely different thing ; and it was understood that 
the disturbance was to take in the intersts of 

lican sectarianism. What had been the result 
of the working of the bill for the past five years? 
The national system was embodied in school 
boards, and the result had been shown that it and 
the voluntary or sectarian system could not, for any 
great length of time, run side by side. They 
woull remember that everything was done 
to bolster up the sectarian system by 
some grants, and at the last hour by an 
large addition to the Government grant. He 
was told that practically the increase had not 
amounted to fifty per cent., but then that was 
simply because the schools were not sufficient! 
effective to earn it. But if they could pass a suffi- 
cient number of scholors, then the fifty per cent. 
would be earned, “hw board schools were sup- 
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planting the sectarian schools in consequence of 
their proved superiority, and it was a curious fact 
that Ley in advocating the 25th Clause 
argued that it would be a cruelty to seni children 
to board schools because the conscientious con- 
victions of their parents would be thus violated, 
whereas the same people now asked for protection 
to the sectarian schools from the rivalry of the 
board schools, beeause wherevera board school was 
built, like Aaron’s rod, it swallowed up all the 
others. But they need not suppose that the 
st o was to be at once ended. It was a re- 
markable fact that the difficulties about sectarian 
schools occurred not only in districts where there were 
board schools, but also where there were no board 
schools, The real difficulty was that the increased 
amount for efficiency of teaching made subscribers 
of sectarian schools feel that while there was a 
national system they need not give voluntary sub- 
scriptions ; and that feeling was going on more and 
more, leading to the loss of funds ou which those 
schools had relied. Now, what were the schemes 
that were suggested ? First, there was the notable 
2 ot the Canadian scheme, which meant 

hat every subscriber to a sectarian school might 
dedact the amount of his subscription from any 
local rate made for the purpose of education—that 
was to say, that every ratepayer should be allowed 
to decide in what way his money should be appro- 
priated. Observe the difficulty in which this would 
place all school boards. No school board would be 
able to make out a budget of its expenditure and 
income so long as the whole body of — ers was 
allowed to say whether the money should be given 
to the board or ‘sectarian schools. Such a scheme 
would — the most accomplished financier on 
any school board. There was one thing, however, 
absolutely certain about it —that if ratepayers did 
not contribute to the rates, they could not expect 
to have any control over their distribution, and no 
ratepayers should sink down to the level of private 
subscribers, aud expect either to vote for the 
election of school boards or be placed on the school 


boards themselves. The next suggestion that had 
been made was that the ts the Privy 
Council should be considerably increased. Of 


course that would extend all round. The proposal 
would, no doubt, find a number of advocates 
amongst the most earnest friends of the school 
boards, who were exceedingly desirous to reduce 
the expenditure, and so prevent the outcry 
for economy which threatened seriously to 
hinder the work of education in tho country. 
The objections to this scheme would 
really very small if certain conditions were 
jaid down atthe same time. If it was intended 
that the grant was to prevent the necessity for 
individual subscriptions, that would be u sufficient 
objection in itself; but on the con , those who 
advocatéd this were prepared to say that no school 
should receive any grant except it could show a 
distinct and specific proportion of subscriptions 
raised from voluntary sources, that would break 
much of the force of the objection ; but it would 
destroy the whole reason of their application, for 
they wanted to get rid of the necessity for volun- 
tary subscription. The grand objection, however, 
was that private and irresponsible bodies, and not 
—— satan should 2 with 
the di of a large amount of public money, 
and by augmenting the grant that evil would 
only the more increased. If this proposal were 
adopted, probably 75 per cent. of the cost of the 
school would be furnished from the ~ purse, 
and the managers would be accountable to nobody 
except to the inspector, who would, however, only 
look to the efficiency of the instruction given. He 
thought that they were bound to resist any such 
increase of the tat present. He did not think 
that any case been made out for it; and he 
— it a great deal better that school boards 
sh accept the present state of things 
and make the best of it rather than be- 
come parties to the plan of increasing the sub- 
sidy from the Government—the simple meaning 
of which was to exonerate the supporters of sec- 
tarian schools from the necessity of paying for them 
out of their own pockets. Then came the t 
question of compulsion, and that was a most im- 
rtant one. What were they todo? It was con- 
essed that without universal compulsion it was 
impossible to get all the children to school; but 
were they going to have it? Lord Sandon said that 
he would not agree to universal school boards, and, 
therefore, they would not have Mr. Forster's idea 
carried out. Some of the people seemed to think 
that compulsion could be put in the hands of boards 
of jguardians ; but he thought that this proposal 
needed only to be mentioned to be quenched with 
inextinguishable laughter. (Applause.) Such a 
plan would be to connect education with pauperism, 
t which they were bound most earnestly 
to protest. Again it was suggested that a com- 
mittee of each school should have the power of 
compulsion ; but this they would resist on entirely 
different grounds, and it must be resisted to the 
uttermost, There was only one solution possible. 
It was not for him to throw out suggestions to the 
Government ; but the only plan he could conceive 
was the appointment of some local officer, chosen 
in some way or other by the votes of the people. 
At any rate, the officer employed should be a public 
officer who would act solely in the public, and not 
in any denominational, interest. (Hear, hear.) 
Some of their rural friends would say, But 
what is to be done in places where there are 
only sectarian schools belonging to the Church of 


England, and to which Nonconformist parents would 


be compelled to send their children?” Well, such 
a proposal must be opposed to the uttermost ; but 
he veitured very humbly to suggest that if they 
were defeated in th ey must not assume the 
attitude of irreconcilables. They must not let it 
be supposed that they had an imperfect interest in 
the interests of education. No doubt there would 
be a grievance, but in practice he did not think 
they would be very 1 effected by any such 
processes, because they knew alter all what the 
onconformist parent was worth who wonld not 
use the conscience clause; and again, how many 
Nonconformist parents were there who were not 
already caring for the education of their children? 
He believed that the number was exceeding! 
small, and they would be running a great risk, if, 
for their sakes, they proved themselves at all im- 
practicable. Let them fight the battle upon a prin- 
ciple ; but if they were defeated, let them endea- 
vour to make the best they could of it in the 
interests of education throughout the country. 
While they resisted the increase of grants they 
were bound also to oppose any alteration of the 
terms on which the board schools were conducted. 
He was not one of those disposed to look with in- 
difference upon the Church Catechism; on the 
contrary, he believed that they were a 
at deal too easy in their testimony about 
its deadly errors. He trusted there were few 
Nonconformist parents who would fora moment 
consent to have their children taught such unecrip- 
tural doctrines as the Catechism contained. There- 
fore they were bound by every effort in their 
power to take care that the ition they had 
already won was not lost; and they should also 
take care that their education was kept thoroughly 
catholic and liberal, resisting the encroachments of 
priestcraft, which was seeking to lay its hands 
upon the rising generation of this country. (Loud 
cheers. 

The Rev. Groror Incram (of Richmond) briefly 
seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. G. M. Murpny drow attention to the 
fact that at the recent meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society the author of the Cowper- 
Temple clause and Earl Fortescue both stated that 
they were quite prepared to make Bible-teaching 
compulsory in all schools. He hoped that the com- 
mittee of this Union would watch the proposal and 
resist it to the uttermost, for he did not think that 
such compulsion would show reverence for the 
Bible in the way those who suggested it might 
intend. He also informed the assombly that 
in London and in other parts of the country there 
would be an attempt made to transfer Church 
schools to the rchool boards on such terms of 
transfer as to really make the 3 pay for 
the secular education, while the schools would 
practically remain under the responsible control 
of the clergy. He h that the forthcomin 
election to the London Board in November woul 
be carefully watched by the committee of the 
Union, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CUTHBERTSON suggested that the word Non. 
conformist” in the lastlineof theresolution should be 
omitted, to which the Rev. J. G. Rogers gave his 
consent. 

The Rev. Mr. HAltrr (of Arundel), gave some 
instances to show that the conscience clause could 
not be relied upon, and that the children of Dissen- 
tera suffered disadvantages as compared with the 
children of parents belonging to the Established 
Church. 

Mr. Sweet (of Romford) eaid he would prefer the 
compulsory powers being placed in the hands of 
boards of guardians rather than in the hands of 
officers elected in the manner proposed by Mr. 
Rogers, 

Mr. Barina (of Staplehurst) spoke of the struggles 
which he had had to maintain the position of Non- 
conformists in the rural school board of Staple- 
hurst ; but at last he was successful, and the school 
built by the board had had the effect of emptying 
two voluntary schools in the neighbourhood. He 
most heartily supported school boards, although 
the cost in his district was no less than Is. 2d. in 


the pound. He further mentioned that in an 
adjoining parish there was a school board 
without a board school, and that the compulsory 


clauses had been enforced to drive the children into 
the Church schools of the place. He wanted to know 
if that were right. 

The Rev. LI. Bevan congratulated himself that 
the expenses of the London School Board had not 

et reached fivepence in the pound, while Mr. 

aring’s parish had expended fourteen pence. He 
urged the Union to watch the education question 
with regard to two points—first with respect to 
the action of the local management of schools, 
where that plan of action was adopted, because 
there was an attempt made in the London districts 
to appoint the clergy and the wives of clergymen 
as much as possible on the management; and the 
second 122 was as to the coming elections in Lon- 
don and elsewhere. As he did not propose to offer 
himself again for election at the London Board, he 
might speak in reference to this affair with a 
free conscience, They would be in great peril at 
the next election between clerical influence and 
vestry influence, unless Nonconformists were roused 
to united action. The advanced portion of the 
Nonconformist army, who were called secularists 
in education, were quite willing to allow their little 
differences of opinion, just at present, to sink in 
fave of the common peril which awaited! popular 


education. If the school board party was de- 
feated very much at the next election it would 
make it better for the friends of secular edu- 


— 
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jo we : —＋ there was 1 — — . oe 
ex on fair, open, a grounds; an 
therefore the secular perky desired that the 
Nonconformistg should be all united to resist their 
0 ents. He corroborated the statement of Mr. 

urphy that if the clerical were victorious 
at the election they would transfer their schools 
to the boards, and he should rather like the vestries 
to know that, in that case, the clerical party 
were not likely to be very careful in sparing the 
rates when they could use them for their own 
benefit, if ever they had the power to do 0. A 
warning having been uttered, there was now time 
for organisation, Let them all sink their diffe- 
rences in order to make school board education 
more certain, and then there would be another 
great triumph of popular education. If, however, 
they were defeated, popular education would be 
thrown back at least three years, and the 
of Nonconformist principles would then be re- 
tarded. (Cheers.) | 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers made a brief reply, after 
which 

The Rev. Dr. Hatury came to the front of the 
platform and spoke a few words, in which he ex- 
pressed delight at being present, at the advanced 
age of eighty tant at another meeting of the 
Con al Union, in which he had so long 


taken a deep interest. 


ia the presence of Dr. ao knowing how 
much he had had to do with the success of so — 
of his — had been permitted to do so mu 

w 


The assombly then adjourned until the evening. 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION, 


An extra session of the assembly gathered in the 
hall at balf-past six in the evening, when the Rev. 
Dr. Aveling presided. After the singing of a hyma 
and prayer, 

Dr. J. J. Ran read a Paper on The National 
Vice of Intemperance.” After some prefatory 
remarks, he stated that the curse of drunkenness at 
the present day would be found to be prevalent in 
10 bouses, Three-fourths of the crime of the 
country was to be traced to drink. But for strong 
drink, the social evil would not exist. The masters 
and chaplaios of workhouses testified that three- 

fourths of the inmates owed their 1 — state 
to the drunkenness of others and of themselves, 
whilst outdoor relief, supplemented by millions of 
money given in private charity, barely sufficed for 
multitudes to linger out a miserable existence. It 
had also been proved that at least one-third of the 
inmates of lunatic asylums became inmates in con- 
sequence of indulging in strong drink. Intempe- 
rance destroyed the peace and happiness of more 
than half-a-million homes. It was not a fact that 
it was only the lower classes that had formed habits 
of intemperance, for it was very prevalent amongst 
both the middle and upper sections of the community. 
The reader then dwelt upon the enormous amount 
of money which was expended upon, and which 
was consequently lost, upon intoxicating liquors. 
Universal sobriety could only be brought about by 
universal abstinence. He would suggest, firstly, 
that every man should make himself acquainted 
with the arguments, aims, and successes of total 
abstinence ; secondly, that those who could should 
assist by subscriptions thoss who were working in 
the cause of temperance ; thirdly, that all who took 
alcohol solely on the score of health should get their 
medical men to administer the alcohol in their 
medicine ; fourthly, that all should discourage the 
practice of treating, and the heathen custom of 
drinking toasts and other conventional u which 
encouraged tippling; fifthly, that all should 
advogate, encourage, and support the establishment 
of British Workman public-bouses, without strong 
drink ; sixthly, that all should take action to obtaia 
the closing of public-houses on Sundays, aud they 
should strenuously oppose by petition and otherwise 
the grauting of any fresh licences, and should 
advocate and support every bill which would give 
the people of any neighbourhood the power to 
diminish or abolish the places for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors; seventhly, they should all 
advocate a plentiful supply of pure water ; eighthly, 
that every facility should be afforded for preaching 
sermons in favour of total abstinence, and the 
denunciation of the self-indalgence of the present 
day; ninthly, they should encourage Bands of 
Hope ; tenthly, there should be lesson books on the 
subject of the evils of intemperance introduced into 
schools; and finally, they should all be strong in 
the Lord.” 

The Rev. Witutam IIEwWatL, M. A., moved the 
following resolution :— 


That the Assewbiy regards the provalence and the 
reputed increase of intemperance with grave concern — 
that it is grateful for the measure of success which has 
attended the efforts of those societies which specifically 
aim at the promotion of sobriety among the ple, 
whether by inculcating self-restraint an —— 
or by seeking to diminish facilities for drunkenness, 
and expresses the hope that some plan will be speedily 
discovered for the co-operation in the interests of tem- 
perance of those who hold divergent views in regard to 
the question of total abstinence and that of the restric- 
tion or prohibition of the liquor traffic, 


He did not propose it asa total abstainer, but he 
believed that it was one in which all could agree. 
Speaking of the prevalence of intemperance, he said 
that Lancashire was notorious iu that respect. 


People now spent more money in intoxicating 
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liquors than hitherto. Facilities had been granted 
for the consumption of drink, and that certainly 
was not for the benefit of the nation. was a 
great increase in beerhouses, and there had been a 
t multiplication in the number of — — 
— It was the duty of ministers and 
to express in 9 — way their interest in 
and sympathy wi work of those engaged in 
en temperance throughout the country. 
ere need be no compromise in principle by per- 


sons of different opinions in their assisting each 
other to reduce intemperance. The a'so 
unite to encourage Bands of Hope in connection 


with Sunday-schools; to mote measures to 
secure @ diminution of the facilities for drinking; 


to secure the closing of public-houses on Sundays, 
and the shortening of ; and to secure some 
more efficient control over the licences by the 


creation of licensiog boards. They could also do 
much together by efforts to train and discipline 
men in temperance. It wasa duty to provide the 
working classes with proper places of amusement 
and recreation by those who went the entire length 
of total abstinence. 


The Rev. Joux Nuxw seconded the resolution, 
and ex pressed the opinion that the cause of tem- 
perance had been hindered by the utterance of 
extreme opinions. The teetotalers had, however, 
rendered good service, pot only in reclaiming 
drunkards, but in creating a public opinion which 
did not exist some years ago. A great deal had 
been done by them to alter the usages in respect of 
— * in some classes of the community, and 
much of what legislation had done with regard to 
the question of intemperance was due to the advo- 
cacy of the total abstainers. 


Professor McALL supported the motion, and 
observed that total —— was a thing so 
reasonable, sound, wholesome, and cheerful, that 
there was not the least probability in the world 
that those who had long been total abstainers and 
understood the subject thoroughly, could go over 
to the non-abstainers. There were, however, 
certain combined efforts in which both parties 
would have greater force by acting together. It 
would be a great thing if they could check in any 
the enormous power of the liquor traffic in 
this country, which was worse than a Fourth Estate. 
It would also be a great thing if they could check 
the social usages which did more to spread intem- 
ce than anything else, or if they went to the 
ure and asked for the shortening of the 
hours during which intoxicating liquors were sold. 
Drunkenness was the most dire enchantress that 
had ever brought man under her wiles, and it was 
the heaviest chain that had ever held captive the 
human soul. 
The Rev. G. M. Morpny, of the National Tem- 
ce League, moved an amendment to the 
effect that no method of temperance reform would 
thoroughly eradicate the deadly evil of the drinking 
customs but the practice of total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors. He believed the principle 
of the resolution was bad, but the practice it in- 
volved was infinitely worse. 


The Rev. Jonx Mondax seconded the amend- 
ment. 

The Rev. Mr. Toms advocated more frequent 
references from the pulpit to the subject of tempe- 
rance. In connection with the Temperance League 
there should be formed a department for non- 
abstainers. 


The Rev. Lu. Bevan stated that thers was no 
question at the present moment which was more 
stirring the hearts of the people than that ol intem- 

If ministers were behindband in rela- 

Sion to the question, they would lose much of their 

1 power over their people, and also much 
their social position. 

Dr. Scarturr spoke of the medical aspect of the 

uestion, and gave his opinion that the proper 

for alcoholic mixtures was on the shelves of 

i ng chemists. He considered that medical 
men had a great deal to answer for with reference 
to the temperance question. 

The Rev. Mr. Tuomas, the Rev. ANnvREwW 
Buzacort, the Rev. Mr. Jonzs, and other gentle- 
men having spoken to the resolution and the amend- 
ment, 

The Rev. A. Hannay said that he had two forms 
of petition—one in favour of the Irish Bill for Pro- 
hibiting the Sale of Liquors on Sunday, and one in 
favour of the English bill for the same purpose, 
and the committee wished to submit them to the 
meeting, and hoped that they would authorise the 
chairman to sign those petitionsintheirname. Mr. 
Hannay then read the following amended form of 
the original reeolution :— 

That the assembly regards the prevalence and the 
reputed increase of intemperance with the gravest con- 
cern ; that itis grateful for the measure of success which 
has attended thw efforts of those societies which spe fl 
cally aim at the promotion of sobriety amongst the 
* whether by inculoating abstinence or by seeking 

dimivish facilities for drunkenness, and expresses the 
hope that those who hold divergent views in to 
the question of total abs:inence, and that of the restric 
tion or prohibition of the li,vor traffic, will co-operate 
in the interests of temperance in as many ways as may 
be, by mutual consultation, found practicable. 


Mr. Munrux having withdrawn his amendmeat, 
the above was carried unanimously, 


Mr. Hannay then read the terms of the petitions, 
to the signing of which by the chairman the meeting 
cordially assented. 


The proceedings then terminated. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The eighty-second annual meeting of this society 
was held on Thursday at Exeter Hall, which was 
crowded by avast audience. Henry Lee, Esq., of 
Manchester, ed, and the platform was occu- 

ied by the ing ministers and laymen of the 
body who have been attending the 
D 


Union m e Rev. Robert Robinson gave 
out a h which baving deen vung, ayer was 
offered by the Rev. 8. T. Williams, of Leicester. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the ge oy said 
they had met on an suspicious day, the day on 
which the second person in the realm returned 
from his visit to distant parts of the Queen’s 
dominions. Te gern They all rejoiced in the 
safety with which the Prince of Wales had com- 


pleted his journey to India—(cheers)—and trusted 
that the visit would subserve the very highest pur- 
the society had in view. They hoped i- 


would be the means of cementing together their 
Indian subjects with themselves, and that then 
they would be enabled to prosecute the labour they 
have undertaken as missionaries to the remotest 
rts of that wide and extended portion of Her 
ajesty’s dominions. They desired to influence 
public opinion by meetings of that kind, because 
they knew that public opinion was liable sometimes 
to go wrong, and they wished to give it a right 
direction. The best means of doing this was by 
the dissemination of Christianity, which ennobled 
every individual who a it, every community 
which adopted its principles. If they wanted to see 
the highest type of man it was only to be found in 
him who accepted the great truths and principles 
which were foand in the Word of God. (Cheers.) 
Christianity was suited to all races and all climes. 
Like the sun, it shed light and heat everywhere, 
and promoted life and growth. They wanted to 
employ all the agencies, all the discoveries and im- 
provements of modern times, to influence the 
world. The claim of the missionary was great as a 
ioneer ; he had been the means of bringing to light 
arge portions of the world; he ex- 
plored unknown continents, and had crossed 
trackless deserts. Such men as Livingstone, 
Williams, Moffat, Ellis, and Macfarlane had 
been benefactors of the world. They had 
discovered the habits and customs of the 
various peoples; they had been the means, as it 
were, of letting us know of the old writings and 
histories which had existed. Such was Dr. Legge 
—(cheers)—now one of the professors of Oxford 
University. As a peacemaker, the missionary 
had been the means of preventing war; he had 
always been the foe of slavery, and he hoped the 
time would come when Livingstone’s aspirations 
would be realised, and slavery extinguished in 
Africa, and the whole of that great country brought 
under the influence of the Gospel. (Cheers.) The 
missionary had also checked the wrongdoing of 
dishonest traders. He had claims upon them as 
the messengers of the churches to the remotest 
parts of the world, and because of the difficulties 
and dangers to which be was personally exposed. 
The policy which he pursued was the policy of love; 
he carried no weapons of war; he did not go 
forth for the purpose of inflicting injustice or injury, 
but he went for the purpose of spreading abroad 
that knowledge which would promote the happiness 
of the people. That society had a larger income than 
at any previous period. (Cheers.) And though 
the expenditure had been unusually great, he was 
. sure the money was spent wisely and well. 
ut they wanted more liberal means, and above all 
more men—young men—who were willing to conse- 
erate themselves to this great work. He hoped the 
directors of the society would no longer have to 
complain that they were short of men. They were 
on the eve of great changes, and of a serious con- 
flict between truth and error. But they had no 
occasion for alarm, believing that the word of the 
Lord would have free course, and that the time was 
rapidly 1 when the knowledge of the 
Lord would be extended to every land, and men 
would feel that the only course which could really 
tend to the advantage of a nation was the full and 
free acceptance of the great principles underlying 
and pervading the religion of Jesus Christ. 
(Applause. ) 

The Rev. Dr. MuLuens, the foreign secretary, 
then read abstracts from the report of the directors 
for the past year. After adverting to some of the 
signs of the times, reference was made to the in- 
convenience of reporting so often as once a year 
of a work which was necessarily of slow growth, 
and required much time for its maturity. Their 
staff of missionaries had been diminished. Five 
new ones had been sent out—three to India, one 
to China, and one to the mission in New Guinea. 
Ia addition four ladies had been sent out as mis- 
sioneries—two to North India, one to Shanghai, 
and one to Madagascar. But the losses of the year 
had been unusually heavy, and no less than ten 
missionary brethren had been withdrawn from the 
society’s service. Of these four had been taken 
away by death, and four others by retirement, all 
of whom had rendered to the society long and 
valuable service. The society has also lost not a 
few of its home friends and supporters. During 


the year the directors had accepted twelve offers of 
service from young men, although they had felt 
compelled to reject — trom many whose 
willingness far exceeded their power. The number 


of students is, at the present time, thirty-six. 
as this number must seem, and not inferior 
to number which had prevailed for several 
years, nevertheless it was not equal to the demands 
made by the ever-extending fields of the society's 
usefulness. The society both needed a larger num- 
ber of missionaries on its permanent staff, especially 
in India and China, and a larger number of sta- 
dents to supply vacancies, as well as to occupy new 
ground. e re on to give a general 
sketch of the work carried on by the missionaries 
of the society, the forms of which are as numerous 
and complex as that of similar effort at home. 
On the subject of finance it was stated that the 
legacies had showed a considerable increase, being 
8,8142 ; subscriptions, donations, and collections, 
the best indicator of the society’s strength, were 
61,7601. ; the collections by the young for the two 
missionary ships had r the noble sum of 
5,515/., and no less than 14,500 collectors had re- 
ceived a copy of the book, entitled Scenes and 
Services in Southern Africa.” In regard to the 
ecial fund for the proposed mission in Central 
frica, the directors report that they have received 
for it 5,459/., including the gift of Mr. Arthington, 
and hope it will be y increased. The con- 
tributions for general purposes amount to 
99,024“. 58. lld.; the contributions and dividends 
for special objects, 15,829/. 13s., making a total of 
114,853“ 18s. IId., or with the balance of last year 
added, 118,1832. 13s. 64. On the other side, the 
expenditure had been on the general account, 
105,907. 10s. 10d.; for special purposes, 
9,545/. 12s. ; leaving a balance in favour of the 
society of 2,731“ le. 6d. The report next refers to 
the mission field in India, and to the recent visit of 
the Prince of Wales, which bas proved an occasion 
for displaying not merely the solidity of its re- 
sources, the spirit of its governors, and the reality 
of its progress, but had exhibited the intelligence 
of its people, the Splendour of its princes, the 
courtesy and hospitality, and the loyal obedience 
of its countless multitudes, the fruit of which would 
— — 2 a year to — * In a ve 
ic and eloquent passage, which was muc 
— auded, Dr. ‘Mullens proceeded in the following 
strain :— 


Who shall describe in fitting words the incidents of a 
isit fraught with such important consequences? The 
— of the artist, the pen of the writer, the researches 
of the historian, bave all essayed worthily to illustrate 
and describe them. Contributions have been offered to 
the tale, but the full rounded completeness of the whole 


is wanting still. From the first welcome at Bombay till 
the final farewell, every step of progress only brought 
into st r light the greatoess af the inheritance over 
which and has been called to rule, and the loyal 


spirit of its people. In the caves of Elephanta, the 
hills of Poonab, the churches of Goa, among the 
Buddhist priests of Kandy, the Christian converts of 
Tinnerelly, and the Hindoo masses of Madras, in the 
brilliant lestallation at Calcutta, and the royal gather- 
ing of Ramuugger and the mosques of 
Lucknow, the marble palaces and alls of Delhi, and 
in the royal receptions at Gwalior and Jeypore, all has 
been gladness, generosity, hospitality, kindness. Pro- 
cessions and durbars, reviews and banquets, illumina- 
tions and salutes, troops of salaaming elephauts, 1 
howdahs, silver baths and embroidered dresses, with all 
the long array of barbaric pomp and splendour, which 
in such perfect seourity, po other empire in the world 
has ever produced, were prepared or displayed to do 
him horour, And to what a royal heritage was he in- 
troduced! The throne of Sivajee and the Mabrattas ; 
the territories harried by Albuquerque and Almeida ; 
the Dutch possessions in Ceylon ; the districts swept 
by the French regiments of Lally, or the fierce hordes 
of Hyder and Tippoo; the — kingdoms of the 
Deccan; the viceroyalties of Bengal and Oude; the 
— throne of Delhi; the 8 of Runjit singh, 
with their populous cities, their ancient fortresses, 
their marble halls ; he has been welcomed to them all. 
Their names are now familiar in our moutbs as 
household words.” Ouce rebellion and mutin 
did their worst, but now Brahmin and P 
and Mahar, Buddhist and Brahmist and demon- 
worshipper, Mahomedan, Parsee, and Christian have 
— loyally around the sen of their Queen; they 
ave welcomed him with graceful reverence and 
speeches ; they have shown him their most precious 
sessions ; as memorials of his visit they have given 
im of their best; and not only England, but Euro 
and the world stand silent and amazed before the 
solidity, the magnitude, the splendour of that Indian 
Empire which God has given into English hands. They 
have done more than this. They have in the noblest 
way manifested their acceptance of English rule with 
its all-important consequences. Their varied life, with 
its strange history, its marvellous forms, its stirriu 
associations, is henceforth to be linked by a thousan 
ties to a nation and a civilisation vastly different from 
their own, not in all respects superior to it; avd the 
know that restraints are — 1 and that changes will 
follow which it will not always be easy to bear. The 
feudal days when the chief was everything; when hill 
forts made each petty ruler independent of every 
other; the days when men were divided into classes 
by impassable barriers, and the low born and the 
weak toiled for the strong, are away for ever. 
Eoglish counsels, and English army and English courts 
secure and maintain order, safety, justice for all 
classes and all interests. The go of law, firm, 
even-hauded, sustains the rights of man as man, and 
lifts the peasant from the dust to a level with the 
prince. The reign of industry, with itssolid comforts, 
its wondrous gains, bas come and is bearing abundant 
fruit. The old gives place to the new. Tbe college and the 
school take the place of the littie Brahmin seminary 
and the village class of English pushesaside Sanskrit and 
Arabic asthe languages of the learned ; and Shakespeare 
and Milton, Macaulay, and Hamilton are theauthorities 
of the student, instead of Kalidasa, Veda Vyasa and 
— — Medical schools, English hospitals, and a 
multitudes of dispensaries provide help for the suffering, 
which no previous age has known. A deeper, stronger 
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life, for intellect and heart and hand is al 


ring among the 

union ia springing the ruins of the ancient narrow- 

ness of caste life; and dimly conscious of the coming 

change, they silently accept it. If Englishmen ia 

2 have watched with eager eye the progress of 
2 visit, tenfold more intelligent, more 

is the interest with which its incidents and ita lessons 


youre Guse by, and called forth the resolve that in the 


discharged, the incidents of the past year 
Should deoply impress the Church both with the vast 


progress which the work of reformation has and 
the favourable conditions under which all Christian 
work is now carried on. With all the pomp and the 


glory, with all the solid weight and work, a greater 
Solomon is here.” It is on Christian progress that 
the true prosperity of the Empire must rest ; the great 
change must be a reli renovation ; the Christian 
Church filled with willing worshi must replace the 
Hindoo temple ;'and only as ous men inorease their 
efforts to bring the people of India to Christ will that 
prosperity be secured. That work must be done lovingly 
and with gentleness. Placed under an autbority against 
which it is vain to struggle, every appearance of com- 
pulsion must be avoided, Only t h a complete 
enlightenment of the intellect pone | heart, by convincing 
the judgment, by drawing the affections, by the prayer 
of faith, and by labours of love should that great 
change be sought. The process may be slow, but the 
growth will be sure, and the victory prove more 
glorious in the end. But What are they among so 
many!” What are all our agencies smong three 
hun millions of people, with their great princes, 
their profusion of wealth, their richly-endowed tem- 
ples, their ancient institutions, their lordly Brahmins 
and Moulvies, their oountless worshippers? The 
labours of Christian men have but scratched the surface 
of this vast field ; the reward they hare reaped is but 
A 1 and a first fruit of the harvest they desire. 
In itself, Hinduism, with all its books, and priests, and 
weelth, and history, is no great antagonist to the 
Christian faith. ‘The vastness of the field is the great 
diffoulty—at present well nigh insuperable. And it 
is because the visit of the Prnce of Wales has shown 
the extent of that field, its great resources, its 
— difficulties, its priceless fruits of victory, that 
the sounds more loudly in the ears of the Church's 
workers to increase their efforts, to add to their sacri- 
fices, and to go up and possess the land for Christ. 
The directors earnestly desire to increase the 

of mission work in India, but are as yet unable to do 
so. But they are thankful that they have been 
able to retain every existing station, and, during 
the past three years, to appoint several missionaries 
to vacancies that had occurred. The native ordained 
pastorsand missionaries have grown more efficient and 
experienced, though they thiuk that the number of 
evangelists and catechists in subordinate positions 
is considerably too large. The journals of the 
missionaries gave abundant proof not only that the 
work of preaching was carried on efficiently, but 
that it was accompanied with abundant blessing ; 
as in Bellary district, the largest towns of which 
had been visited by the Rev. E. Lewis and his 
coadjutors with gratifying results. Also in Calcutta, 
there was very strong evidence of the growing 
impressions made by the Gospel on the people at 
large, and one of the missionaries, the Rev. H. 
Rice, gives emphatic testimony as to the decay of 
— in Hindooism, ~ the wide 8 process 
which is going on, an aring the people for the 
general reception of Christianity. Reference is 
also made to the efficiency of the schools main- 
tained at several stations, which are great 
Christianising agencies. These institutions are 
specially suited for great cities ; they are most ably 
conducted; and their influence, both general and 
Christian, is undeniably great. In female education, 
the usual branches of work have been prosecuted in 
several great cities, beyond those efforts which 
have chiefly in view the training of Christian 
children. The reports of the present year are 
imited and meagre, and a few of the schools visited 
by official examiners are said not to be in a satis- 
factory state. In zenana work a beginning has 
been made :— 

The ladies’ committee has been formed, and meets 
monthly in the Mission House. Two ladies bave pro- 
— to India, Miss Heward to join the Calcutta 
misdion, and Miss Tubbs the mission in Mirzapore ; 
Miss Bear at the same time has joined the mission in 
Shanghai. Two other ladies are en in preparatory 
study, and will probably sail for India, toward the end 
of the year. The directors trust that in due course the 
scheme will extend to all the missions in India, and that 
funds will be placed at their command in order that it 
may be effectively sustained. A few stations are open 
at the present time to good zenana work ; and applica- 
tious have been made for ts of money — the 
employment of an increased number of local agents. 
But far more than money is required in this strge of 
Hiudoo social life, to overcome'the many difficulties by 
which the work is surrounded. 

The reports as to the Travancore mission not only 
describe es work done by native evangelists, as 
well as English missionaries, but they show steady 
increase in the number of Church members, im- 
proved chapels, visits to the heathen, and indivi- 
dual cases in which the Gospel of Christ has been 
the rule of a holy life, and the source of comfort in 
a dying hour. During the year no less than eight 
thousand persons joined the nominally Christian 
community from among the heathen. On more 
than one occasion three thousand persons have done 
so; but the present addition is unusually large. 
Their motives for coming over to the Christians 
are by no means high. One serious effect of these 
constant additions of ignorant inquirers is that the 
teaching power of the mission is kept constantly on 
the strain ; the mission is worked at high pressure ; 
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change, and restlessness, and Life is stirring 
every where ; the life of the , the life of the sap- 
ling, the life of the wheat grate in value, 
which encloses within its tiny sheath the germs of mighty 
harvests in the days to come. 

Ins ing of the Madagascar mission, it is stated 
that — rearrangements and extended 
plans adopted by the hoard for the improvement of 
the mission in island, as the t of the visit 
of the deputation, had nearly all been carried into 
effect during the past year. At once a wider work 
had been taken up in the education of the young, 

and more systematic efforts adopted to supply suit- 
able preachers to distant country con tions. 

The missionary brethren had gone to reside in the 
new centres of effort to which they were appointed ; 
visits had been paid to new localities ; and life and 
earnestness had been infused into the Christianity 
there found to be at work. But the information 
that reaches the directors is v lar. The 
scene at the funeral of the late Mr. eron was 
very touching, all classes feeling they had lost a 
father or a venerated friend. The Queen and Prime 
Minister attired themselves in and their 
grief was deep and sincere. At the funeral an im- 
mense concourse of 2 gathered together; and 
at the grave one of the highest officers of the court, 
as representative of the Queen, read iu her name a 
proclamation, of which the following is a transla- 
tion :— 

Thus saith Ranavalomanjaka, Queen of Madagascar, 
Ko. Carry this my word to my subjects, and to Mary 
Cameron, and to the missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

— inasmuch as the decease of Mr. Cameron has 
befallen my country aod people, thus declares Rana- 
valomanjaka, Queen of Medagascar, that great indeed 
has been the good done by Mr. Cameron. He sought, 
and desired, and accomplished, such thi as benefit 
my kingdom and peop! . And he sought whatever 
would promote the Gospel of Jesus Christ here in my 
kingdom aod among my people, And not only so, but 
from the very beginning, until now, he has endearoured 
to prosper this kingdom, for he was nota fickle man, 
nor a man who ever opposed the interests of my king- 
dom, but he did what was becoming and right. 

Further, on account of the benefits conferred by Mr. 
Cameron, says Ranavalomanjaka, Queen of M oar, 
and inasmuch as a subject of my friend Queen Victoria 
has done good here among my people, and has died 
here in my kingdom, we therefore send our representa- 
tive to show our respect at bis funeral. And although 
in the present state of things, no cattle are slaughtered 
and no cannon are fired (to show him honour), never 
theless I account bim as among the benefactors of my 
kingdom. 

And further, 1 proclaim to my subjects, and to his 
daughter, and to friends, that whatsoever amount 
may be expended at the funeral of Mr. Cameron, be it 
done wong y by you desire; for I will defray all the 
expenses, for he has done good to my people and my 
kingdom, and I do not 5 


RANAVALOMANJAKA, 
Queen of Madagascar. 

Details are given as to the p of the college 
at Antananarivo by the Rev. R. Toy, the normal 
school by the Rev. J. Richardson, the girls’ central 
school, and the normal school for supplying teachers, 
for the 6,000 children in the Betsileo schools. The 
reports as tothe native con tions indicate steady 

rogress. The number of the country congrega- 
Sens continue to increase. Of these Ar 
t and small, there cannot be less than 1,200 in 
the island, and the families and people connected 
with them in ter or less degree must amount 
to over 250,000 ¢ of souls. In the journals and 
reports, the true value of an English missionary 
resident ina country district is conspicuously seen, 
in stimulating others to spiritual work. One wise 
and earnest Englishman is sufficient to guide and 
stimulate many thousands of converts. He will be 
their bishop, not their pastor. But the system of 
domestic slavery still obtains in Madagascar, and 
has come down from remote generations :— 

It affects all the relations and all the interests of their 
social, public, and Christian life. The Gospel is greatly 
affecting it in return : it is teaching the true worth of 

men and good women, and it has softened the 
asperities of the system and led many to doubt whether 
it should continue. The righteous example set by the 
Eoglish missionaries, of treating slaves as if they were 
freemen, and paying them a freeman's full wages, bas 
done much to secure a similar justice in purely native 
circles, The subject has recently come before our 
countrymen in connection with the slave circular, and 
the royal commission has been — information 
respecting it, Cases of hardship have occurred among 
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trust that, as resources and num increase, 


these 
churches by their habitae of voluntary seal and self- 
reliance, will be saved from many evils which have 
stunted the growth of churches in other lands. 


Tha report then turns to the South Sea 
where the Duff was the first heralds of the 
Gospel at atime when missionaries were shut out of 
India, and the West India planters would allow no 
light to be thrown upon the vondition of their ala ves. 

hile the great groupe occupied = the society have 
been successively mastered, Christian and 
raised, and while in Hawaii and New in 
Fiji and the New Hebrides, the brethren of 
societies have been accomplishing the same work, 
the progress of the Australian colonies, and the 
extension of trade on all sides of the Pacific, have 
made the islands more fully known. The society 
has to a great extent been means of arres 
the dying out of the Pol A 
the last meeting of the Bri Professor 
Rolleston quoted the following testimony on the 
subject from Dr. Gerland :— 


The missionaries stand in the very first rank amongst 
the benefactors of these races, with their unw 
self-nacrificing activity; and Russell (“ Pol 4 
Edin., 1840) is entirely t in saying that all pro- 
gress which the Polyoesians have made was really set 
on foot by the missiovaries. They have bad the greatest 
influence upon the civilisation of the natives ; they have 
taken their part and protected them when they could ; 
they have further given them the fast foothold, the new 
f object, motive, and meaning for their whole 
existence, of which they stood so much in need. 


In this way the older missions have been growing 
strong, and a numerous and well-instracted native 
agency is available for the evangelisation of the 

ps of islands which are still entirely heathen. 
These heathen groups are clustered the 
western portion of the Pacific Ocean. All in. 
habitants of the four principal page which 
missionaries of the society ocoupy, of the islands 
and islets connected with them, are now professed 
Christian. Church members are numerous; 


g 


ted native pastors and ev ts are nume- 
—— and asa ae these ev sts have shown 
themselves able, prudent, and zealous missionaries 


of the Gospel. Some have been heroes; some of 
them have been martyrs. 


The directors are, therefore, clearly of opinion that, 
for the completion and the maintenance of Christian 
work and worship am these communities, they 
shoull look wholly to the converts themselves. Their 
j t is that the native churches and pastors 
should be increasingly left to 2 their own affairs ; 
and that, while a few English onaries are still left 
among them as friends and counsellors, these brethren 
should be but few ; and that they should strictly con- 
fine their attention and service to those superior matters 
which the native brethren cannot manage, specially to 


the training of pastors and — 2 — and protecting 
their people from the lawless Englishmen — rove 


about careless of the harm they do. With these views 
r for several * 
past the number of English brethren in charxe of the 
native groups has been steadily diminished. 
The Rev. J. L. Green occupies just such a position of 
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usefulness in the island of Tahiti, and among the 
Austral and other islands dependent upon it. 
The report testifies to good results of British 


jon in ing a stop to the atrocious system 
—— i ™ says that a better class of 
merchants anters is beginning to settle in the 


Pacific, and = aie — —— and — 
the industry of the natives, if only they w ea 
aay, Mero The churches in the Hervey 
tonga, and others, are mostly under 

native pastors and thocoughly competent to manage 
their own affairs ; the mission is also ad- 
vancing in the direction of self-help. The native 
and missionaries are trained at the Malua 


— for the pastoral office with full authority in 
dents, 


oral subjects, have 
ysiology, geology, geo- 
respect to the Loyalty 


hy, and English. 

it is noted that the persecutions in 

which have been going on more or less for twelve 
2 have come to an end, and that, under orders 
rom Paris, the local authorities seem anxious to do 


vea 


justice and promote peace. New Guinea has 
— tun tha (easiest fresh missions, and ten 
islands within the bounds of Torres Straits are 
native missionaries. Mr. Macfarlane 


in the lower portion of the stream came upon large 
villages with a great number of people. Long 
and graphic accounts of this voyage have been 


pa 
the time when, either by teachers from the islands 
or by trained ne men from amongst thomeelves, 
the | be troduced among the manly and 
— tribes which occupy this river's banks. The 
y branch of the mission on the eastern in- 
f New Guinea, under care of the Rev. W. G. 


has 
members 
families, ha 


sula o 
Lawes, and haying its headquarters at Port Moresby, 
— bat litte 8 a 


y be placed, 
them and prospects of solid useful- 
ness. Meanwhile seven stations have been occupied. 
During the past year the Rev. W. Y. Turner 
bas —< the mission, with a special view to furnish 

ical help in the work. And the Rev. A. W. 
Murray has recently left England, to visit in the 
John Williams the eastern end of the New Guinea 
i and the great islands in its neighbour- 
; and see how far it may be advisable and 
icable to place native missionaries there. 
ring the year the Ellengowan had made eight 
in all, and had been found exceedingly 
The South African missions are well sus- 


in defence of the liberties of the native races. 


A long line of able and faithful men have rendered 
the society great service there; have maintained nume- 
rous stations, have formed churches, and have stamped 
the impress of the word and work of the Gospel deep 
upon life and public opinion of the colony. Man 
missionary societies have joined them in this work, an 
so effectively has it been done by their joint efforts 
that in recent years the directors of this society, in the 
belief that its work has been completed in the 
colony and in Kafirland, have resolved steadily to close 
their in those provinces, and confine their efforts 
entirely to the Bechuana and Matedole tribes north of 
the Orange River, who stand in much greater need of 


Obristian teaching. 


proved, while the twenty churches which have 
sprang from the society have in many ways exhi- 
bited a broader life, a more active carnestness. 
Christian of many forms have multiplied, 
and inquiries are being pushei on the part of 
several missions for wider spheres of Christian 
effort among the numerous and Zulu tribes, 
which occupy the lower plains to the Imipopo and 
Delagoa Bay ; and here the South African churches 
will find an ample field for labour. Good reports 
come from the Bechuana mission north of the 
River, and arrangements have been made for 
placing the Moffat Institution on a secure basis. 
erection is expected to occupy two or 
three years. Meanwhile, the first band of 
students, four in number, have completed 
their studies under the Rev. J. Mackenzie at Sho- 
shong ; and having been examined and approved 
by the committee, were 2 to various sta- 
tions, and were then publicly set apart to their 
work by the members of the mission in the Kuru- 
man church, in the presence of a large ‘ 
tion. Two of them are to commence a new mis 
sion at Lake Ngami. Thither the Rev. J. P. Hep. 
burn with the native missionaries will short v 


to consult with Lechulalebe and his people, 

who are ready to welcome them. Reference is then 
made to the new mission to Central Africa, as sug- 
gested by Mr. R. Arthington, of Leeds, who has 
tg the munificent sum of 5,000/. to start it. The 
Church of Scotland having prepared to found 

the Livingstonia Mission on Lake Nyassa, and the 
Church Missionary Society been invited to occupy 
the districts of — and Uganda, on the Victoria 
Lake, the London Missionary Society propose toesta- 
blish their missionon Lake Tanganika. With a view 
to obtain very exact information on all points, the 
board have despatched the Rev. Roger Price, him- 
self an experienced African missionary, to Zanzibar 
to make preliminary inquiries, and they warmly 
commend the proposed mission to the friends of the 
society, and ask them to aid the enterprise by their 
contributions and their prayers. They think it 
desirable to raise at least an additional tive thousand 
pounds before it is commenced. After an eloquent 
reference to the wrongs endured by the simple and 
unprotected races in Polynesia and in Central 
Africa, who have been often degraded and cruelly 
treated by Europeans—treated as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and often consigned to the 
hold of the slave-ship or the stockaded barracoon— 
the Christians of England, who crushed the older 
forms of slavery, are asked to assist in saving them. 
It is they who must follow up this accureed slave 
traffic in Africa, not merely through Government 


influence, and the active patrol of armed cruisers, 


The Rev. G. S. Barrett, B. A., of Norwich, moved 
the first resolution, which was as follows: 

That the report, portions of which have now been 
read, be adopted; and that it be pablished and circu- 
lated amcng the members of the society. That the 
members of the society would offer their devont thanks 
to God for the strength and vigour with which He has 
blessed the society's missions; for the earnestness, 
growth, and strength of the native churches, especially 
in China, Madagascar, and the South Seas. And they 
trust that the increased interest takon by Englishmen 
in India and its people, will secure for that empire a 
larger number of English missionaries. 

He said he did not think that even in the Acts of 
the Apostles did they find recorded greater triumphs 
of the power and love of Christ than in reports of 
that society and in the speeches of their missionaries. 
At the same time they seemed to be entering upon 
a new and very much more perilous period of its 
history. There were agreat many signs im the modern 
English life which threatened the earnestness and 
vitality of their Christian work ; not only the absorb- 


ing pursuit of wealth and what it induced, and the 


national vice of drunkenness, but the progress of 
modern unbelief were dangers in their path. The 
signs of that unbelief were visible everywhere, and 
an eminent writer had that month assured them 
that Christianity had been touched by the spirit 
of the age, and was melted away. It was not now a 
question whether it was right to send the Gospel 
to all nations, but had they any Gospel to send. 
He himself did not, however, think that phase of 
unbelief would last long. Christianity might like 
mountains be obscured by mists ; but, like them, it 
stood fast for ever and ever. (Loud cheers.) 
he was afraid their allegiance to it might be shaken 
by recent discussions as to the paramount claims of 
their Saviour Jesus Christ. It was asked whether 
he was the only Saviour and religious teacher, and 
the truth was before them as though it 
were a discovery that God revealed Himself in man 

ways to man, and books were written on the reli- 
gions of mankind, dealing not with the terrible facts 
of heathenism, but with the ethical teaching of its 
founders, They were fonder of quoting Tennyson 
that God fulfils Himself in many ways,” than 
the Bible. Here in Europe was one way, in China 
was another way, in India a third way; and the 
result was, that even though some reverence was 
retained for Christ as a religious teacher it was only 
the reverence given to Him as one amongst many. 
They were told He had no more exclusive claim on 
the and faith of mankind than Confucius or 
Buddha. He was one of the great religious re- 
formers of the race. Those who taught this 
called it broad theology. He called it unbelief, 
and of the deadliest kind. (Cheers.) Certainly 
it was not the theology of the apostles of Christ, 
through whose writi they could trace this con- 
viction running, burning like a fire in their bones. 
Neither is their salvation in any other, for there 
is none other name given under heaven among men, 
whereby we may be saved.” They might have been 
in doubt about a great many things; there was no 
doubt here. The rock on which they built every- 
thing was this—not a 3 not an opinion, 
but a solid, impregnable, historical fact. We 
have seen and do testify that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world.” (Applause. ) 
Uther revelations from God to man? Why they 
never denied it. Their own Judaism was one of the 
prineipal ones ; but no other revelation of God, no 
other mearnation, save this, ‘‘ The Word was made 
tiesh.” Now, if the broad theology referred to had 
become the theology of any of their churches, they 


* The full report of the society as printed occupies 
some eighty pases, and teems with interesting informa- 
tion and vivid descriptions, extending over almost the 
entire mission field, and should be read entire by all 


pa od feel an interest for or egainst missionary enter- 
Prise. 


a faith that 
Still 


could not look to them for any very constant or 
considerable help in the missionary enterpri 
if ever (which might God forbid !) it should become 
the leading theology of their churches, from that 
day they might date the a of the end of 
their missionary enterprise. heir machinery 
might indeed go on for a time, but there was no 
power, no spiritual force, strong enough to drive 
the wheels of the mighty work of the evangelisa- 
tion of the world, save that power which acted from 
the conviction that as there was one mathematics, 
one science—just as true in China as in Eag- 
land—so there was but one religion, one Saviour, 
one Kiog, who was King of kings and Lord of lords. 
(Cheers.) But Christianity was said to be a civili- 
sation as well as a religion, and let their mission- 
aries take printin 8 books, and a few copies 
of Matthew Asal 's works among the heathen, 
and content themselves with the humbler, but not 
less useful, work of educating and refining and 
civilising these savage races. But before they 
turned their missionary societies into limited eom- 
panies for the promotion of civilisation, he wanted 
to know where were the missionaries to come 
from? (Hear, hear.) They would not find the 
men. He never yet heard of a band of cultured 
unbelievers, even though they might have die- 
covered the secret of Jesus, saying, ‘‘ We will give 
up father and mother, and houses and lands, and 
even writing for the Contemporary Review itself. 
(Laughter.) Who would give up all these things 
for the sake of civilisation? ‘‘ We will go wher- 
ever Dr. Mullens chooses to send us—to Cannibal 
Island, if you like; they may eat us, but it won't 
matter; we do not count our lives dear to us for 
civilisation’s sake.” He never heard the names of 
any of these self-denying heroes of culture. The 
fact was civilisation was just about as selfish as 
human nature was, It objected to be eaten. 
(Laughter.) It preferred the sweet reasonableness 
of society at home to being called a foreign devil in 
Shanghai, or being cooked and eaten in some island 
of the South Seas. On the other band, who were 
the men of whom the world was not worthy who 
had gone out leaving their English life and Eng- 
lish homes? They had not been inspired by a 
passion for civilisation—no, they were the successors 
of the apostles, the true apostolical succession this. 
They were theauccessorsof Paul and Barnabas—men 
who hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus. But the missionaries of Christ had always 
been missionaries of civilisation. As witness Mada- 
gascar, the South Seas and South Africa. Who 
made the road into the heart of South Africa, but 
their dear and honoured friend, Dr. Moffat, who 
was with them that morning? It was the mission- 
aries who were doing the work of culture and 
civilisation all the world over. Nevertheless he 
scorned to rest the claims of a missionary society 
on the civilising work which their missionaries are 
doing. It was the faith that was the inspiration 
and strength of this missionary work ; the faith 
that animated such men as Henry Martyn, and 
Carey, and John Williams, and their own Moffat— 
not the faith that believed in the spelling-book and 
rinting press only. It believed in them, but it 
lieved in something far nobler ; it believed that 
India, and China, and Africa needed Christ as 
much as Europe did; that Christ came into the 
world to save sinners, not in Europe alone. It was 
earned with a changeless loyalty to 
the throne of Christ, to see Him crowned King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. (Applause) Touch that 
faith, weaken it and they weakened the very main- 
spring of their modern missionary enterprise ; 
a on that faith, and their missionary societies 
would not last twenty years. A further danger to 
their missionary enterprise in the present age was 
the decay, temporary though it might be, in the 
belief in the future punishment of sin. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not regret the disuse of such phrases 
as ‘‘the perishing heathen.” It was not for them 
to judge onthe matter. But he thought he saw 
indications amongst their churches which meant 
that the perils of moral probation in England vanished 
when they reached China or India. (Hear, hegr.) 
There was quite as much error in an unscriptural 
charity as in an unscriptural severity. (Hear, 
hear.) Whatever theory they might hold as to 
the future state of the heatheu—and he confessed 
frankly he had none—this was certain: that any 
theory that lessened their concern to preach Christ 
to them was by that fact self-condemned. Refuse, 
if they liked, to speculate as to their eternal condi- 
tion, but let them not refuse to preach Christ to 
them. Whilst we are discussing they are sinning. 
At any rate this was certain: whatever the re- 
sponsibility of the heathen, and they could leave it 
with God—their responsibility was clear. (Ap- 
plause.) They were entrusted with the Gospel, 
and it was theirs to obey Christ's command, Go 
ye out into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” (Applause. ) 

The Rev. Tomas SapiEeR, missionary from 
China, said it was a great mistake to sup that 
they were working in vain in that Empire. The 
Chinese were a shrewd people, slow to believe in 
disinterested benevolence, because it was so rare ; 
but they had learnt from the missionaries that there 
was something higher than money to live for. He 
had been living at Amoy, and hoped soon to return 
there. The representatives of their twenty native 
churches and congregations in that city asked him 
to convey to Christian friends in England their good 
wishes and thanks for all that had been done in 
giving them the Gospel. He had had much inter- 
course with the Chinese, had even preached Christ 
in their idol temples, and his impression was they 
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cared very little for their idols; and that if some- 
thing better were given them these old gods would 
crumble to pieces. There were warm hearts towards 
us in China, but they did not warm all at onde, 
and he thought he could back their Chinese Chris- 
tians against any Christians in the mission- field. 
(Applause.) The message he brought was quite 
spontaneous, and thoagh it was not necessary to 
blow a trumpet and deliver the message like a 
certain proclamation was delivered the other day 
— (laughter) — from his heart he could say that these 
Chinese people were grateful. He had been asked 
whether the Gospel had really laid hold of the 

ople in China. Laid hold of the people! Why, 
it had laid hold of the learned man, ani set him to 
study Christ, so that in a competitive ex mination 
of sermons, he had taken a prize even from the 
native pastors. It had laid hold of the agricul- 
turist, the man who was originally low and degraded, 
and who now went out to work in his fields glori- 
fying the God of nature. It had laid hold of the 
tradesman and the artificer, and it had begun, where 
Christianity prevailed, to stop the production of 
things in idolatry. It had laid hold of the men 
who were earning their living as sorcerers; it had 
shown them that they dared not go on any longer in 
their course of falsehood. It had laid hold of the 
idolators. It was only the other day he heard of two 
temples that had become chapels, two temples in 
which the old gods, had been displaced and Christ 
now reigned. it gear It had laid hold of the 
superstitious people, who had given up the ancestral 
worship, the most tremendous obstacle in the way of 
the Gospel in China. It had laid hold of the im- 
moral-——for notwithstanding their beautiful theories 


society there was rotten to the core, and was best 
descri in the first chapter tothe Romans. The 
Chinese had a triad of vi bling, opium- 


smoking, and immorality. Well, the poor opium- 
smoker had come to Christ, and the Gospel had 
saved children from infanticide. Then Christianity 
had not only civilised the people in this way, butica 
still higher way—namely, in the foundation of 
native churches and congregatiens. They settled 
down in the best centres we could find and there 
had a House of God, a stated minister, the observa- 
tion of the Sabbath-day, the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and all kinds of * for bringing in 
the people to the truth. 1 °y must look upon 
these chapels as so many strongholds to attack the 
enemy. There had been a visible blessiog on their 
native agencies. When the pioneers of missionary 
work first went to Amoy, there were no native 
brethren to strengthen their bands and gladden 
their hearts. They toiled on faithfully. The work 

w, one church after another was formed, and so 
it extended throughout the country, and they 
now working amongst a population 


were 
of two millions, with twenty centres. This had 
been in answer to their earnest prayers that a 
native agency might be raised up. In fact, a large 


proportion of the work of which he had been 
speaking had been done by native agents. What 
could three missionaries have done amongst such a 
population? God was raising up natives, who in 
their own tongue could tell of the wonderful works 
of God, and they could do it earnestly. They had 
700 persons now admitted into full membership at 
their own little mission, and all these might be 
looked upon as missionaries. Then they had Bible 
women, feeble women going along with their totter- 
ing little feet, talking lovingly and faithfully to 
great, gaunt, vulgar men, who would actually 
sometimes spit upon them, and they had begun the 
ractice of self-support, though they had a battle to 
— it about. However, the oldest churches were 
entirely self-supporting, so far as the native mini- 
sters were concerned. (Applause. There was not 
a church but was doing what it could, not an 
individual member Who was not concerned 
in the matter. Indeed, be would not be 
received if he did not show a willingness to 
support the cause of God The willingness 
of the Chinese to support Christianity was one of 
the grandest proofs that they loved Christ truly. 
And then they had formed all their native churches 
into a Congregational Union. The speaker then 
referred to the various other societies that were 
working in China, including the Roman Catholics, 
who were 7 than the Protestants ; and went 
on to refer to the opium traffic, which was greatly 
diminishing the population. They owed reparation 
to the Chinese. If it had not been for the inter- 
ference of their representatives when the great 
insurrection, or the Tae-ping rebellion, broke out, 
they would now have had a reformed and progres. 
sive country. Might God send out labourers into 
His vineyard; if they would not go willingly, might 
He thrust them out. China was now accessible at 


all quarters. Let them go in, then, and possess 
the land which the Lord had given them. (Loud 
applause. ) 


The collection having been made, the Rev. 
Ropert Rosinson announced that George Wil- 
liams, Esq., had promised, as a thank-offering, 
£100 towards the new mission at Lake Tanganyika. 
Many friends would also be glad to hear that Miss 
Baxter promises £1,000 as soon as they were ready 
receive it. (Applause. ) 

Another hymn having been sung, 

The Rev. Dr. Fatpinec, of Rotherham College, 
moved the next resolution— 

That the members of this society rejoice in the great 
opportunities furnished to them of evangelising the 
more i and barbarous nations of the 
they heartily approve the establishment of the proposed 
mission in Central Africa, on Lake Tanganyika, for 
which a sum of 10,000/, is needed without delay, and 


: 


they trust that both that enterprise and the mission | How was it to be brought about? He only could 


in New Guinea will be prosecuted with energy, and be 
abundantly blessed. That J. Kemp Welch, Esq., be 
treasurer, that the Rer. Dr. Mullens be foreign seero- 
tary, the Rev. Robert Bobiason be home secretary, and 
the Ror. Edward H. Jones be deputation secretary for 
the ensuing year, That the list of directors and of the 
board committee nominated by the annual meeting of 
directors be approved, and that the gentlemen therein 
named be appointed directors for the year. 
He said that a good friend of that society having 
entrasted his son to his (Dr. l'alding’s) care, they 
had been together round the world- to Egypt, 
Palestine, India, China, Japan, across the Pacitic 
Ocean to San Francisco, and so through America 
and Canada home. He visited the missionaries 
and the mission stations, ane in Madras, in 
Bellary, in Bombay, in hi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Mirzapore, Benares, and in Calcutta; in China, at 
Hong Kong, Canton, and Shanghai, and at several 
of the more important stations of the American 
missionaries in Japan. He visited schools, churches, 
colleges, hospitals, and orphanages, and conversed 
on all hands with persons from whom he was likely 
to get information—with captains of steamers, 
with officera of the army and in the Civil Service ; 
with merchants aud travellers, natives as well as 
Euro ; and not only did he sce the missionaries 
and the stations of this society, but he became ac- 
quainted also with the stations of the ist 
brethren, with some of the Presbyterian 3 
with Wesleyan, aud a number of stations 
with the Church of England Missionary Society, 
and also with the American missions, As to the 
missionaries, he found men of great ability as well 
as of zeal, wiedom, and Christian courage. Such 
were Mr. Hall, of Madras, Mr. Lewis, of Bellary, 
Mr. Hewlett, of Mirzapore, Mr. Snerring, of Benares, 
Mr. Smith, of the Delhi Baptist Mission, Mr. Grey- 
son, of Benares, Mr. Lambeth, Mr. Bullock; and 
in Calcutta there were Mr. Ashton, Mr. Payne, 
and Mr. Johnson, aud there was a good work going 
on at the institution at Bhowampore. At Hong 
Kong he met that truly able and evangelical man, 
Dr. Burdon Bishop, of Victoria, and Dr. Eithel (a 
German), who was labouring with wonderful ability 
and was a man of extensive learning and wonderful 
zeal. Then there was Mr. Chalmers, of and 
Mr. William Muirhead, of 8 hai. As a class 
the missionaries acquired the ges of the 
country where they laboured, and of all Europeans 
were best acquainted with the native es 
and literature. In India they had the most inti- 
mate acquaintance and the deepest sympathy with 
the natives ; they knew the people, their habits, and 
their characteristics, and they took a lively interest 
in their prosperity. He found the churches that 
had been gathered together 1 signs 
of life onl activity. As far as hé judge, the 
churches in India were as numerous, the membera 
as consistent, and as actively engaged in Christian 
work as could be expected, considering the length 
of time that the mission had been at work, and the 
circumstances of the mission itself; and in many 
places he found the churches quite as numerous, 
active, and consistent, and as Christian, as similar 
churches in their own country. There were, he be-. 
lieved, in India upwards of 600 European mission- 
aries engaged in connection with the different 
societies ; 550 native pastors, and upwards of 
80,000 converts. In China there were upwards of 
220 foreign missionaries, and 450 native pastors, 
with about 12,000 converts. But, then, the amount 
of good effected by the mission cause in India and 
China was not to be measured by the number of 
communicants, of attendants, or even of scholars, 
The work was of a much more extensive kind. 
There was the exhibition of Christian character ; 
the elevation of a higher moral standard ; the per- 
meation of new ideas among the people; the dimi- 
nished interest in the festivals, which were Tess 
crowded than before; and there was the abandon- 
ment by vast numbers of idolatry, and the up- 
ringing of new theistic sects among the le. 
ei ned that the fairest and most probable view 
of the future buth of India and China with respect 
to Christianity was this—that the undermining 
and leavening process would go on for some 
years to come, and then there would be a great 
change, a revolution of public sentiment and life, 
and a comiug over in great masses to Christianity. 
(Applause.) He was not accustomed to speak in 
Exeter Hall. He was merely giving his testimony as 
to the reality and the value of the missionary cause. 
If there was any young man in that audience who 
had been stirred by the appeals of Mr. Barrett and 
Mr. Sadler to give himself to this work, he would 
say to him, You give yourself to a true, real, noble 
work ; you give yourself to a cause which is not a 
failing cause but a winning cause. It is the cause 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, who is the Saviour and 
Prince of the world.” (Cheers.) . 

The Rev. Dr. Epmonp, of Highbury (United Pres- 
49 — then addressed the meeting. In the course 
of his speech he said that no one could look at the 
ogee state of missionary enterprise and be satic- 

ed altogether with the rate of its progress. He 
was not underrating it ; it would be a very foolish 
— as the Professor had justly shown, to estimate 
results by arithmetical statistics. But he could not 
help thinking there was something waiting that 
they could hardly gauge by their past experiences or 
hardly conceive of “Fle read the old prophets, and 
he saw a time certainly coming when crowds should 
flow to Zion such as were never seen before, when 
the mountain of the Lord should be established on 
the top of the mountains, and all the nations should 
flow it ; when the ive work which they were 
Low prosecuting would give place to the attractive. 


tell who knew the times and the seasons. It would 
need no new Saviour, no new Spirit, but it might 
be that for the glory of God the Father, there 
waa to be some action yet upon the heart of all 
humanity which would ify the Son and 

the Spirit, and bring out the everlastingly glorious 
character of Him in whose bosom was the fountain 
of human salvation. (Loud cheers) 


The Rev. A. D. Savriix, missionary from the 
South Sea Islands, said that the missions there had 
always been interesting to an English audience, aad 
he had been working in Tahiti and Huahine, 
the islands first vcoupied. He was there, after the 
uarters of a 


Gospel had stood the test of three-q 


islands, and was more 
people there. (A 


vf tools and writing, than many of the mission- 
aries. There were hundreds of 


Indeed they knew noth 


those 
traces of 


aries, 

—— abominetions. 
t their missionary 

corated the 


He was obliged to please 
for they were determined 
heathenism introduced into the island, and so all 
finery was taken away, 
services within bare w 
think so much about a little 
were afraid that a few flowers and 
take them back to idolatry, was it li 
the ' back was 


5% 


+e 


! 
if 


for England he 4 1 + following 
or was charged 

message by Aramati, an old ohi 2 — 
deacon of his church, who was in his dying hours. 
He said: Tell the London nary y how 
we love it, and thank them for all they have done 


tous; forall the light 


they have sent us, and now that 
you are goi to England, to send you back 
again to us, but if they 


forsake us, but to 
ary. We shall never forget 
never will they 


Islands. There were noble native missionaries 
there. After the Gospel was taken to Tahiti the 
native preachers went away west, and north, and 
east, and in all directions, taking it to hundreds of 
those islands there, and, at the present time, their 
natives are anxious to take the Gospel to the great 
island of New Guinea. These people demanded 
their sympathy as well as their missionaries. They 
wished to go to New Guinea, to these new stations 
and they would do it. (Cheers) 

On the motion of Mr. Ciara, chairman of the 
board, seconded by the Rev. W. Trina, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman was passed, and having been 
acknawledged, another hymn was sung the 
benediction pronounced. 


brio At Homs.—Jupson’s Dyes are most useful 
and effectual. Ribbons, silke, lace, braid, 


ile, handkerchiefs, clouds, Shetland or 
— article of dress can easily be dyed in a few minutes, 


without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, mauve, 
purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence per 
chemists and stationers. 


diate relief from this painful and hitherto obstinate malady. 
All that is necessary ip the simple application of this — 
is merely to dip the camel's-hair brush into the solution an 
then paint it over that part where the pam inates. 
The solution causes neither irritation nor discolouration of 


— x and though power/ul and — — in its — 
applied by persons wit „ 
by all chemists iu bottles at ls lid. Wholesale depot, 21 
ilson-street, Finsbury. 
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